THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Art. I.— China: its Early History, Literature, and Language ; 
Mis-translation of Chinese Official Documents ; Causes of the 
Present War. 


RECENT events having fixed the attention of Europe upon the 

Chinese, and awakened afresh public curiosity respecting them, 
we purpose to furnish our quota of information about this remark- 
able people. The subject of China generally is one it would not 
be easy to exhaust, especially if all the moral and political bearings 
of the opium question were included in it, and as it would be 
impossible to do so in the present paper, we shall confine our- 
selves to a few points, the least likely to be familiar to most of 
our readers. 

The Chinese empire is the oldest now existing in the world ; and 
this fact alone is sufficient to excuse, if not almost to justify, the 
assumption, on the part of the Chinese, of superiority over all 
European nations. While we, who, as compared with the popula- 
tion of China, are but a mere handful of the human race, and but 
a people of yesterday, not very certain about our parentage,—(the 
best of us scarcely knowing whether his ancestor was my “ a 
Dane, a Saxon, or a Norman), the Chinese appear to have 
existed apart, as a distinct family, on the same spot where they 
were planted when the world was first made the habitation of 
human beings. Moreover, while every other nation distinguishéd 
in history—as Egypt, Greece, and Rome—has had its de- 
cline and fall, the Chinese, at a period as early as the date 
of Thebes, attained a settled form of government, and a high 
state of civilization (from which, if they have not materially ad- 
vanced, they have as certainly not receded), and have maintained 
in the east, through several thousand years, the same comparative 
intellectual rank which the English, ’'rench, and Germans hold 
in Europe. 

The Chinese, it has been often said, carry their history back to 
a period so early that “it is deservedly discarded by every rea- 
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sonable person.” The truth is, however, that like other nations, 
the Chinese have a fabulous period, which one writer makes ex- 
tend to 1,100,750 years, another to 90,000, and Dr Morrison to 
81,000 years before the date assigned to their earliest authentic 
records. Bazer and Menzelius, who have been considered 
high authorities, must have been imposed upon, or they would 
not have stated that the Chinese themselves believe their anti- 
quity to extend as far back as the period just mentioned. Choo- 
foo-tsze, their greatest historian, distinctly declares this period 
to be ‘‘chimerical, and unworthy of credit,” and to have 
been “got up” to serve a particular object, inasmuch as their 
history does not commence earlier than that of Fiih-he. Europe- 
ans, to the prejudice of the Chinese, have given too much credit 
to the statements of our early writers, who did not sufficiently 
distinguish between that which, even in China, is considered 
fabulous, and that which is received by them as fact. <A 
short account of the several monarchs, as recorded by Choo-foo- 
tsze, from the time of Fiith-he to the close of the Hea dynasty— 
a period of 2,562 years—being new to the English reader, may 
not be without its interest. Due allowance must be made for the 
part which appears obviously founded upon a traditional basis. 


THE THREE EMPERORS, 


Futh-he, it is said, began to reign 3369 B.C., when the Chinese 
are described as being in an uncivilized state. One authority says, 
that * the people at this time lived on the spontaneous productions 
of the soil ;” another, that “ man at this period differed little from 
the beast, knowing that he had a mother, but knowing not his 
father ;” no form of marriage being then observed. ‘* When 
thirsty or hungry, he sought drink and food, and clothed him- 
self with the skins of animals,” which, in after ages, became arti- 
cles of barter. TF iih-he is introduced as “teaching the people 
how to catch fish, and how to cultivate the soil,” as “ the inventor 
of the Pa-kwa,” or eight diagrams, by which, with “the use of 
knotted cords, he recorded the events of his government;’’ as 
being the originator of “numerals,” &c. and ‘‘the inventor of 
the musical instruments, sih and kin.” It is stated by Chinese 
historians that he reigned 115 years, and was succeeded by— 

Shin-nung (or, the divine Nun ), 3254 B.C. Weare told 
of him, that from his youth he adh himself acquainted with the 
five kinds of grain, and all kinds of shrubs and vegetables, espe- 
cially those possessing medicinal virtues. Shin-nung felled the tree 
to make a A mer and taught the people agriculture, as well as the 
healing art. By him days were appointed for regular barter. 
He died at Cha-kiny, after reigning (as stated) 140 years. 
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Daring this reign Shiih-sha, the governor of a province, re- 
volted, and slew the minister Ke, sent to remonstrate with him and 
bring him back to his allegiance. Shin-nung, shocked at the crime, 
took blame to himself, and became more than ever intent upon 
cultivating virtue, and exercising a mild government. ‘The 
followers of the rebel Shuh-sha, equally indignant at the conduct 
of their leader,* came and submitted themselves to their liege 
lord. This is the first mention of murder by the Chinese. 

Hwang-te ascended the throne 2732 B.C. He was remark- 
able asa child. It is said that he was able to speak while an 
infant in arms, and that he grew up distinguished for his wisdom. 
Another revolt was subdued by the monarch’s superior mili- 
tary tactics. One of the odes in the ‘ She-king,’ alluding to this 
period, describes man as “more ferocious than the wild boar or 
tiger.” ‘The invention of the sword, battle-axe, and large bow, is 
ascribed to one of the nobles, Che-yew, who declared war, was de- 
feated, made prisoner, and slain by the Kéen-yuen (Hwang-te), 
whom the nobles proclaimed emperor. At this time Tsang-heé 
improved the mode of recording events, adopted by Fih-he, by 
the invention of written characters. One writer observes, that 
all modern written characters may be traced to those invented by 
Tsiting-hee. 

About this time, we find the minister Yung-ching ordered to 
erect an orrery to assist certain officers in recording the pheno- 
mena of the heavenly bodies, and calculating the revolutions 
of the sun, moon, and stars. Another minister, Le-show, is 
said to have explained the principles of arithmetic, and to have 
fixed a standard for weights and measures, which, with slight 
alterations, exist to the present day. Ling-lun received impe- 
rial orders to correct the popular music. The Empress Yuen was 
requested to instruct the people in rearing the silkworm, and in 
weaving cloth for garments. The land was divided into acres. 

The emperor died at King-shan, after reigning (according to the 
historians) 100 years. Great are the praises bestowed upon him. 
Ilis actions are described as having accorded with the fixed laws 
of heaven and carth, and with the decisions of fate; his virtues 
as having equalled the benevolence of heaven and earth; and 
hence, it is said, his people were happy. Another writer says of 
him, * His eminent virtues were diffused through the empire ; we 








* Shin-nung is said to have been succeeded by seven sovereigns, whose 
united reigns make 380 years, which period Choo-foo-tsze considers doubtful. 
If we deduct this period from the reign of Fith-he, the Chinese history may 
be said to commence no earlier than 2,989 B.C., or about 600 years before 
the flood. With the last of these sovereigns it is said the family of Fith-he 
had become extinct. 
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glory in his benevolence. Though dead, he lives in our affec- 
tions.” 
THE FIVE EMPERORS. 


Shaou-haou ascended the throne 2622 B.C. Beyond the 
composition of a piece of music, little is recorded of him. ‘The 
work ‘ Le-ke’ remarks, that he was a worthy successor of 
Fih-he. ‘Towards the close of his reign nine states revolted. 
After reigning 84 years, he died at the age of 100, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Chuen-kith (2538 B.C.), who made the city Kaou-yang his 
capital. His enactment, that the nine tribes, or clans, bordering 
on China, should worship the God of heaven and earth, shows 
that even at this early period religion was encouraged by the 
government.* Several pieces of music, probably sacred, were 
composed by him. He died at the age of 97, after a reign of 
76 years. His successor was 

Te-kiih (2400 B.C.), who is eulogised for his piety and urba- 
nity, his disregard of splendour, and for his liberality. Aged 99, 
he died, after reigning 79 years. His son, Che-she, succeeded 
him, a wicked and incapable prince, who, in the 9th year of his 
reign, was deposed by the nobles. 

Tang-yaou (2330 B.C.), brother of the preceding emperor, 
was only 16 years old when he ascended the throne. According 
to the ancient record he possessed great talents, and * was as 
benevolent as heaven, and as discerning as the gods.” Every 
twelfth year he visited his several states, and, during these 
visits, the work ‘’Tang-che’ remarks, that “if the widow or 
destitute came and complained of cold and hunger, he relieved 
them, saying, ‘1, too, have been hungry and cold.’ Through such 
acts of kindness the people looked up to him “as to the sun and 
moon, and loved him as though he were their father or mother.” 
During the 41st = of this reign Yu-shun was born, who is 
said to have rendered great services to his country during the 
Deluge. 

The Deluge is said to have ovcurred in the year 2269 B.C., 
and some authorities assert that the waters remained on 
the earth seventeen or twenty years. The waters are de- 
scribed as encompassing the mountains, and as rushing to 
the very heavens. Yu-shun was appointed to cut channels to 
carry off the waters at uine different places. Having succeeded, 
after a labour of eight years, he acquired the appellation of 
“shing,” holy or divine. It is somewhat remarkable that the 


* The work ‘ Le-ke’ remarks, the ancients in each district appointed an 
officer to worship the gods, that calamity might be prevented. 
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date assigned for this extraordinary event should so nearly corre- 
spond with that given by Moses, 2349 B.C.; but according to 
the Chinese accounts the flood was not universal, in the strict 
sense of the word. 

During the 70th year of his father’s reign, Yu-shun was called 
to assist in the government. He commissioned sixteen officers 
to make a tour through the empire, address the people on 
popular subjects, and enforce the five cardinal virtues ;—requiring 
that “the conduct of the father should be just and correct; the 
mother kind and merciful; that friendship should exist between 
elder brothers (though by different mothers); that younger 
brothers should be respectful and courteous to their elder 
brothers; and children dutiful.” Here was laid the foundation 
of that permanent order of things which has continued to this 
day, and has distinguished the Chinese from all other people. 
Filial piety, and reverence for superiors, have been from that 
time the key-stone of the Chinese constitution, and its essential 
conservative principle. 

On the Ist of the 73d year of his reign Tang-yaou, being by 
age infirm, repaired with all his ministers to the national 
altars, to offer sacrifice and worship Heaven, when he an- 
nounced Yu-shun as successor to the throne. He died, aged 
118. Mourning was worn for him for three years, and for 
four years no music was heard within the four seas (the whole of 
China). ‘The work, ‘ Kea-yu,’ says—‘‘ His late Majesty was 
to his people as the hopeful clouds and cheering sun.” ‘The 
* Shoo-king’ says—“ ‘Tan-yaou, though rich, was not proud ; 
dignified, yet not self-important. ‘Though attired in royal robes, 
and his carriage drawn with white horses, and though his mansion 
was adorned with carved work, his table was covered with plain 
dishes, and he would not listen to lewd songs.” 

Yu-shun (2230 B.C.) made a tour through his empire every 
fifth year, to learn the manners and wishes of his subjects. When 
advanced in years, he appointed Shing-yu regent, and afterwards 
resigned to him the throne. He died in the forty-eighth year of 
his reign, aged 110. The work, ‘ Kea-yu,’ alluding to Yu-shun, 
says—* As a prince he loved the lives of his people, and disliked 
the putting any one to death.” 


THE HEA DYNASTY. 


How-yu (2169 B.C.) who had been aiding the government, was 
now called to ascend the throne.* To commemorate this event a 








* This was about the period when the Egyptian monarchy is supposed 
~ have been founded by Menes, or Mizraim, the first of the line of Pharoahs, 
3.C, 2188, 
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piece of music addressed to summer was composed. A people deno- 
minated Eteih, are spoken of, at this time, as the inventors of the 
Le-ko wine. How-yu foresaw in its agreeable flavour the demora- 
lization of his people, if permitted to indulge in it, and he prohibited 
its importation. It was in reference chiefly to the example of this 
monarch that the present Emperor of China was led to observe, 
as we are told, with tears in his eyes, that he “ could not meet 
his august father after death, unless the vice of opium smoking 
were eradicated.” If Yu at this early period would not allow the 
importation of an intoxicating liquor, with what propriety could he, 
the present Emperor, permit the importation of 27,000 chests of 
opium, by which his subjects were stupified and degraded, and his 
laws rendered nugatory? How-yu died before he had completed 
the eighth year of his reign, during which nine beautiful vases 
were cast, to commemorate the partition of the country into nine 
chow or provinces. 

How-ke, the next emperor (2142 B.C.) fought, in the third 
year of his reign, a great battle on the plains of Kan (a part of 
Segan) with the chieftain Yew-hoo. Before he commenced the 
battle he issued the following proclamation :— 


‘¢ Ministers, hear and respect the oath that I have taken! The 
chieftain Yew-hoo, usurping authority, despising the doctrines of 
Woo-hing (the influence of the five elements) and discarding the 
three Ching (certain astronomical periods, when national sacrifices 
were offered), Heaven requires that he be exterminated. I therefore 
go forth to punish him in the name of Heaven. Ye commanders of 
the left division of the chariots, listen to my orders! Ye commanders 
of the right, obey my orders! Ye commanders of the centre divi- 
sion, beware that you neglect not my orders! Obey my commands, 
and your name shall be recorded in the royal temple (you will be 
immortalized)! disobey them, and you shall be slain on the altars 
of the land. I myself will exterminate you with your wives and 
your children.” 

This, therefore, was a religious war, and, we believe, the first 
of which there is any record in the history of the world. 

How-ke reigned only nine years, and was succeeded by 

Tae-kang (2133 B.C.) His reign, which lasted for twenty- 
nine years, is held up to contempt. During nineteen years 
of it he was compelled to quit the capital by an ambitious minister. 

Chung kang (2104 B.C.) his successor, on ascending the 
throne, appointed Duke Yin as president of the Six National 
Boards. At this time the E-ho officer, whose duty it was to record 
astronomical events, and calculate eclipses, neglected so to do, 
and great alarm ensued. Being dismissed from office, he had 
recourse to arms, whereupon Duke Yin was ordered to march 
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against him. ‘The following very characteristic declaration of war 
was issued by Duke Yin :— 


« Attend! Although we as a Host are irresistible—the ancient 
sages, without having recourse to arms, were able to carry into effect 
their instructions. His late Majesty in vain exerted himself to 
maintain the celestial laws; but it is an imperative duty, both of 
ministers and people, that the minds of all should be impressed with 
the consequences of crime, and that the inferior officers should reno- 
vate the people by enforcing the great principles of good govern- 
ment. For this purpose, in the first month of Spring, Yew-jin 
(heralds or preachers) with the Muh-té (sounding wood for calling 
the people together) are sent into the highways and roads, and 
instruct the people. If the great officers of government would 
maintain the laws and ancient usages, and encourage the artisans 
to excel in their avocations, how could his Majesty be other than 
revered? How much more so by contrast with the rulers of other 
nations, if among them crimes are left unpunished. 

“Of late the E-ho officer has cast away his virtues—besotted 
himself with wine. He despises those who are appointed over 
him, and neglecting his duties, has caused confusion in the astro- 
nomical calendars. He announced that in autumn the new 
moon would appear near the censtellation Ching, not near that 
of Fang, and was deaf to those who pointed out his error. The 
gatherers in of the grain, the voyager, and the pedestrian, all 
affirm, that the E-ho officer, in the discharge of his duty, is like 
an inanimate corpse, a useless being. It is well known, that 
all who cause confusion in the astronomical calculations, whereby 
the regular observance of the sacrifices at the proper seasons, and 
the holding of levies in honour of an eclipse of the sun or moon is 
interrupted, were by the ancient monarchs put to death ; for the law 
expressly says, that all such persons, without the possibility of 
pardon, shall die. Such has been the usage from time immemorial. 
Now I, placed at the head of this Host, being appointed by Heaven 
to punish him, call on the brave to exert their strength for the royal 
House, and assist me in enforcing obedience to his Majesty’s com- 
mands. As long as the mountain Kwan-lun shall continue to send 
forth fire, and precious gems shall be obtained from the country Fan, 
Heaven’s messengers will delight in virtuous deeds, and the brave in 
heroic achievements. All ye brave, who are beloved by your sove- 
reign, recompense his love by maintaining his authority; then will 
your names be recorded to the latest posterity. Let every one of 
you do his utmost to carry this precept into effect.” 


During the ninth month, an eclipse of the sun is mentioned 
as having taken place in the constellation Fan, supposed to be 
Scorpio. It may be remarked, that the principle for calculating 
eclipses under this dynasty differed from that under the Chow or 
Yin dynasties, which succeeded it. In the examples given as to the 
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seasons, it is shown that there was an error in every twenty-eight 
pepe recently an error of a degree in every fifty years— 

ut at a still more recent date that the error of one degree 
occurred but once in every 186 years. The Chinese obviously 
paid great attention to astronomy at an early period, and their 
failure in making any important discoveries is only to be ascribed 
to the want of good instruments. Chung-kang died in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, and was succeeded by his son 

How-seung (2091 B.C.) ‘This prince was raised to the 
throne by the Seang family, and by the influence of the nobles. 
It is said that on making Shang-kow his capital, he marched 
against the foreigners called Keuen, and afterwards against 
other foreigners who were troublesome. Another writer says 
there were at this time nine tribes of foreigners. When the 
principal ministers of state counselled his majesty to subdue 
them, the emperor replied, “ ‘They are people who will not ap- 
preciate kindness—who will not be instructed, who will not 
adorn themselves with virtue. As they leave every place unculti- 
vated they are without refinement. Even the musical instru- 
ments, kin and sih, are not known or appreciated among them, 
nor even bells and drums—their sons and daughters are unedu- 
cated—filial affection, as well as respect for seniors, is not known 
among them; yet, notwithstanding, the chieftain Yew has sub- 
mitted.” His majesty therefore declined going to war. 

During the 28th year, Han-tsiih, famous for his victory over 
the revolting Ke, whose ancestors were great in the use of the 
bow and arrow, put the emperor to death at Te-kew; the Empress 
Min escaped to the city Yew-ying, where she gave birth to 
Shaou-kang, when Han-tsih assumed the control of the govern- 
ment, and proclaimed Shao-kang emperor. This prince established 
the government upon the models of Yu, and of the most splendid 
reigns of the Hea sovereigns, and the nobles, it is said, again re- 
paired to court. The work ‘ Hoo-she,’ alluding to the traitorous 
conduct of Han-tsuh, remarks, “ As a dutiful son risks his life to 
revenge the death of a murdered father, so a loyal minister risks 
his life to resent an insult offered his Prince. Being conscious 
that his acts accord with the will of Heaven, he will not be 
intimidated by influence, nor by treachery, but as long as the sun 
retains its heat he will retain his integrity ;—disregarding gain, 
and fearless of danger, he will never forget his father, the Prince.” 

This monarch died during the sixty-first year of his reign, 
greatly venerated, and was succeeded by his son. 

How-choo (2042 B.C.) This prince, during the fifth year, 
advanced eastward, and subdued a people denominated the San- 
show, or “ Three-eyed people.” He died during the 17th year 
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of his reign. The work ‘ Tung-che’ relates of him, that ‘‘as a 
general he was a worthy descendant of the immortal Yu, the 
founder of the dynasty, who had been instrumental in putting an 
end to the commotion headed by Han-tstth, and had distinguished 
himself in all the wars that his father waged. He was succeeded by 

How-hwae (2025 B.C.) During the third year, the chieftain 
of the eastern foreigners repaired to his court. He died during 
the 26th year, and was succeeded by How-mang, who reigned 
twenty-one years, and was succeeded by 

How-séé, (1981 B. C.) This prince, on ascending the throne, 
summoned the leaders of the Eastern and Western states to repair 
to court. Probably at this time they were tributary to China. 
The work ‘ Chith-shoo’ states that the Emperor Scé required the 
chieftains of the foreigners, Keuen, Pih, Chih, Heuen, I'ung, 
and Yang, to repair to his court, when he bestowed on them the 
rank Tsé6, or knighthood. ‘This is the earliest account of rank 
having been bestowed on foreigners, most of whom may have 
been Chinese of independent tribes. This monarch died in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign. 

Next follows How-pih-heung, his son, who reigned fifty-nine 
years. Then his brother, How-keung, who reigned twenty-one 
years. Then his son How-kin, who, after reigning twenty-one 
years, was succeeded by the Emperor Puh-heung’s son. 

How-kung-kea (1868 B.C.) reigned thirty-one years. During 
this reign it is stated that excellent swords were first made of 
steel obtained from the mountain New-shan. 

How-kaou, his son and successor, (1837 B.C.) reigned only 
eleven years. Kéen-stih, who wrote during the Han dynasty, 
states that the grave of How-kaou was then to be seen on the 
south of the Urh-ling mountains, after a period of one thousand 
years. He was succeeded by his son . 

How Fa (1826 B.C.) At his proclamation, all the foreign 
chieftains assembled at the royal gates (the court) with musical 
instruments, for the first time since the accession of How-kung- 
kea. After a reign of nineteen years he was succeeded by 
his son 

How-kwei (1807 B.C.) We are informed that during the 
twenty-third year of this reign that Duke Lew removed the whole 
of his people to Yew, being a more fertile country, and devoted 
himself wholly to agriculture, which an ode in the ‘ She-king’ 
celebrates. The historian remarks, ‘that the care of the ancient 
worthies for agriculture made their governments to prosper, and 
gained for themselves the love of their people ; but that the might 
of the Hea dynasty declined through neglect of the goddess 
Ceres.” In the thirty-third year of his reign the emperor marched 
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an army to Mung-shan. The enemy, on submitting, presented 
the emperor with a beautiful woman named Mei-ee, with whom 
he became greatly enamoured, and by whom he was seduced into 
great and extravagant excesses. 

Duke Tang (the founder of the Tang dynasty), displeased 
with the conduct of his sovereign, withdrew to his own ca- 
pital, the city Po. In the thirty-sixth year he declared himself 
independent, and made war on the neighbouring governor Ko, 
because he discontinued the national sacrifices. Mang-tsze 
thus relates the cause of this war:—‘ When Duke Tang was 
told that the governor Ko had discontinued the national sacrifices, 
he sent an envoy to learn the cause. The answer of the governor 
was, that he had not animals wherewith to sacrifice. Tang pre- 
sented him with oxen and sheep, as offerings, which Ko md for 
his table. Duke Tang sent again to know why the sacrifices were 
not kept. Ko replied, that he was scarce of grain; whereupon 
the Duke sent him grain to cultivate the land, and to feed the old 
and the young. Ko accepted the wine and meat, but threw the 
grain away, and ordered the Duke’s messengers to be put to 
death. ‘This cruel act provoked Duke Tang to march an army 
against him, and after eleven battles he submitted. The popularity 
of Duke Tang had now become so great that the people, ad- 
dressing him, said, ‘In you will be realized the hopes of the 
people.’” On the occasion of a great drought Duke Tang offered 
up prayers for rain, and Heaven, it is said, hearkened to him. 
The people in their ecstacy exclaimed, ‘* He is our prince; 
henceforth we shall know no calamity.” 

During the thirty-seventh year of the reign of How-kwei a cele- 
brated minister, E-yun, a native of Po, who, according to Mang- 
tze, had given himself chiefly to agriculture, and held the princi- 
ples of the government of Yaon and Shun in great admiration, was 
called in to assist in carrying on the government; but in three 
years, disgusted with the vicious conduct of the Emperor and his 
court, he threw up his appointment. The Minister Kan-ling 
thus admonished his sovereign about this time—* A prince that 
is dignified in his person, yet humble—respectful to all around 
him, and faithful in his word, obtains the hearts of his people; 
peace is enjoyed, and the national altars, with their sacrifices, are 
preserved ; but dissipation, extravagance, and the slaughter of 
your faithful ministers will, I fear, speedily-end your reign. 
When the hearts of the people have forsaken you, alas! alas! 
Heaven decrees no assistance.” This admonition cost the minister 
his life. The Emperor How-kwei died in the fifty-second year 
of his reign, execrated by his subjects ; and thus the Hea family, 
which had lasted about 439 years, became extinct. 
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Here, not to weary our readers with this somewhat dry, but 
curious and unknown chronology, we pause; but it may be 
safely asserted that, excepting the Bible, there is no_his- 
torical relation of events so ancient, so detailed, and containing 
on the whole so much internal evidence of truth, as the records 
from which we have taken the above. The period we have de- 
scribed is deemed the classical portion of Chinese history, and a 
familiar acquaintance with it has long been considered an essen- 
tial proof of Chinese scholarship. Continually therefore referred 
to by their poets and orators, the records of these early reigns 
stamped, no doubt, to a considerable extent, the character of sub- 
sequent events. 

The founders of the Chinese monarchy, Fih-he, Shin-nung, 
Hwang-he, and others, have been a thousand times held up as 
models for all succeeding monarchs. They are said to have 
suffered no impiety and no crime to go unpunished, whether 
originating with the revolting minister or the hand of the assassin, 
but to have been clothed with every virtue; and their example 
must have tended greatly to soften the rigour of succeeding 
despotisms. . 

lt is by a reference to this period, when both Prince and 
people felt bound to enforce the laws, that the ire of Heaven 
might be averted, that the Chinese explain the origin of the 
term ‘ Celestial Empire.” The mild and paternal government 
of the ancient sovereigns of China was called “ celestial,” because 
the principles upon which they governed were received from 
Heaven, or were, at least, believed to be in accordance with the 
will of Heaven. ‘The Chinese are not more guilty of arrogance 
and absurdity in continuing so to designate their government, 
than we are in calling ourselves a Christian people, or England 
a Protestant country. 

A nation may well be proud of such annals ; and let us remark 
this peculiar feature in them, that if they do not always chronicle 
with exact fidelity (while professing» to do so) the virtues of the 
benevolent monarch and the vices of the tyrant, their heroes are 
not exclusively, as in other histories, successful warriors. ‘To 
this day the Chinese rank the civid much higher than the mili- 
tary service. We do not think the worse of them on that account; 
and it may prove a mistake if we suppose that a brave spirit of 
resistance cannot be roused among them, or that they will be 
wanting, when occasions occur, in the defence of whatever ap- 
pears to them generois, noble, or sacred, because they have never 
been given to war or schemes of conquest. 

From the extreme length of the Chinese history, the longest 
of any nation on the face of the earth, it would be impossible to 
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give, in the space we can now devote to the subject, even an 
outline of its numerous details; and a mere enumeration of the 
names of the emperors who have reigned from the period we have 
described would be profitless and tedious. We will briefly refer 
to a few of the principal events. Of these the most important 
relate to the struggles of the Chinese to repel the attacks of 
various half-civilized but warlike tribes (chiefly ‘Tartars) border- 
ing the frontier of China. 

During the Shang or Tang dynasty, which followed the last 
of which we have been speaking, the “ Eastern foreigners” 
are spoken of as exceedingly troublesome, and as compelling the 
Imperial Court to retire to the centre of the empire. This was 
about a thousand years before Christ. Eight hundred years later, 
about the year 213 B.C., the celebrated great wall of China, 
extending 1,500 miles, was built by the Emperor Tsin-che- 
hwang-te, to protect the country from Tartar incursions. ‘This 
was about the period, but in a subsequent reign, when the 
Chinese first adopted their famous law of non-intercourse, by 
which all foreigners are prohibited passing the frontier, or 
even landing on the coast. ‘This law, which some persons 
foolishly suppose to have been directed wholly against the 
English, or against European nations generally, has been in 
force upwards of 2,000 years, and instead of taking offence at 
the Chinese for not suddenly departing from one of the funda- 
mental maxims of their ancient policy, we ought rather to thank 
them for relaxing the rule in our favour, and giving us permission 
to use the port of Canton. ‘Those who complain of the illiberality 
of restricting the importation of British goods to that one port we 
would remind of the fact, that ten years have not elapsed since 
there was but one port in the United Kingdom to which we 
admitted Chinese produce—the port of London. 

Notwithstanding every precaution, about the fifth century, the 
Tartars took possession of the north and west of China, and 
China became divided into two kingdoms; the capital of the 
north was Peking, and that of the south Nanking. Four hundred 
years later these two kingdoms were united. In the tenth century 
the Kitan ‘Tartars obtained a footing in China. They were 
expelled by means of the Eastern Tartars, whose aid was soli- 
cited, but who, like the Saxons invited into England, refused to 
depart when their services were no longer required. In the year 
1210 China was invaded by the Western Tartars, or Mouguls. 
Their leader, Kobley Khan, took Peking in 1215, and by the 
year 1280 the whole of China had submitted. 

In 1367 the Tartars were again driven out by a Chinese 
General, named Choo, who afterwards assumed the title of em- 
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peror, and founded the last of the Chinese dynasties, called the 
Ming dynasty. In 1644 the Tartars were once more conquerors, 
but resistance was kept up against them in different parts of the 
country till the year 1682, when the whole of the empire was 
totally reduced by the Tartar general, Kanghi. He was the 
founder of the existing, or ‘Ta-tsing dynasty, represented at the 
present moment by the Emperor Taou-kwang, now on the 
throne. 

The struggles of the Chinese with the Tartars after all may 
be considered more in the nature of a civil war than of a war with 
a foreign nation. ‘The physiognomy of the Tartars and Chinese 
shows that they both belong to the same race; but the one inha- 
bited a colder climate, and became therefore a people of less 
effeminate habits than the other. Hence the ease with which the 
Tartar monarchs identified themselves with their predecessors, 
and adopted the laws and customs of the country they had sub- 
dued. 

In 1518 the Portuguese, after having obtained various situa- 
tions on islands along the coast for purposes of commerce, sent 
their first embassy to China, and thirty years afterwards the 
Jesuits, headed by Father Xavier, appeared in China. At first, 
for the sake of the scientific information they brought with them, 
they were well received; but alarm being taken at their efforts 
at proselytism, which it was supposed would lead to a spiritual 
supremacy dangerous to the state, they were expelled in 
1723. 

Confucius, the celebrated moralist, philosopher, and lawgiver, 
who was contemporary with Herodotus, was born during the 
reign of Ling-te, 552 B.C. 

In all the several phases through which the Chinese advanced— 
from barbarism to a comparatively high state of civilization—they 
seem to have believed in the existence of a Supreme Being, whose 
almighty power they recognised, and to whom a national worship 
was addressed. Besides offerings to Heaven, national sacrifices 
were offered up to the mountains for their genial influences, and 
to the powers or gods supposed to preside over the earth, for luxu- 
riant crops, and even to the deities of woods, rivers, &e. But about 
the year A.D. 560, one of the emperors of the Leang dynasty 
busied himself sedulously in introducing Budhism, and Budhism 
or Boodhism is now the religion of at least one-third of the inha- 
bitants of China, as it is also that of the Birman empire and of a 
great part of Asia, but modified more or less in different countries 
by other superstitions.* Priests, however, of no religion are a 





* The leading tenets of Budhism in India ave the indestructibility of the 
universe, and the transmigration of souls. The human soul, with every 
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class much esteemed in China. ‘They are generally poor, dirty 
in their habits, and lead a mendicant kind of life. 

The arts of literature in China are almost as ancient as the 
monarchy. Printing from wooden blocks (which, for Chinese 
purposes, are superior to our metal ee was known in China 
certainly many centuries before the Christian era, although with 
us so modern an invention that it is yet but 400 years old in 
Europe. Paper of the same quality as that now in use, made of 
the bamboo, and although thinner less easily torn than our own, 
is said to have been invented 105 B.C. Long before this 
period paper of inferior qualities had been in general use. 

The earliest means of record, employed to note down the 
course of events, were, as we have before stated, the knotted 
cords, and the eight diagrams of Fith-he; they were probably 
also made to answer the same purpose as our cheques, or tallies 
of the Exchequer, in keeping accounts. Fang-héé, of the same 
dynasty, on observing the pe of the constellations, marks 
on the shells of tortoises, and the prints of horses’ feet, conceived 


the idea of forming symbolical characters, and of employing them 
as a written language to represent various objects. He made 
therefore a circle, with a dot in the centre, to represent the sun; 
a half circle with a line the new moon; uneven lines the flowing 


of water, &c. Others, carrying further the same idea, made 
similar characters to represent man, animals, trees, hills, &e. 

On the vases of the Hea and Shang dynasties, many of the in- 
scriptions are wholly hieroglyphical, others partly; on the vases 


other, is doomed to inhabit, through millions of ages, an almost endless 
succession of bodies, and this prospect not being the most pleasing, the 
highest good anticipated and hoped for by the laws of this faith is nic-ban, 
or annihilation. Budh, or Boodh, is the name of the great heroes of their 
creed, who, by their merit, first became gods, and afterwards entered into 
the blessed state of nic-ban. Every world has its Budh ; this world has had 
four. The name of the last was Guadama, whose meritorious deeds, and 
the laws he promulgated, are recorded in the sacred books called the ‘ Bada- 
zat.’ A fifth Budh is yet to come, some thousands of years hence, who will 
be called Aree-ma-doy-ch. Practically, at the bottom of this creed, as well 
of every other which has influenced extensively the human mind, will be 
found the same dim conviction of the existence of some superior being or 
beings taking cognizance of human actions, and rewarding the good and 
punishing the bad in a future life. In Budhism the punishment of the 
wicked is to inhabit the body of some inferior animal. The moral code of 
Guadama forbids—1. The taking away life, whether of man, or of any bird, 
beast, or insect; 2. Theft; 3. Lewdness and adultery ; 4. Lying, or false- 
hood in any form; 5. Drinking intoxicating liquors. The last is another 
illustration of the proverb, that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 
Tee-totalism is in the east the creed of some hundred millions of the human 
race. In Budhism there is no established order of priesthood. Any one may 
become a priest who chooses, and lay down the office at pleasure. 
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of the succeeding dynasty other characters predominate, and on 
those of the following the merely hieroglyphical characters dis- 
appear, and the more complicated signs introduced show that the 
art of writing had made considerable progress. The inscriptions 
to which we refer were engraven with great care, these vases 
being religious vessels, intended as sacred memorials to be handed 
down to posterity, 

By way of illustration we here introduce some specimens of 
these remarkable relics of antiquity, taken from a very old Chinese 
work, entitled ‘ Pé-koo-too,’ extending to sixteen large volumes, 
and containing several hundred plates of sacred vases, jugs, bottles, 
&c. of the Shang, Chow, and Han dynasties. Many of these 
vases still exist in Chinese museums,—virtuosi, or collectors of 
curious antiquities, having long abounded in China. 

No. 1 is a drawing of one of the oldest vases of which any 
description is given. It is believed to have been cast in the 
reign of one of the emperors of the Shang dynasty, and pro- 
bably in that of Tsoo Yih, who died 1496 B.C. It was made of 
gold of inferior quality, and its use was to hold about an English 
quart of sacrificial wine. The purport of the inscription, which, 
being on the side of the vase, is not shown in the drawing, and 
which we therefore print separately, is to the following effect :— 


“In the 12th moon of the year Kang-woo, his Majesty raised the 
Yew-she officer, president of the Northern Agricultural Department, 
to the fourth rank, for his meritorious conduct; and presented him 
with this valuable vase, to be used when worshipping his ancestors.” 


The blocks from which our impressions have been taken were 
executed by a Chinese artist at Canton, in 1820. ‘The reader 
has therefore before him, on the two following pages, specimens 
of Chinese wood-engraving.* 





* The earliest accounts we have of the practice of relief-wood-engraving 
for printing come from China. The best metal for stereotyping is the lining 
of tea-chests ; and the most suitable paper for receiving impressions, called 
India paper, is made from the Bamboo, and used formerly to be altogether 
supplied by China. 
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The vase from which the following drawing was made is sup- 
a ot. have been cast in the reign of ‘lae-ting, who died 
risl B.C, :— 
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On the invention of letters it is stated :— 


‘The machinations of the human heart began to operate, false- 
hood and error daily increased, specious and artful language became 
general, litigation and imprisonment followed, and such confusion 
and calamity ensued, that the shades of the departed wept during 
the darkness of night. On the other hand (it is added) polite litera- 
ture and music began to be cultivated, reason and justice to assert 
their authority, the relations of social life to be exemplified, and the 
laws to be maintained. Governors had now a rule to refer to, 
scholars authorities to venerate, and heaven, delighted, rained down 
ripe grain.” 

All the written characters now in use may be traced to 214 
roots, commencing with a single line and extending to seventeen 
strokes. The most complicated ideas are expressed by uniting 
two or more different characters. Thus, by forming the two 
words, sun H and moon A into one character, we have the word 


HW which means “ bright,” “ clear,” “ intelligent,” &c. 


The Chinese written language possesses one advantage over 
our own and over European =) om in general, that all the 
characters formed are governed by their original root, or par- 


take in some measure of its meaning. ‘Thus, suppose the root 


to be heart, hand, sun, moon, wood, water, ox, earth, eye, metal, 
horse, fish, fowl, &c., all ideas connected with those words are 
expressed by some modification of the original sign. 

any of the characters, as hwuy [] an enclosure, and jin )\ 
man, which combined form the word chow [A] a prisoner, speak 


to the eye and mind at the same time. ‘This is not the case 
with derivatives from the Latin and Greek, or Teutonic 
languages; and hence those in China who speak different dia- 
lects, so that they cannot understand each other’s speech, can 
yet read out of the same book. ‘The peculiar construction 
of the language also favours a much more philosophical arrange- 
ment, and better classification of ideas than any other with 
which we are acquainted. It possesses no alphabet, and no 
rammar as compared with that of any European language. 
There are no declensions of nouns or pronouns, no conjugation 
of verbs. The singular is made plural, not by a change of termi- 
nation, but by a new word. Thus the pronoun I is expressed 
by wo, we, or us, by wo-mun. 

The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of the Chinese 
language arises from the number of meanings that a word has 
acquired by having been in use for ages. The student may soon 
learn the meaning of the ordinary words and characters in their 
general acceptation, but when he turns from work to work, he 
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will find the same terms have a variety of other significations, as 
different from the original as the ideas we connect with a box 
seat on the mail and olen on the ear. 

We have stated that the first written characters employed were 
hieroglyphics, afterwards modified to what is termed the Ta- 
chuen-wan, or ancient seal character. Of this the inscription we 
have given from the vase, No. 1 is aspecimen. This was fol- 
lowed by Seaou-chuen-wan, less complicated characters, as 
written by Chow 800 years before Christ. In later times, the 
Le character became much in use,—a variety in the mode of 
writing the former character, by making the thin strokes thick. 
This form was followed by the Tsaou character, 
which may with propriety be termed a free running 
hand, and is in general use for correspondence, and 
where the saving of time is an object, as it can be 
written in half the time required for the Kae-shoo 
and printed characters. The government does not 
allow it to be used in official documents, from the 
great similarity that one character bears towards 


Na 
another. 
The Chinese classical books, or the works held in 
the highest estimation, from their antiquity and in- 
trinsic worth, are the ‘ Woo-king,’ or five books, and 
‘Sze-shoo,’ four books, chiefly compiled by Confucius 
and his followers. ‘The most celebrated is the ‘ Woo- 
king,’ containing the records, which go back to the 
foundation of the monarchy. 

The ancient literature of China would have been 
much more voluminous than it is, had it not been for 
the edicts of Tsin-che-hwang-te, the same emperor 
who built the great wall of China, and who, although 
famed for that and for his military exploits, seems to 
have been a tyrant anda madman. His conduct during 
his lifetime having been freely censured by different writers, he 
became incensed, and resolved to destroy the press and strangle 
or imprison all who were connected with it. All ancient records 
were committed to the flames, at the suggestion of the minister 
Le-sze, who thus memorialized the monarch :— 


“Tf the people support not the new order of things, but retain 
their prejudices in favour of old laws and usages, will not anarchy 
ensue? Your minister implores that your Majesty will cause the 
Royal librarian to burn all works, whether in prose or verse, written 
prior to your Majesty’s reign, and that all private persons possessing 
such works may be required to deliver them up to the Show-win 
officer, that they may be publicly destroyed. If the officers of govern- 
ment, or any other persons, conceal, or connive at concealing, the 
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ancient records, let them, after thirty days from the publication of 
this ordinance, suffer death. As to those who wish to study divinity 
and the art of physic, let the government provide proper officers for 
their instruction.” 

A proclamation having been issued to this effect, a vast number 
of works were actually destroyed, and 460 persons who resisted 
are said to have suffered death by being thrown alive into a great 
pit, where they perished. Two years afterwards the emperor 
died, and then a re-action took place. Books of every kind 
became in request, works of history, poetry, and romance were 
written, and search was made in every part of the empire for 
such copies of the ancient records as could yet be found, that they 
might be carefully preserved. 

From that time to the present the press of China has remained 
comparatively free, and literature has been almost a national pur- 
suit. ‘The works of various kinds now extant in China are pro- 
bably much more numerous than those of Europe, and whatever 
merit they may possess, the scholars have yet to be found by 
whom it can be fairly appreciated, and by whom this mine can be 
rw erly explored. Literary talent in China still obtains the 

ighest honours. The road to civil distinctions is through 
public halls of examination, and the common people are fond 
of reading. 

The system of government pursued is on the whole favour- 
able to the industry of the people, and the extent to which 
it was once supposed population presses in China upon the 
means of subsistence is an entire delusion. ‘The working classes 
are contented, the rights of property are respected, and there 
exists in China, as in England, a large wealthy middle class. 
Chinese servants we have found in our own experience as 
faithful and trustworthy as those of England, and among their 
merchants instances are on record of some who have risked 
their lives to fulfil an engagement. In seaport towns, however, 
like Macao and Canton, as at Portsmouth and Bristol, some 
— of the population will of course exist in a more or 
ess demoralized state. It happened to ourselves once, during a 
residence of eleven years at Macao, to be knocked down and 
robbed, but the result showed that even foreigners are not placed 
out of the protection of the laws of China. On complaining to 
the authorities a solemn investigation into the facts of the case 
was instituted, and the responsible officers for the district in which 
the offence occurred not being able to produce the offenders, the 
Commander of the fort Casa Branca, the Guard of the Inner 
Coast, and the Tso-tang magistrate, were all cashiered. Would 
as much have been done in England for a native of China 
attacked and robbed in the neighbourhood of London ? 
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These historical notes will serve the purpose for which they 
were intended, if they help to Jead to the conviction that the 
people of China rank sufficiently high to claim from us the same 
respectful observance of their laws and usages when in a Chinese 
port, that we should pay to those of any European nation with 
whom we had commercial relations. Unhappily a notion has pre- 
vailed that the Chinese are in every way so immeasurably inferior 
to Europeans, and so little acquainted with the arts of civilization, 
that we are justified in treating the edicts of a viceroy of Canton 
(a city almost as large as London) or of a Chinese chief com- 
missioner, with as little ceremony as we would those of an African 
chief. The same notion of our inferiority as compared with them- 
selves undoubtedly prevails to a great extent in China; though 
we have conversed with many Chinese at Canton who fully 
admitted to us the fact of the superiority of England as a great 
naval power, and our pre-eminence in various arts and sciences. 

But if there have been assumption and arrogance on the part of 
Chinese officials, there at least has been an equal display of the 
same qualities on our part: Their ignorance of English institu- 
tions has not been surpassed by our want of acquaintance with 
those of China; ignorant as we are even of the language of the 
people with whom we have been carrying on an immense com- 
merce, and with whom we are now at war. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the whole of this unhappy quarrel might not 
have been avoided and amicable relations with the Chinese 
have been increased to an indefinite extent, if only half a dozen 
words had been correctly understood, which, wrongly translated 
in the documents sent to this country, have given altogether a 
false impression of the spirit and policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment. The beginning of the rupture may be partly traced to 
the mere verbal mistakes of Lord Napier and others, in taking 
offence where none was intended, and in a profound contempt 
for Chinese established forms and usages, which we have never 
given ourselves the trouble to understand. 

On the expiration of the charter of the East India Company in 
1834, Lord Napier was sent out as Superintendent of the British 
trade in China. On notifying his arrival in the Canton river he 
was desired to remain for a time at Macao. ‘This injunction he 
took upon himself to disobey, and proceeded up the river without 
a permit, to Canton. When there, instead of communicating with 
the authorities through the Hong Merchants (the usual official 
channel) he determined to address a letter to the viceroy direct. 
A letter, therefore, to the viceroy was formally sent to the gates 
of Canton, but was there refused to be received by the mandarins ; 
they endeavouring to explain, but without effect, that while it 
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was their duty to present memorials and petitions, they were not 
authorised to take charge of letters on business relating to which 
an official channel had been appointed by the government. The 
viceroy, not to be deficient in courtesy, then sent two of the 
Hong Merchants to Lord Napier, with credentials empowering 
them to discuss with his lordship whatever business might form 
the object of his mission. These messengers Lord Napier 
* courteously dismissed,” still insisting upon seeing the viceroy, 
or communicating with him by letter. At length, finding that 
no one would take charge of a letter to the viceroy, he waves the 
point of form, and writes upon it the word ‘ pin,’ or petition. 

The next day Lord Napier takes offence at seeing his name 
spelled by a mandarin in Chinese characters signifying “ labori- 
ously vile.” To explain this imaginary insult (and it was nothing 
more) we must remind our readers that the Chinese having no 
alphabet, English proper names can only be written in the 
Chinese language by words corresponding somewhat in sound, 
whatever may be their sense. Hence Dr Morrison’s name, as 
spelled by the Chinese, signifies “a polite horse;” Mr Pattle’s, 
“eight cash;” that of another resident at Macao, “a hundred 
weight of hemp.” 

The letter of Lord Napier, though sent as a petition, pro- 
duced no effect. An interview was arranged between him and 
three of the principal mandarins of the province, but them he 
offended by insisting upon placing their chairs of ceremony in a 
manner different to the usual custom. He was therefore again 
told that the Hong Merchants were the only official channel 
allowed by government for the transaction of commercial busi- 
ness; and declining to communicate with them, he was ordered 
todepart. Refusing to depart, and alarming the Chinese authori- 
ties with the appearance of two British men-of-war in the river, 
the trade was suspended. Lord Napier then publishes in the 
Chinese language a proclamation addressed to Chinese merchants, 
which in England would be termed an inflammatory and seditious 
placard, complaining of the ignorance and obstinacy of the viceroy. 
This too being unavailing, and the Chinese adopting their usual 
quiet but effective mode of ejectment, depriving him of his ser- 
vants, and stopping his supplies, Lord Napier finally retires to 
Macao, where he dies, from the combined effects of fever, anxiety, 
and chagrin. 

It is impossible to imagine conduct on the part of an official 
agent more unjustifiable and impolitic than that of Lord Napier. 
The points raised, whether of trivial or serious importance, were 
not points upon which provincial authorities had the power of 
changing established customs, even if they had possessed the 
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inclination. The Hong Merchants could only be superseded by 
authority from Peking, a thousand miles off, and Lord Napier 
was in fact almost requesting the viceroy to depart from his 
allegiance, and raise the standard of revolt. 

To bring the case home, let us imagine a French envoy, 
claiming a title rendering it doubtful whether he should be 
oo as a consul or as an ambassador, arriving at Dovor. 
The governor requests him to remain there until notice of his 
arrival can be transmitted to the Home-office. The envoy 
refuses, and proceeds up the river to London. When in Lon- 
don he proposes to address a letter to the Queen upon the affairs 
of the East, but is told that the proper channel for business of 
that nature is the Board of East India Directors; upon which 
he publishes a proclamation setting at defiance the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and intimating in plain terms 
his determination to appeal to force. 

The propriety of the rebuke administered to Lord Napier in 
the proclamation of the viceroy will now be manifest. After 
summing up the regulations established by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the trade of Canton, he says,— 


‘¢ The Chinese nation has its laws. It is so everywhere. England 
has its laws, and how much more so the Celestial Empire. The said 
foreign minister having crossed a sea of many thousand miles to 
inquire into and take the superintendence of commercial affairs, 
ought to be a person acquainted with the principles of government, 
and with the forms essential to its dignity. In every affair he ought 
to act in accordance with the dictates of reason; how else could he 
discharge the duty of an officer, and exercise a proper control over 
the merchants of his own nation ?” 


In another proclamation, the viceroy says, evidently with a 
clear and just conception that he has been requiring nothing but 
what by impartial persons would be deemed strictly in accord- 
ance with the laws and customs of civilized nations— 


“¢ When the said nation’s king shall hear the facts respecting our 
official orders and the replies to them, he will see that the whole 
wrong lies with the agent or minister he has employed.” 


These false steps of Lord Napier are much to be lamented. 
The high tone and menacing attitude then assumed,—the alarm 
occasioned by the appearance of our ships of war on various parts 
of the coast, in the attempt to force a trade with prohibited dis- 
tricts, and the progress of our arms on the north and western 
frontier of China,—no doubt excited a suspicion of our ulte- 
rior designs, and have tended quite as much as the smuggling 
trade in opium, in which our merchants have been engaged to 
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an extent before unprecedented, to precipitate measures with a 
view of breaking off the connection, and keeping us in future at 
arms’ length. 

It is our ignorance alone of the Chinese language (as shown 
in our translation of their official documents) that has led us to 
conclude that the Chinese are wanting in courtesy and attention 
to foreigners, or are in the habit of using nick-names and insult- 
ing expressions. So far from this being the case, they have a pro- 
verb which says, “ He that spits dirt, First defiles his own mouth.” 
Personally in our intercourse with them we have never found 
them either apt to give or take offence. They are not, like hot 
and hasty persons, in the habit of losing their tempers on slight 
occasions, but are generally cool and collected, and much more 
willing than ourselves to forget, instead of resenting, an 
affront. 

In one of the documents translated, addressed by the viceroy to 
the Hong merchants, the words barbarian and barbarian eye occur 
no less than twenty times; and Lord Napier bitterly complains 
of the insults heaped upon him by the use of these expressions. 
Mr Lindsey, also, in his former pamphlet, urges Lord Palmer- 
ston to require— 


‘¢ That a discontinuance of the word barbarian and of all other 


insulting expressions should be made imperative in all future nego- 
tiations with the Chinese. I feel confident that insisting on this 
would greatly facilitate all ulterior arrangements, and this is my 
reason for placing it foremost among our grounds of complaint.” 


Now will it be believed, that this foremost ground of complaint has 
no existence but in Mr L.’s own imagination, and that of others 
who have been in like manner deceived by a mistranslation of a 
term to which the Chinese attach no such meaning as that be- 
longing to the English word “ barbarian.” Such, however, is the 
fact. The word Agk Man,—improperly rendered “ barbarian,”— 
signifies southern people, or foreigners from the south. On 
turning to the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ the best authority that the 
Chinese themselves can produce, the following seven definitions 
will be found of the word Man. 

1. 7% FG, nan e ming, “a name for southern foreigners.” 
2. Persons living 300 (Chinese) miles beyond the frontiers, in a 
southerly direction, are expressed by Man. 3. Persons who 
come from a distance, but who are not subject to our laws, are 
called Man. 4. A Country that lays remote, 500 leagues, is 
called Man, or foreign. 5. Man signifies small, delicate, the 
incipient — of instruction. 6. ‘There are southern foreign- 
ers who have ten names, these are called Pih-man, *‘ White- 
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foreigners;’ those having five names are called Neaou-man, 
‘ Bird-foreigners.’ 7. The name of a bird,” &c. 

Dr Morrison, in his Dictionary, arranged according to the 
Sounds, at page 131, says that “the four words A 4K 
7G # man, teth, keang, e, express the foreigners on the 
south, north, west, and east of China.” In his Dictionary 
arranged according to the Roots, at page 290, when defining 
Man, he says, “In ancient times, the Chinese divided 
the surrounding foreigners thus: JU FF FE Wh. J\ 4K 

> = = 7 

FEC. CR AN EHR EH 
the nine E foreigners are on the east, the eight Teih are on the 
north, and the seven Jug are on the west, and the eight Man 
are on the south, and the next beyond these (in the four points 
of the compass) are four deserts.” ‘These people are mentioned in 
the Four Books of Confucius, and are referred to much earlier in 
their histories. Man, at this early period, was applied to the people 
of Canton and the surrounding country. Taking any one of the 
above meanings, it is clear that the public confidence has been 
shamefully abused by persons possessing so slight a knowledge 
of the Chinese language as to be utterly disqualified for the task 
they undertook to perform, that of faithfully rendering the mean- 
ing of words in one language into those of another. 

The governor, in addressing the Hong merchants over whom 
he presided, and on requiring them to explain to Lord Napier on 
what conditions the trade was carried on, could have no motive 
to speak contemptuously of his lordship, or of applying to him, 
or to any European resident, the word Man, if it implied the 
opprobrious epithet “ barbarian,” as understood by Europeans, 
for as yet no misunderstanding had arisen. 

The term eye is, in China, employed in the same sense as 
that in which we use the words “head” and “arm,” when we speak 
of an individual as being the head of a department, or of a regi- 
ment as an arm of the service: but as we do not use the word 
“eye” in those senses, to translate the Chinese term mih by the 
English word “eye,” is, in fact, only to caricature the meaning 
of the writer, and make it appear ridiculous. ‘The term ‘ bar- 
barian eye ” ought to be rendered “ foreign minister,” or ‘ super- 
intendent.” The word Man is applied by the Chinese to us in 
precisely the same sense as the term E, which also signifies 
foreigner. We know not how to account for the erroneous 
rendering of the word Man, seeing how explicit the Imperial 
Dictionary is as to its import, as well as the extract cited from 
Dr Morrison’s Dictionary, except it arises from the phrase 
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man-sin, “foreign heart ;” a term which was anciently used to 
denote a cruel or barbarous disposition. 


It is inconceivable the blunders that have been committed 
through our almost total ignorance of the language of the people 
with whom we were carrying on extensive commercial dealings. 
Offence was taken at a proclamation stuck up on the walls of the 
British factory at Canton, by which it was supposed some insult 
was intended: the reply of the Hoppo was, “It has been posted 
there every year for the last thirty years: why did you not earlier 
discover and represent this imaginary grievance?” Imaginary 
we know it to have been. 

In translating a letter from the Emperor of China to the King 
of Great Britain, sent in 1806, the former is made to address the 
latter as his “reverently submissive tributary;” but the word 
tsin-kung, which has been rendered “tribute,” implies nothing 
more than an offering from respect. The Emperor of China was 
simply acknowledging the presents received at the hands of our 
embassies. 

Offence has sometimes been taken because the English have 
been called Hung-maou-kwei, which has commonly been trans- 
lated ‘ red-hair'd devils;” the term kwei, however, rendered 
devils (more correctly genii,) implies good spirits as well as bad, 
and might with poh ropriety be translated “angel,’’ there 
being good and bad angels. This figurative expression, used by 
the Chinese, simply means “red-haired people,” to distinguish the 
English from themselves,—a race of black-haired people, which 
they are proud of being styled. We have heard this term, Hung- 
maou-kwei, used by a mandarin high in office, on an occasion of 
state ceremony and etiquette, when, Englishmen being present, 
it was morally impossible he could knowingly have selected an 
abusing epithet. 

But enough, for the present, of these extraordinary errors. We 
wish it were as easy to get out of the embarrassment of our present 
position as to explain these mistakes of translation. Whether just 
or not, there will be, perhaps has been, no difficulty in making 
reprisals, or, in other words, seizing the property of Chinese 
subjects, to indemnify our opium merchants for the loss they 
have sustained ;* but we do not feel quite so certain of our power 





* It is to be remarked that the value of the opium would have been lost 
if it had not been seized, but simply returned on the hands of the con- 
signees. We are not, however, defending the conduct of Commissioner Lin, 
who clearly put his government in the wrong, by placing Captain Elliot 
under restraint, and by so doing has afforded the British smuggler a chance 
of realizing the full amount of his shipment. Up to that time the blame 
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to force the Chinese government to resume with us the com- 
mercial relations which have been interrupted. Commerce is the 
creature of confidence, not of fear. The moral influence of the 
government over the whole people of China is, perhaps, greater 
than we suspect; and that whatever influence it may possess will 
be exerted to stir up Chinese feelings of nationality and pride 
against foreigners, there is no doubt. The result of a similar 
quarrel, in the case of the Dutch and Japanese, was to exclude 
the Dutch altogether from the ports of Japan, which their ships 
have now not entered for the last 198 years ! 
P. P. T. 








Arr. I1.—1. Cuvres Completes de J. B. Racine. Paris. 1838. 
2. CEuvres Completes de Victor Hugo. Paris. 1839. 
3. Ruy Blas. Drame par V. Hugo. Paris. 1839. 


“V HEN I say that bad is bad,” said Gothe to Eckermann, 


“ what do I gain by it? but if I should chance in my 
negativing mania to say that good is bad (as too often happens), 
then I do a great deal of harm. The end of all our endeavours 
is not to pull down, but to build up something that mankind may 
rejoice in, and look upon with profit.”* 

This doctrine we are anxious to see enforced, and to see the 
polemical fault-finding and superficial criticism of this analytic 
age give place to a deeper and truer spirit of synthetical exposi- 
tion.+ Among the many heresies of this carping criticism, of 
insolent dogmatism, ignorance of the fundamental principles of 
art, and of the laboured witticisms of the would-be Johnsons 
and Lessings of our day, few are more flagrant and unjust than 





was wholly on our side. We were smuggling a prohibited drug, with the 
connivance of the viceroy, it is true, but still in defiance of repeated procla- 
mations from the Imperial government ; and instead of employing agents 
with powers like those exercised by the Supercargoes of the East India Com- 
pany, by whom the trade was formerly kept in some sort of check, we send 
over Superintendents armed with no authority, and backed by no adequate 
display of force, by whom the opium trade was allowed to run riot till at last 
it forces itself upon the attention of the government at Peking, and is put 
down by the strong hand. 


* ‘Gespriiche mit Géthe.’ B. II. 


+ Compare the eloquent introduction to the recent edition of Schlegel’s 
‘ Lectures on the Drama,’ by R. I. Horne. 
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the supercilious tone in which the French tragedians are ever 
mentioned in England, and with few exceptions in Germany. 
Were the actual votes in their favour to be summed up, they 
would amount to a very small proportion ; but here, as elsewhere, 
the loudest railers are those who know least about the matter. 
Granting that every one of these tranchant critics had read 
them, and, having read, were masters enough of the principles of 
art to judge, it would still remain indisputably evident that they 
are radically wrong. 

We are advancing no paradox. We are not placing ourselves 
against the full-streaming tide of English prejudice on this score, 
for the paltry sake of singularity; but we are anxious, for the 
sake of art, of criticism, and of truth, to let something like an 
impartial examination of the matter be placed before our readers, 
* confident as is the falcon’s flight,” that if wrong occasionally in 
the matter, we are right in the spirit of our inquiry. Indeed, it 
might long ago have suggested itself to men that don tragedies, 
which have been the glory and delight of a highly intellectual 
people for upwards of two centuries, surviving all the wondrous 
changes in habits, opinions, and taste, and which were, moreover, 
for many years the model of all Europe, to depart from whose 
principles was as great a heresy as to depart from the Homeric 


epos in construction of an epic, were not only worthy of a 
patient examination, but must necessarily have contained within 
them some elements of greatness and imperishable beauty. 
The fact was, that directly the reaction came, the contempt was 
equal to the previous admiration; and Terence long ago told us 
how unjust is ignorance— 


“ Homine imperito nunquam quidquam injustius.” 


Lessing saw clearly enough that the French drama was based 
upon confined principles; he saw the manifest superiority of 
dramatic capability in the freer rules of Shakspeare and Calderon, 
and he relentlessly attacked the French drama, in his *‘ Drama- 
turgie,’ with inimitable powers of sarcasm, wit, illustration, and 
logic. In his zeal as a partisan he was blind even to their 
excellencies—he slaughtered their hitherto potential existence 
in Germany, and when followed up by Schiller, Gothe, the 
Schlegels, 'Tieck, Novalis, &c. the defeat was complete. Never- 
theless, as before said, the blindness of zeal dimmed the eyesight 
of even these clear-sighted men. 

In England the case was precisely similar in spirit, though 
very dissimilar in the talent which was brought to bear on the 
subject. “The Germans only wished to establish the one fact, 
that the French were by no means-the best model; the English, 
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hurried away by the delight of contempt and the luxury of scorn, 
established (to their own satisfaction) that the French drama 
was, in their own significant phrase, “trash.” The end we 
propose in the following pages, is not to see whether either the 
classic or romantic drama of France is a model for us, but rather 
whether it is a poetry, fulfilling its condition as such, and worthy 
of our study. We shall divide our paper into two parts, the 
first treating of the classic drama generally, with Racine as the 
type ; and the second of the romantic drama, with Victor Hugo 
as its type. 

In studying the poetry of another nation, or period, our first 
necessary step towards its appreciation is the going out of our- 
selves, and imaginatively identifying ourselves with the people 
of that nation or period; without this all is folly: we may be 
able to eelentned Gn delineations of passion, or the descriptions 
of nature ; but all the internal spirit, even to its most trivial 
outward manifestations, is dark to us, unless we have previous} 
made ourselves masters of that spirit. ‘The force of this asi: 
will be felt by any one who remembers his first perusal of a 
Greek drama—of a ‘ Comedia Famosa,’ by Calderon; the ‘ Co- 
media Divina’ of Danté; or a tragedy by Racine. We have 
no hesitation in saying that no modern ever read a Greek play 
for the first time without considerable disappointment, unless he 


had previously trained himself by a sedulous study of Greek 
philosophy, manners, &c. It is so unlike all he has been accus- 
tomed to regard as excellent, both in form and spirit, that he 
— the praises of scholars. However, he reads another, 


and another, and another—he gets initiated into’ the principle 
which regulates them, and he sees how erroneous and superficial 
was his first impression. Such is precisely the case with Racine. 
Let the reader first clearly discern the principle of this drama, 
—let him cease to regard it per Shakspeare,—and his disappoint- 
ment will be turned to admiration. In studying the Greek 
drama he must ascertain what their object truly was; how the 
necessities of the stage, and the internal necessities of their 
drama, subjected them to certain rules and forms, which are not 
eternal, but simply temporal; these and many other things must 
he clearly discern before he can appreciate the works which are 
eternal. In studying the French drama he must pursue the 
same course, some hints towards which will be attempted to be 
given in the course of these pages. ‘“ But,” he may reply, “I 
differ from the principle, a turn to Shakspeare”—good; then 
why do you, O differer! praise with rounded periods this said 
Greek drama? The mere beauty of language is not sufficient 
—is it not because it is Greek? Suppose that the French 
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drama had been transmitted to us precisely as it is, only as com- 
ing from the Greeks,—confess honestly that we should have 
shouted over it—commented on it—bowed down to it in rever- 
ence—established professors to darken it—in a word, set it up as 
a model. Yet no one will be hardy enough to deny that, 
dramatically speaking, the Greek drama is as full of faults as 
beauties, though no one seems inclined to point them out, or to 
draw the above comparison with Shakspeare. 

One of the barriers to be mentally overleaped, ere we can relish 
French poetry, is the characteristic and distinctive differences be- 
tween the nations. ‘‘ Monsieur Soupe-maigre,” and * God d—n 
Roast-bif,” have ever been too opposite thoroughly to assimilate. 
The undercurrents of nature doubtless remain everywhere the 
same; but the foam-crested waves, wild-billowing, gently-undulat- 
ing, loud-roaring, or low-murmuring—in short, all the infinite 
variety of superficies—vary with climate, government, religion, 
opinions, &c. These distinctive tendencies of character naturally 
give rise to differences of Art; but we must not seize upon a differ- 
ence,and with loud voice and complacent mien declare it to be false, 
because it is a difference—we must not in Art imitate our coun- 
trymen abroad, who go the Cadran Bleu and demand a beefsteak! 
which, on not getting @/ Anglais, they get red in the face in elo- 
quent denunciations on F’rench cookery! In all cases we must leave 
ourselves entirely out of the question. In the French character 
we observe that irrepressible vehemence, theatricality, and live- 
liness which burst forth continually into mad extravagance, bom- 
bast, and farcery. A Frenchman cannot divest himself of the 
idea that the attention of the whole world is upon him, and thus 
he is always in an attitude; nor can he, without great difficulty, 
conceive Nature otherwise than as she manifests herself in the 

ilded salon or Tuileries. Look at the plate of Virginie, just 
issued, and you will remark that although the artist has done his 
utmost to represent innocent rusticity, and placed her in the open 
fields, yet he has thrown a scarf around her simple dress after the 
last Parisian mode! This a Frenchman could hardly resist. If 
ne — out a pretty woman, he is sure to see if she is bien mise. 

e Balzac, in his ‘ Peau de Chagrin,’ represents his hero, who 
is rushing franticly to commit suicide, meeting his mistress, and 
having his attention arrested by her face, “ si joes encadrée!” 
These things are “so French”’—nevertheless a Frenchman would 
find in English art a multitude of characteristics equally absurd. 
And each nation is right. ‘There are some temporalities which 
can never be admitted into the sphere of Art, but these excepted, 
the artist must always reflect the spirit of his time. 

A writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ of unquestionable talent 
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and unquestionable complacency, speaking of French and Eng- 
lish Poetry, says, “ If we were called upon to state in a few 
words the grand distinctions of the two schools, we should pro- 
bably say fat our poetry draws its materials chiefly from Nature 
and theirs from Art (!)—that our images are borrowed, for the 
most part, from the Country and theirs from the Town—that we 
deal fearlessly with the primitive and universal passions of our 
kind, and they almost exclusively with the pretensions and pre- 
judices of persons of rank—that their dread is to be ignoble, ours 
to be insipid—their triumph to overcome difficulties, ours to give 
emotion.” (Vol. xxxvii, p. 407.) And this is what the critic 
would “ probably say,” in the event of his being “ called upon to 
state the grand distinctions” —we have no further objection to it 
than that it is wrong! He is only right once, and that where he 
says * their dread is to be ignoble”—because they had some just 
notions of the aim of Art, which is by no means to excite increased 
action of cambric handkerchiefs, but to elevate—to ennoble ! 
The above citation is a good specimen of the style of criticism 
adopted by those who wish to be philosophical upon what they 
have not troubled themselves to understand. ‘ Our materials,” 
it is said, “‘are drawn from Nature—theirs from Art”—by which 
we are convinced that he had his own notions about Nature and 
Art—and that the former was a sort of Wordsworth world, very 


pleasant scenery, with very clean, very simple, — honest non- 
l 


sensual peasants, who knew no vice, spoke remarkably pure Eng- 
lish, and had great coxcombry in clean linen; and by Art he 
meant a very crowded saloon, with ormolu, china, knickknacks, 
rococo, &c., filled with very insipid, heartless people, who won 
each other’s money, seduced each other’s wives, or mothers, and 
cut each other’s throats with perfect grace and nonchalance. As 
to the French not dealing in Passions, but confining themselves 
to prejudices and pretensions, it is simply one of the hardiest 
assertions we remember—they would be worth knowing! And 
as to imagery, only let the reader think for an instant of Shak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fleteher, Ford, Massinger, &c., how full 
of town-wit and popular allusions, temporary prejudices, con- 
ceits, &c.! And Milton, does he draw his images from the Coun- 
try? if so, it must be confessed that they have been tolerably 
filtered through the Classics and his own mind. 

Another point of separation is the language, which is not only 
a wretched medium for poetry, but to us is rendered more so by 
association ; it is in itself not only poor and thin, but wanting in 
idiom, except for wit or light graceful conversation. Language 
is a greater creator of ideas than is usually admitted—if it origi- 
nate from the intellect, it reacts on it, and no one accustomed to 
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composition can have failed to remark the influence of a word on 
a train of thought. Compare the nations with a rich, strong lan- 
guage with those of a poor, thin one—the Greeks, Germans, Itali- 
ans, Spaniards, and English, with the Romans, French, and Portu- 
‘guese—and see how immeasurably superior the poetry. Moreover 
the French have not a poetical language, as distinct from that of 
every-day, and thus the same onaih which have convulsed us to- 
day in some exquisite witticism, we shall read to-morrow in the 
stately lines of Racine—how can a smile be avoided? Hence 
all the passages in French poetry, remarkable for their beauty, 
are owing to the truth of passion or sentiment, rather than the 
inexpressible beauty of words. In the whole range of their 
poetry you cannot find a passage such as this— 


*¢ Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


And what is more, they seldom attempt it—failing egregiously 
when they do. Fancy the correct and elegant Racine, in one of 
the choruses to ‘ Athalie,’ addressing God— 


‘¢ Qui donne aux fleurs leur aimable peinture!” 


And in Phédre, he speaks of a noble poussiére; which is forced 
on him by the poverty of his language, admitting nothing above 
common-place io bombast ; this is the cause, we take it, of the 
French avoiding as much as possible drawing their images from 
the country. ‘Their want of poetical language may be illustrated 
by a comparison with our own. We haye the expression “ mov- 
ing the bowels of compassion,” but should hardly think of using 
it in poetry—Racine and Corneille, however, frequently do so; 
and Racine calls Helen “la moitié coupable de Menelas.” 
Again, in the ‘ Iphigenie,’ Achilles says— 


“Votre fille me plu, je pretendis lui plaire ; 
Elle est de mes sermens seule depositaire.” 


Such things make us laugh in spite of our gravity; yet these 
should not deter us from a hearty appreciation of what is noble. 
We are quite sure that they would detect many laughable points 
in our best poets, although we hazard a doubt whether anything 
so good as “respectable Juliet” (Shakspeare’s), or the apparition 
in Macbeth, saying, “ Monsieur Macbeth, Monsieur Macbeth, 
prenez garde de Monsieur Macduff,” or translating Hamlet “so 
sad, so woe-be-gone.” ‘ Anzi Douleur! va-t-en!” We cannot 
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conguer our risibility at the pertinacity with which they call Cly- 
temnestra Madame, or Achilles and Agamemnon Seigneur, which 
is owing to our associations, not to any faultin them. We use the 
term, “my lord,” which corresponds to their Seigneur, and do 
not laugh; but when they read “ my lord,” in our tragedies, they 
smile and think of “ Milord Anglais.” But with regard to the 
above instances we must suppose them to arise from a certain 
insensibility to Bathos, which has its origin in their love of the 
Vehement, Pompous and Elevated, the natural fate of which is 
Bombast or Bathos. Victor Hugo, in one of his prefaces, com- 
mences a paragraph thus: “ L’art et l’auteur de ce livre n’a ja- 
mais varié dans cette pensée ”—Art and the author of this book! 
Art and Monsieur Hugo! Sterne was very characteristic in his 
sarcasm of the French Barber, who offered to immerse his perri- 
wig in the ocean to show that damp would not uncurl it! Or 
the exquisite story of the Parisians, when the allies took away the 
pictures from the Louvre, and they exclaimed, ‘ Let them go—we 
will paint others !’’ 

Another point is the Rhyme, the use of which gives their tra- 
gedies that cold, artificial appeararice to which we object; and 
this we beg to say is no national objection, but an Bsthetical 


one—a writer on Dramatic Verse, in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle’ 


for May, thus states the matter. 


“‘ If Grief or Passion be exaggerated and swell into bombast, we 
dry our tears—and Rhyme is the bombast of prose. But as in 
Grief or Passion we make use of intense figures and language, we 
are excited enough to allow the elevation of blank verse, which pre- 
aura its natural air sufficiently to prevent our noticing the arti- 

ce. 

Nevertheless, so little are the French aware of this, that even 
the latest of their good poets, Victor Hugo, defends it to the ut- 
most. 

‘“‘ Rime,” says he, ‘‘ cette esclave reine, cette supréme grace de 
notre poesie! . . . . .  L’idée trempée dans le vers prend 
soudain quelquechose de plus incitif et de plus éclatant—C’est le 
fer que devient acier.” 


We have now explained some causes of an Englishman’s dislike 
to French poetry, not one of which, it will be observed, affects a 
Frenchman, and it was for Frenchmen this poetry was written; 
it is better therefore that we should learn to look with a French- 
man’s eyes, and to receive por | a fresh delight, than to set up 
a bulwark of prejudices from which we can see nothing but faults, 
thereby only receiving the diseased delight of Scorn. ‘The 
French are rich in excellent comedies,” observes a critic: “ we 


Vor. XXXIV. No. IT. U 
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only mention their tragedies that we may enter a protest against 
the assertion which misguided people frequently make, that they 
closely resemble those of the Greeks. bg | are no more like 
them than a French Marquis, arrayed in his full dress and ready 
to dance a minuet before Louis XIV, was like the Apollo Musa- 
getes. ‘They are, in truth, very bad imitations of very bad 
models of the tragedies of Seneca; they are bad things made 
infinitely worse.”* Here the Critic, as most people in error do, 
grows red in the face, and piles absurdity on absurdity. Unless 
we were to take into account the natural distortion of anger, we 
should say, by the above, that the Critic knew little or nothing of 
the Greek, Seneca, or French Tragedies—one of the three. He 
gives, however, two specimens whereby we may test both his 
acumen and knowledge. Ist. He says, “lt would be hard to 
deny the praise of genius to Schiller; but we must confess we 
thought Wallenstein tiresome.” 2ndly. Speaking of the Greek 
Dramatists, he says, “they never overstep that modesty which 
nature enjoins. The language, however overwhelming, the 
situation, however deep, the passion is sober, reasonable, and 
subdued.” Tlawata&! shallaballa ! 

If any one in this present day should arise and say that Racine 
had not reverently studied, and caught the true spirit of Euri- 
pides, reflecting it as far as was advisable in his works, we will 
answer him again with shad/aballa! or any other mystic anathema. 

Others are facetious and critical: discover that the Greeks of 
Racine are Frenchmen! As this involves a principle of art we 
will stop to examine it, especially as they have to establish for 
Shakspeare the merit of having painted Greeks and Romans. 
‘The Critie must reverse Géthe’s max m— 


‘¢ Erkenne erst mein sohn was er geleistet hat 
Und dann erkenne was er leisten wollte.” 


He must first place before him the writer’s aim, and then see how 
he has fulfilled that aim. Now was it Racine’s object, as an 
erudite, to present his countrymen with a correct imitation, spirit, 
and form of a Greek play? or was it his object, as a Poet, to 
ennoble his countrymen, taking the antique as his model? If it 
had been the former, the simpler plan would have been to have 
translated a play of Euripides—but such was not his object; and 
although amongst his critics there are some who could have so 
perfectly imitated an antique as to gain the approbation of all— 
noodles, yet not one of them could have as what he did. 
Had imitation been his object, his task had been light but tri- 


* Edin. Rev. ut supra. 
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vial. He had, however, fortunately another object; and, to 
move, to interest Frenchmen, he must have painted Frenchmen 
and their sentiments, not Greeks and their opinions, except in so 
far as the two nations assimilate. ‘* Notwithstanding the subjects 
of the French Drama are not generally national,” says F. 
Schlegel ;* « yet the whole species utters the ruling opinion and 
feeling of the French spirit and character in its highest point; 
and as such a perfectly national and, of its kind, the most per- 
fect and original, I willingly recognise the French Drama.” It 
must be remembered that the Greeks would only interest as men, 
and the men must be French in feeling, virtue, opinion, &c., to 
interest or be understood. Different ages have different heroes. 
The swift-footed Achilles is to us a fretful, savage, revengeful 
monster—yet he was the delight of the Greeks—so was Ulysses 
moAvoakputo¢ avnp, who is always celebrated as the craftiest of 
mankind, and who, with all his personal prowess, is depicted by 
Sophocles as an arrant coward (in his ‘Ajax flagellifer,’ v. 76-79.) 
and this without exciting any sense of scorn in the goddess or 
shame in his own breast—but it is obvious that such heroes could 
never be ours—we prefer Hector ermodauoro, or Diomed, to the 
whole host of fighters.+ Treachery was a Greek virtue, but it is 
a Christian crime. It was a Greek maxim that any point was 
better attained by guile than force, by stratagem than bloodshed, 
and this from no feeling of cowardice, but from prudence—they 
acted on the jesuitical principle of Truth being too precious a 
thing to be wasted on enemies. ‘The story of the Spartan boy 
shows sufficiently how deeply-rooted was their opinion that the 
crime lay not in the performance, but in the want of foresight 
which brought detection. On Treachery considered as a Virtue, 
Plato is very explicit. 

Socrates says, “ You will have learnt that in Homer, who 
praises Antolycus, the grandfather, by the maternal side, of Ulys- 
ses, saying that he excelled all men in the art of deceiving the 
enemy and taking an oath,” &c. And he also says, that “the best 
guardian of a camp is he who knows best how to steal from the 
enemy their resolutions, designs, and enterprises.” —(Ztep. 13.) 

It is superfluous to adduce instances of a fact so well known ; 


* Gesch. der Alten. u. Neuen Lit. 2 Theil. 


+ What should we think of a Warrior hero, who, on having his slave taken 
from him, went weeping by the sea-shore and praying his mother to get 
Jupiter to interfere for tim, and punish the whole army for their leader’s 
injustice? or who, on withdrawing himself from the army, sat apart in his 
tent coquetting it with them, and waiting to be implored to return? 
Could this Achilles hecome our Hero? 
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but the better to illustrate the difference of ancient and modern 
ethics, we refer to the Orestes of Aischylus (Chéephore) and 
that of Alfieri (Oreste). In A®schylus he himself plans and 
executes the story of his own death, excusing himself by the 
sophism that those who murdered his father Agamemnon did so 
by treachery, therefore will he snare them by treachery. In the 
magnificent tragedy by Alfieri, when Pilade proposes the deceit, 
he instinctively shrinks from it, and exclaims, 


“Mentir mio nome? ad un egisto? io?” 


In these separate delineations both poets were unquestionabl 
right; when the whole system of ethics is different, art itself will 
be different. From the historical point of view Racine and 
Shakspeare were wrong, but from the higher and poetical they 
were right. They were poets, not antiquarians. “ For the poet,” 
says Gothe, “no person is historical. He is to represent the 
moral world, and for this end he bestows on certain persons from 
history the honour of borrowing their names.” 

The account of the French tragedians in A. W. Schlegel’s 
‘ Lectures’ is, we conceive, an elaborate error, which, could we 
afford the space, we should attempt to refute passage by passage. 
This much we must admit, however, that from the point of view 
from which he regards them, he is undoubtedly correct, and all his 
arguments logical ; but then this point of view is essentially false, 
and this is the more surprising, as he was the very man to lay 
down the law of criticism in these said lectures, which we cite 
because it cannot be too often impressed on critics. “ But no 
man can be a true critic or connoisseur who does not possess an 
universality of mind, who does not possess the flexibility which, 
throwing aside all personal predilections and blind habits, enables 
him to er himself into the peculiarities of other ages and 
nations, to feel them as it were from their central point.” This 
flexibility he has not shown to the French, and so far from feelin 
them from their “central point,” he has looked at them duenak 
the spectacles of a German. He forgets throughout that they 
were addressed to Frenchmen ; he however, admits, that whatever 
value may be given to their tragic system, ‘‘ we shall be com- 
pelled to allow that the execution is masterly, perhaps not to be 
surpassed. But the great question is, how far the French tra- 
gedy is in spirit and inward essence related to the Greek, and 
whether it deserves to be considered as an improvement on it.” 
Now this, we repeat, so far from being the “ great question,” is 


a question every way superfluous, yet it is from this distorted view 
that Schlegel condemns the French. 
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Many are the accusations brought against this unhappy drama, 
amongst which that it is cold, pompous, declamatory, and ridicu- 
lously confined by Aristotelian rules. 

That it is cold in comparison with our passionate, but radically 
different drama, we admit; but that it is cold, considered, as it 
must be, in reference to itself as form, and to the Greeks as 
model, we deny. That it is pompous and declamatory we admit; 
but this is no fault, it is inherent in the very drama itself; and 
let the reader turn to Euripides—that poet of forensic phrases, 
Tiomrne pnyatwy Ss&aviwy, as Aristophanes called him— 
and he will be able to estimate the extent of Racine’s sins in this 
respect. ‘The French poets indulge profusely in rhetoric, it is 
true; but, as Schlegel well says, “ this is indeed the brilliant side 
of their tragedy, and therein it has a high and almost incomparable 
force, and through it is seen the whole spirit and character of the 
nation, with whom rhetoric in every way has a ruling influence, 
and still maintains it; even in private life we strongly observe the 
inclination towards this rhetoric of passion.”* And Hegel+ justly 
defends it from the accusation of his countrymen, sarcastically 
preferring it to that period of German poetry when passion only 
spoke in interjections! ‘There is an anecdote highly illustrative 
of this rhetorical sentiment told of an old fruit woman, who saw 
a shoeblack of about eight years of age strike in quarrel a brother 
blackness of twelve ; as the latter was going to return the blow 
she arrested his arm, and in piercing voice exclaimed, ‘ Com- 
ment! have you ne greatness of soul?” The spirit which dictated 
this was a noble anda French one. We may ask, correlatively, 
where is the second nation in which we should find the capital, 
the government, &c., in the hands of a mob for a glorious “ ‘Three 
Days,” without a single crime being committed ? 

As to the charge of its being artificial, when we are shown a 
drama that is not so, we will answer it. If it does not contain 
such a “mirror of every-day life ” (a poor object) as is seen in 
the drama of Young, Moore, Lillo, Kotzebue, &c., who delight 
in bringing the gallows with all its moral on the stage, who count 
their success by the increased fluttering of cambric handkerchiefs, 
and delight Olympus with ‘‘ something deep ;” it is because 
tragedy was meant for higher things than a newspaper intensified, 
a whatever the critic may think of it, the mind, not the hand- 
kerchief, is the great thing required to be affected. ‘ Bursts of 
pompous patriotism,” says he, “and violent tirades against foreign 
influence, form the grand staple of their verse.” False, but no 
fault if true. ‘The audience receives this with rapture, but 


* Gesch. der Alten. u. Neuen Lit. ii. + Gésthetik, b. i, p. 301. 
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seldom has recourse to its handkerchief.” Though a serious fault 
this to our critic, or to the “something deep”-loving gallery, yet 
even this fault do we find very often in the greatest of all drama- 
tists. Which excites the most tears, ‘The Stranger’ or ‘ Lear ?’ 
‘ The Gamester’ or ‘ Macbeth ?’ ‘ George Barnwell’ or ‘Hamlet ?’ 
Or have we been in error till this time in giving Shakspeare the 
preference over Kotzebue ?” 

Lastly, it is ridiculously confined by Aristotelian rules. On this 
subject so much has been written, reasonable and unreasonable, 
that we have merely to add that it was a learned error, an error 
of the time. At the period Corneille and Racine wrote, the 
Greek drama was considered perfection, and consequently to be 
guided by its rules, so far as was compatible with modern feelings, 
with the difference of stages, &c., was the only method. ‘The 
French drama differs from the English and Spanish, inasmuch 
as, instead of addressing the people iemadiedy and absolutely, 
it had its origin in a court, and amongst the learned; that they 
should have carried their scholarly prejudices with them, therefore, 
was not only natural but necessary. But having once admitted 
it to be different in construction, why do we preposterously en- 
deavour to measure it by our yards? It is as the poppy saying 
to the violet, “* How blue you are! God bless me, how dreadfull 
blue! Why don’t you become red like me?” But Nature, wit 
her large bounty, finds room for more beauties than poppies, and 
the true artist knows how to imitate her tolerance, looking with 
clear eyes at all flowers, however diverse, delighting therein. 
Why should we not read the French drama, even if it be not the 
best? We know not, unless from the principle we are so prone 
to indulge in of laughing at all Frenchmen and everything 
French. ‘ Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est!” We are accus- 
tomed to ridicule the French critics for their heresies towards 
Shakspeare, and to hold them up as models of national fatuity and 
vanity, but their ridicule has precisely the same ground as ours— 
they — everything that is not French, we despise everything 
not English ; both are wrong. 

Leaving ridicule then aside, we come to consider the French 
drama as a form of poetry which, though differing from ours, has 
still its rules and its beauties. If we nowhere find the profound 
and subtle delineation of Shakspeare, we shall nevertheless be 
delighted by noble characters, elevated sentiments, elaborately 
constructed groups, and beautiful versification. It has seldom 
those hurrying gusts of passion, those fluctuations of the ebb and 
flow of human feeling which render Shakspeare unique; still 
there, as everywhere, the poet dives into the depths of the human 
heart, and there the finest lessons are taught. We should not 
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think highly of that man’s taste who could rise from a dis- 
passionate perusal of Racine without the conviction of his being 
a great poet, and still greater artist. He is rarely intense, but 
seldom or ever feeble. More elegant than energetic, he is more 
plastic and even than the generality of poets. He has a gentle 
soul, a fine scholarly relish of antiquity, and a peculiar sensibility 
to the power of language, poor as his native tongue may be. His 
preference for Euripides is founded on a similarity of powers and 
feelings. Pathos and rhetoric are his forte, and he naturally 
resembles Euripides more than either of the other poets. ‘The 
artist is very visible in the construction of his plays. His con- 
tinual use of love as the tragic pivot is a fault which has a double 
origin—in the feeling of that period so celebrated for gallantry, 
al in his own natural disposition, which did not enable him to 
grapple with the more difficult pivots of Ambition, Remorse, 
Jealousy, Ingratitude, &c. 

The * Andromaque’ of Racine is not one of his best plays, 
nevertheless in it he has, as Schlegel admits, ‘‘ expressed the 
inward struggle and inconsistencies of passion with a truth and 
energy that had never been heard ‘on the French stage.” The 
character of Andromaque we conceive to be altogether forced ; 
the conjugal fidelity which will suffer the sacrifice of her child 


rather than marry Pyrrhus, out of respect for her dead husband, 
we must ever conceive as an exotic virtue, equally forced, per- 
nicious, and disgusting. It is difficult to suppose the widow of 
Hector entertaining the thoughts of another husband with any 
feelings but disgust, but to save the life of her child—her Hector’s 
child—one might demand that she underwent a little suffering. 
In those touching lines in Homer, 


“Yet thou, my Hector! thou art all alone 
Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in one !” 


she does not name her child! Nevertheless, such moral mistakes 
of poets find applauders. Even Schlegel says, ‘‘ ‘The fidelity of 
Andromache to the memory of her husband, and her maternal 
tenderness, are beautifully affecting.” Maternal tenderness! It 
is one of the sad errors of our present century to look too much 
to externals, to take words for deeds; men are generally not 
radical enough to see that though a vice may be wrapped in 
ermine, or bishop’s lawn, called by soft or noble names, it is still 
nakedly a vice, and not a virtue. We shall have another illustra- 
tion of this when we come to treat of Victor Hugo. ‘The cha- 
racter of Hermione in this play is most finely drawn and dis- 
criminated, and approaches Shakspeare in the fluctuations of its 
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passion. She is betrothed to Pyrrhus, and loves him ; he unhap- 

ily loves Andromache. She is alsobeloved by Orestes, but treats 
fim with scorn. In the second act we see her burning with 
jealousy, and she tells Cleone, her confidant, that she hates him :— 


‘«« Ah, je l’ai trop aimé, pour ne point le hair !” 


And we half believe her, for she thinks so herself, rage swallow- 
ing up all tender emotions, self-love struggling with the injuries 
it has received. In this state of mind she instinctively turns to 
her lover, Orestes, and says, reflectively :— 


“¢ Oreste a des vertus ; 
Il sait aimer du moins, et méme sans qu’on l’aime ; 
Et peut-étre il saura se faire aimer lui-méme.” 


This thought she flies to as a sort of consolation to her wounded 
self-love. He loves her at least! and perhaps also she can love 
him in time, and so be happy. Vain thought! The next scene 
sufficiently shows that it was but a temporary gleam, and that her 
heart is irrevocably given to Pyrrhus. She is with Orestes, who 
is overjoyed at her condescension, and seeks an explanation :— 


HERMIONE. 
‘** Oui, c’est vous dont l’amour, naissant avec leurs charmes, 
Leur apprit le premier le pouvoir de leurs armes ; 
Vous qui mille vertus me forcoient d’estimer ; 
Vous que j’ai plaint, enfin que je voudrois aimer. 
ORESTE. 


Je vous entends. Tel est mon partage funeste : 
Le coeur est pour Pyrrhus, et les voeux pour Oreste. 


HERMIONE. 
Ah! ne souhaitez par le destin de Pyrrhus, 
Je vous hairois trop.” 


Orestes then speaks of Pyrrhus, and suggests that he hates 
her :— ‘ 
‘¢ Car enfin il vous hait; son ame ailleurs éprise 
N’a plus.” 


The irritable vanity of Hermione bursts forth at this :— 
*¢ Qui vous I’a dit seigneur, qu’il me meprise ?” 


When, however, Orestes endeavours to persuade her to fly with 
him to Greece, and leave Pyrrhus with Andromache, the poet’s 
subtlety is shown in one line—she replies :— 


‘¢ Mais, seigneur, cependant s’il épouse Andromaque!” 
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This lets us into the secret of her heart—Orestes is astonished— 
she endeavours to give a different colour to the affair :— 


‘* Songez quelle honte pour nous 
Si d’une Phygienne il devenoit l’époux ! 


ORESTE. 
Et vous le haissez! Avouez-le, madame, 
L’amour n’est pas un feu qu’on renferme en une ame.” 


However, she calms his suspicions by telling him it is her duty 
that keeps her there. When Pyrrhus, enraged by Andro- 
mache’s refusal, returns to Hermione again, all her hatred 
vanishes, and love resumes its empire; but she is again deceived 
by Pyrrhus, and the ferocious pertinacity with which she pursues 
her revenge, is most admirably delineated. She sends for Orestes 
—she says :— 


“‘ Je veux savoir, seigneur, si vous m’aimez. 


ORESTE. 

Si je vous aime! oh dieux! Mes sermens, mes parjures, 
Ma fuite, mon retour, mes respects, mes injures, 

Mon désespoir, mes yeux de pleurs toujours noyé ; 
Quels temoins croirez-vous, si vous ne les croyez. 


HERMIONE. 
Vengez moi, je crois tout !” 


Is not this magnificent? The brief, stern reply to this loverlike 
rhetoric. Her soul is fixedon vengeance. ‘ Revenge me!” that 
is its utterance. As to Orestes, she cares nothing for him, and 
dismisses his rhetoric with “ Je crois tout!” A passionate scene 
succeeds, in which he ‘consents to murder Pyrrhus. The fifth act 
opens with Hermione distracted by doubt, by the many-hurrying 
emotions which throng through her heart :— 


‘¢ Ou suis-je? qu’ai-je fait ? que dois-je faire encore? 
Quel transport me saisit ? quel chagrin me devore ? 
Errante et sans dessein, je cours dans ce palais, 
Ah! ne puis-je savoir si j’aime ou si je hais?” 


This is the very depth of tragic pathos. Nothing can be finer 
than the sudden revulsion of feeling and torrent of indignation 
when Orestes tells her of the assassination of Pyrrhus. She ex- 
claims :— 
*¢ Tais-toi, perfide, 

Et n’impute qu’a toi un lache parricide. 

Va faire chez tes Grecs admirer ta fureur. 

Va: je la désavoue, et tu me fais horreur. 
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Barbare, qu’as tu fait? Avec quelle furie 

As-tu tranché le cours d'une si belle vie? 

Avez vous pu, cruel, l'immoler aujourd’hui, — 

Sans que tout votre sang se soulevat pour lui? 
Mais parle: de son sort qui t’a rendu l’abitre? 
Pourquoi l’assassiner? qu’a-t-il fait? a quel titre ? 
Qui te l’a dit? 


ORESTE. 
Oh dieux! Quoi! ne m’avez vous pas 
Vous-méme, ici, tantot, ordonné son trepas ? 


HERMIONE. 

Ah! falloit il en croire une amante insensée ? 
Ne devois-tu pas lire au fond de ma pensée? 
Et ne voyois tu pos, dans mes emportements 


Que mon cceur démentoit ma bouche a tous moments ?”’ 


We will concede that this might not call forth much of the 
cambric-handkerchief emotion, but who will be hardy enough to 
deny it to be tragically fine and subtly delineated? The plays of 
Euripides and Apostolo Zeno, on the same subject, bear no com- 
parison to it. 

We will now examine the ‘ Phédre’ and ‘ Iphigénie’ of Racine 


in comparison with those of Euripides. ‘The ‘ Hyppolitus’ of 
the latter is one of his most admired plays, and Racine says of 
his own “ Je puis assurer que je n’en ai point fait od la vertu soit 
plus mise au jour que dans celle-ci; les moindres fautes y sont 
sévérement punis: la seule pensée du crime est regardee avec 
autant d@horreur que le crime méme; les foiblesses de ’amour y 
passent pour des vraies foiblesses; les passions n’y sont présentées 
aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont elles sont 
causes; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs qui ont 
font connaitre et hair la difformité.” The story, as told by 
Euripides, is briefly this. Venus, indignant at the neglect and 
disrespect with which Hyppolitus treats her worship, is resolved 
on his ruin ; for this purpose Phedra, his step-mother, is made 
the instrument of vengeance; Venus inspiring her with a guilty 
passion for him, against which she struggles in vain. Rather a 
questionable sort of revenge for a goddess! This secretly work- 
ing passion almost brings Phedra to her grave. Her nurse, 
wishing to discover the cause of her malady, succeeds in extorting 
from her the confession of her incestuous passion ; who, contrary 
to her command, but thinking thereby to benefit her mistress, 
reveals it to Hyppolitus, whose abhorrence is unbounded. 
Phedra, betrayed and insolently rejected, resolves on instant 
death, and to revenge her wounded love and the fierce insolence 
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of her son, fastens a letter to her hand, in which she accuses 
Hyppolitus of the very crime of which he is innocent and most 
abhorrent. ‘This accusation is too readily believed by his infuri- 
ated father, who exiles him, and implores Neptune to punish 
him. Hyppolitus pursues his journey along the sea-shore, when 
his horses, terrified by a bull sent by Neptune, dash furiously 
amongst the rocks: the chariot is shattered and he mortally 
wounded. Diana, his protectress, reveals to his father the guilt 
of Phzdra and innocence of Hyppolitus, who is now conveyed 
into his presence, and expires amidst mutual expressions of 
tenderness. 

The ‘ Phédre’ of Racine is imitated from this piece, but with 
various modifications and alterations, which have been the bone of 
much contention amongst critics. Pére Brumoy, L’Abbé Bat- 
teux, La Harpe, and A. W. Schlegel have exercised their hungr 
ingenuity and learning on this bone, and, in our opinion, wit 
very little result. In the present state of criticism one may justly 
deem supererogatory any formal notice of the three first—Schlegel 
alone demands our attention. He has written a separate treatise 
(in French) on the subject, for the benefit of the French at large. 
He is throughout obviously partial—he gives everywhere the 
superiority to Euripides—and the whole treatise we conceive to 
be a logical error. From his mount of vision, doubtless all he 
sees is correct; but alas ! here, as in the before-noticed * Dramatic 
Lectures,’ his mount of vision is extremely small, commanding 
only a partial and false view. Remember that Racine was 
addressing Frenchmen, and painting Christian heroes and senti- 
ments, and all his objections vanish into air. 

The opening scene of Euripides introduces Hyppolitus re- 
turning from the chase and making his offering to Diana. Racine 
introduces him talking to his tutor, to whom he confesses his love 
for Aricie. This Schlegel considers vastly inferior to Euripides ; 
and that his making Hyppolitus dove is “ but reducing him to the 
rank of an ordinary mortal” (!!!) whereas in Euripides “he is 
the ideal of nature and chastity.” Reader, is this twaddle? In 
the Modern Drama all mythologic faith is necessarily omitted, 
and the blunder of those who have been ‘‘ classical” enough to 
retain it, is a sufficient evidence, all reasoning apart. What 
Frenchman could believe in the Hyppolitus of Euripides? So 
much for its “classical error;”’ but lying beyond and beneath all 
this, there is the subtle influence of his love for Aricie acting, 
from its purity of feeling, as an increase of his horror at the in- 
cestuous passion of Phédre, while at the same time having felt 
love himself, he knows in some measure how to excuse it in 
others! He who does not comprehend the subtlety of this cannot 
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pretend to understand the ene merits of es em Let us 
consider ita moment. Phédre, trembling and abhorrent at her 
guilty passion, treats him with feigned harshness. 


‘¢ Contre moi-méme enfin j’osai me revolter ; 
J’excitai mon courage & le persécuter. 
Pour bannir l’ennemi dont j’étois l’idolatre 
J'affectai les chagrins d’une injuste maratre ; 
Je pressai son exil; et mes cris eternels 
L’arrachérent du sein et des bras paternels.” 


But he returns, and her love becomes more violent. When, then, 
Hyppolitus learns her passion, he remembers her previous treat- 
ment, which he had naturally supposed sprang from hate, and the 
whole struggle of her soul lies revealed before him; hence with 
his horror at the crime is mingled a most sweet pity for her, and 
he does not, as in Euripides, bully her with a violent tirade 
against women, nor heap the bitter ashes of curse and hate upon 
her too-suffering head. 

In the character of Phzedra, also, we observe important differ- 
ences. In both poets her entrance is full of pathos. We see her 
treading on the brink of the grave, reduced by the heart-eating 
ayy which, like the Promethean vulture, ever unsatisfied, tears 
1er to pieces—a passion she can neither satisfy nor express, and 
the struggle of her moral feelings against this passion ever vain, 
and weakening day by day. It is happily imagined to make her 
complain of the weight oppressing her that she says 


“‘ How cumbrous is this dress ! 
Ill can my head support it. Take it off, 
And let these crisped tresses flow: Ah me!” 


and no less beautiful is her indication of her love for the Hunter 
in those fine lines Teumere ps’ erg opoc. K. T. XA. 


‘< O bear me to the mountain ; to the pines, 
The forest would I go, where the fleet hounds 
Pursue the dappled hinds! O, by the Gods, 
I long to cheer the dogs of chase, to wave 
O’er my bright tresses the Thessalian dart 
And grasp the pointed javelin in my hands.” 


Thus very inadequately transplanted by Racine. 


“¢ Dieux! que ne suis-je-assisté 4 l’ombre des foréts ! 
Quand pourrai-je, au travers d’une noble poussiére, 
Suivre de l’e@il un char fuyant dans le carriére.”’ 


But compare where CEnone, speaking of her children, mentions 
Hyppolitus, who “ will lord it o’er thy sons.” At his name she 
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starts—it seems as if her terrible secret was discovered by the 
very mention of his name. ‘‘ Omor” she exclaims, upon which 
the nurse asks Ovyyave. oBev rode; she replies— 


AmwXeoag pe, fata Kat cE Toc Dewy 
Tovd avopoc avfic Arooomat ovyay Trep.* 


In Racine it stands thusz— 


PHEDRE. 
*“ Ah, Dieux! 
NONE. 
Ce reproche vous touche. 
i PHEDRE. 
Malheureuse! quel nom est sorti de votre bouche !” 


It is difficult to award a preference. In both it is the guilt 
fear, the ‘conscience that doth make cowards of us all,” which 
thus ever betrays itself by fancying others know all. 


“Tis like a truant child 
To fear that others know what thou hast done, 
Even from thine own strong consciousness, and thus 
Write on unsteady eyes and altered cheeks 
All thou wouldst hide.” 


(The Cenci.) 


Phédre supposes Cinone herself must have a horror at the 
name. In the following the necessity of rhyme has, in Racine, 
weakened the force of 


Xepec pev ayvat, pony & exe praca th. 


«‘ Graces au ciel mes mains ne sont point criminelles 
Plut aux dieux que mon ceeur fut innocent comme elles.” 


Equally dramatic is Phédre’s consciousness of her guilt in 
avoiding the mention of his name in her avowal to her nurse. 


PHEDRE. 

“Tu vas ouir le comble des horreurs : 
J’aime: a ce nom fatal—je tremble, je frissonne: 
J’aime— 


Qui? 


C2NONE. 





NURSE. 
* “ Doth it then touch thee 
PHZDRA. 
Thou hast undone me : by the gods I beg thee 
O never let me hear that name again!” 
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PHEDRE. 
Tu connois ce fils de l’ Amazone, 
Ce prince si longtemps par moi-méme opprimé. 
NONE. 
Hyppolite! grand dieux ! 
PHEDRE. 
C’est toi qui l’a nommé.””* 


This fretful, irritable anxiety to shut her eyes to her crime, 
and endeavouring to shift a portion of it on to her nurse for nam- 
ing him, is one of the subtler truths of tragedy. Racine differs 
in his disclosure of her passion; he gives, as a stirring interview 
between them, wherein she at first hints it, but finding that he 
does not understand her, she passionately exclaims, 


“* Ah cruel! tu m’as trop entendue ! 
Je t’en ait assez dit pour te tirer d’crreur, 
Eh bien! connois donc Phedre et toute sa fureur ; 
Je taime!” &c. 


This is much more passionate and dramatic than in Euripides ; 
especially as the latter destroys all impression of her virtue and 
nobleness by instantly killing herself, and accusing Hyppolitus 
of having violated her. It is possible that a vehement woman, 
thus stung by the rejection of her love, should so revenge herself; 
but this possibility, unless in a woman naturally vicious, the poet 
should not admit. Moreover, before we admit the superiority of 
Euripides as a dramatist, we must satisfy this objection: it was 
incumbent on him to have shown the workings of that revenge. 
He on the contrary makes her form her resolution in the follow- 
ing off-hand manner. 


‘“* Since Venus has decreed my fall, 
This day by quitting life I will delight her, 
And yield to love the cruel victory. 
Yet to another shall my death be cause 
Of ill; that he may learn not to be proud 
At my afflictions, but by sharing them 
Be taught a lesson of humanity.” 
Potter. 


This is anything but dramatic or natural.+ Racine, with the 





* Phad.—Ocris 1ob’cutos 58’ o rns Apalovas. 
CEn—I amon Tov avdas. 
Phoed.—Xov Tad’, OuUx Euov xAvEIS 
Eurip. 
+ In testing — by Dramatic Laws, we are far from wishing to rank 
amongst those who blame or praise the ancients as they would the moderns ; 
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eagle eye of a true poet, has clearly seen this, and accordingly 
we have her doing this only when stung to madness by jealousy 
of Aricie, and with the other strong motive, much insisted on, of 
her leaving her name unsullied to her children; and, to use Racine’s 
own words, ** Phédre n’y donne les mains parcequ’elle est dans 
une agitation d’esprit qui la met hors d’elle-meme ; et elle vient 
un moment aprés dans le dessein de justifier l’innocence, et 
déclarer la vérité.” 

As before hinted, we think the introduction of Aricie very 
happy. She is like a soft dream, and pathetically describes her- 
self as having 


“Un ceeur toujours nourri d’amertume et de pleurs.” 


Her character alone, by its introduction, is the modification of the 
ancient to the modern. She is the Goddess Hyppolite adores ! 
And on any other view, merely taking her as the humanising 
influence of the play, or as causing that magnificent scene of 
Phédre’s jealousy (which even Schlegel loudly praises), she 
becomes too important to merit Schlegel’s sneer at “le fade per- 
sonnage d’Aricie.” 

As far as the poetry of the play is concerned, we readily yield 
Euripides the preference; but on no dramatic score can we admit 
him even to the comparison. 

Look at the Iphigenia of these two poets. If ever a poet 
rendered a fine subject disgusting, a grand subject mean, Euri- 
pides was the man. It is difficult to conceive a nobler subject 
for tragedy than that of Iphigenia, and as difficult to conceive a 
worse treatment of it. A father, with his own hand, sacrifices 
his beloved daughter for the good of his country—allowing his 
patriotism to overcome his paternal feeling—zserging his indi- 
vidual good into the general good of his nation. ‘This is grand, 
is worthy the ava€ avépwv. But instead of painting it thus, we 
have Agamemnon represented as the weakest of men, who sacri- 
fices his daughter, not from patriotism but fear—to retain his 
command of the army, to be flattered with the obeisance of the 
chiefs, to be soothed with the title of ava& MaveAAnvwv—for this 
he sacrifices his daughter ! 

In this tragedy, whenever Racine follows Euripides he is 
wrong—when he departs from him, the poetic fire burns in the 
pathway of his genius. In conclusion, although the French 
poets are not the greatest dramatists, they are great, and worthy 





we have no conviction more settled than that the Greek Drama is radically 
different from our own, and is to be judged in reference to no standard but 
itself. Here, however, we are arguing always with an eye to Schlegel, who 
claims dramatic and poetic superiority for Euripides. 
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of a diligent study ; we do not conceal from the reader that the 
acquisition of the French language is not alone sufficient to enable 
him to enjoy them—he must be well versed in all its delicacies 
and niceties, in its strength and weakness—but the same applies 
to every other language; at any rate let him remember that 
“ contempt is a dangerous element to sport in; a deadly one if 
we habitually live in it. The faculty of love, of admiration, is 
the measure of high souls; unwisely directed it leads to many 
evils, but without it there cannot be any good.” ‘These are the 
potent words of Thomas Carlyle ! 


We come now to the Romantic Drama, and to Victor Hugo 
as its type. 

Many are the wants tearing the hungry heart of man; none 
more craving and influential than the want of a word; whether 
it be Religion, or Infidelity, Reform, or Revolution, Ideal or 
Actual, it matters not, the word must be had—a watchword to go 
forth printed in bright letters, flaming in the eyes of all, a word 
to shout lustily by, to swear by, to fight for, write for, hate for,— 
nay, in extreme cases to die for; this must be had at whatever 
cost. Happy he who had invented a word! his immortality is 
secured at no great price. The word is thrown among mankind 
as a bone of contention, where it is growled and struggled over 
for years. Atlength some dog more sagacious, or less blinded 
by hunger than the rest, steps forward, and knowingly wagging 
his tail, suggests that it is a mere bone, having no meat, but only a 
deceptive resemblance of meat! His hearers growl satisfaction 
(a few remaining unconvinced), prick their ears with scientific 
discovery, and leaving the bone to be discussed by others, or to 
rot on the dunghill of time, amble off to seize some other bone; 
made fiercer by disappointed hunger. Of all definitions of man, 
to our mind the most satisfactory is “a word-wanting animal,” 
as demarcating him from everything else under God’s blue 
heaven. An instinct that shows itself even in the unread, un- 
washed infant, whose delight, and continual use of a new word, 
cannot’ but have been remarked. Mephistopheles, with the devil’s 
sarcasm, advises the student to stick to words, “ you will then 
pass through the safe gate of doubt into the temple of certainty.” 


STUDENT. 
‘¢ But there must be a meaning in these words. 


MEPHIST. 
“Right. Only we must not be too anxious about that, for it is 
precisely when meaning fails that words are most opportune.” 


There is one very tristful effect of this attachment to words— 
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we mean the bitterness it creates. Speaking of one holding 
another faith (named Infidelity) we couple it with * blackhearted- 
ness” —if the man be of no faith at all, but calls himself Christian, 
all is quiet. ‘The Infidel, on the other hand, speaks of the Chris- 
tian as an intolerant Fanatic, and fierce Enthusiast. 

The feuilliton-strife of the Classic and Romantic schools in 
France was fierce, vehement and foolish. ‘The bone was by 
most suspected to have been originally meatless, and it is now 
almost ungruwled over, an occasional viewx routier de critique 
arises with anathemas against the present taste, but things go 
on, heedless of the energetic denouncer. Viewing the dispute as 
altogether ridiculous, we shall not renew it in these pages, but 
examine how far the Romantic fulfils its condition of a poetry at 
all, and how far it may be worthy foreign attention. 

The Romantic school, whether looked upon as a monster or a 
god, is the offspring of its age, and worthy consideration ; at 
least it is not to be dismissed as a monster until we have seen 
how and why it is one. ‘his school is not the offspring of a few 
solitary diahen, but of the universal heart of France—of the 
nineteenth century—to develope its-rise and progress, otherwise 
than in hints, would be to give the world’s history of this last 
century. Strictly speaking, this isnot the Romantic School, but 
5 its child standing up and shouting lustily to gaping crowds, 
“Lamhe!” ‘The origin of Romantic Art is in the first influx 
of Christianity, which, changing the opinions, habits, in fact the 
whole internal mechanism of man, naturally gave a new direction 
to Art. A slight outline of this revolution may be interesting. 

The two vital and distinctive characteristics of Ancient and 
Modern Art are to be found in the-differences of the Religions 
of Polytheism and Christianity. The characteristics of the 
Antique is its objectivity—of the Modern its subjectivity.* Hence 
the Greeks carried to perfection the Beauty of Form, but were 
deficient in the Beauty of Idea. ‘Their Sculpture is as superior 
to anything we possess, as our Poetry is superior to theirs. In 





* These two potent words in philosophy have been often explained; it 
may nevertheless be still far from superfluous to observe that object implies 
that which is out of and distinct from us ; the outward world ; the non-ego 5 
while subject refers to the mind within us; the inward world; the ego. 
We must strongly protest against the confusion occasioned by many of the 
German critics in their use of these words. They talk of Géthe and Shak- 
speare being objective, because these wonderful men considered the minds 
of others quite apart from themselves—rendered them odjects to the intel- 
lectual sight ; and such men as Schiller and Novalis subjective, because their 
idiosyncrasies never leave them ; but this is in the highest degree vague, and 
according to’ it the Greeks would be equally subjective with the moderns, 
Our meaning will become clear in the course of our argument. 


Vor. XXXIV. No. II. x 
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the whole Drama of the Greeks there is not the glimpse of such 
a psychological study as Hamlet or Macbeth. With them the 
ruling principle is the sculpturesque—their characters are cut 
with a knife. In Homer the only attempt at delineation is in 
the character of Achilles. All that imagination can group before 
its eye in pomp, splendour, and picturesqueness, are to be found 
in the bard of Chios, from the marshalled hosts to the single- 
handed combat. We need but refer to the night scene; the 
‘parting of Andromache with Hector, “ whose nodding plumes 
affright the child;” or the deaths of Patroclus and Hector. ‘The 
personifying objective tendency of the Greeks is the ruling 
principle of their Religion and Art; a striking illustration is 
seen in the quarrel of Achilles with the “ King of Men,” where, 
as he has drawn his sword and is about to attack Agamemnon, 
Minerva (Wisdom) descends, and holding him back by the hair 
advises him to refrain! ‘Thus did they render even the passions 
of men objective ; as witness Orestes, who after his matricide is 
overwhelmed with remorse and horror ; but this remorse is ren- 
dered objective—his hurrying feelings assume shape—become 
furies—and are represented by actors! In Homer, when Jove 
sends a dream to deceive Agamemnon, he does not work the 
change in the mind of the sleeping king, but summons a Dream, 
bids it go to him and hear his words. ‘The Dream departs and 
speaks to the King of Men, and having spoken, again seeks 
Olympus, (Il. 3. 1, v. 6—35), an instance of personification quite 
astounding. It is this changing of passions into beings which is 
the peculiarity of their poetry. 

Grecian Art is also remarkable for its absence of Allegory, 
properly so called, for the slight symbols, such as Mercury’s 
wings, &c. cannot be thus classed. ‘The Greek Ideal, to define 
it for the first time, is the perfect integral unity of Form and Idea 
—that is to say, the form is adequate to the Idea; Form is not 
the vei/ of the meaning, but one phase of it, and expresses in its 
own individual dependency all that is meant to be expressed—a 
mere glance at an Egyptian Idol or a Christ-head by Guido will 
show that there Meaning and Form are not adequate—that this 
Form is but the inarticulate utterance of some deeper thought. 
Compare also the Venus of Gnidos with the Venus of Canova; in 
the one you see the Ideal Beauty, but in the other there is a 
something under this beauty—Canova’s tells a story—the other 
does not pretend to do so. In stating thus aphoristically the 
essence of the Greek Ideal, we are perhaps obscure, as there is 
always danger of becoming where long study compresses its 
results into a definition; but let us endeavour to clear it up by 
an illustration drawn from the two Arts of Poetry and Sculpture. 
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Both use outward materials to express an inward Image or Idea 
—one uses marble Forms, the other words. In Poetry the Form 
(words) is always independent of the Idea; however beautiful they 
may be, it is the beauty of intellect which irradiates them; even 
mere beauties of language, such as alliteration, sonorousness, &c. 
are beauties not in the things themselves, but derived from the 
intellectual harmony; alter the words—change the agonising 
screams of Agisthus, where he sees the dead body of Clytaamnestra— 


Al.—Owmot* re Aevoow ; 
OP.—Twwa gof3y; rw ayovec ; 
K. T. X. 





Hei mihi! quid video? 


ORESTES. 
Quem times? quem non agnoscis ? 


and the beauty is not affected, for words are but symbols. In 
sculpture, on the contrary, the Form is dependent on the Idea ; it 
is its bodily realization: its beauty is positive, and lies in the very 
Form itself; any alteration, even of one wave in a line or half an 
inch in position will alter its beauty. This interpenetration, then, 
of Form and Idea is the Greek Ideal, and this, we take it, is the 
cause of the frequent remark of the Greek Poetry only being 
sufficiently understood through Greek sculpture, and also of the 
cause of our thoughts instantly reverting to Sculpture when we 
hear of the Greek Art. 
If we compare the Polytheism of Greece with that of other 
nations, we shall at once see the difference between the Symboli- ; 
8 





cal Personification of the one, and Allegorical Indication of the 
other. In the Religion of Zoroaster the Sun is neither a Personifi- 
cation nor a separate power, but the power of God himself. In & 
the Grecian Polytheism Helios, Diana, Poseidon, are Symbolical 
Personifications of the various Powers of Nature, and are as i 
individual existences, forming not the power of Godhead under 
various phases, but members of Olympus with individual powers. 
Jupiter, in his interview with Thetis, speaks of his fear of giving 
offence to Juno; and of her conjugal rhetoric, which he by no 
means solicits ; she is ever chiding him among the gods. 


H 8 kat avtwe pe ate ev abava root Beowor 
Newxet. 


We hear, it is true,a good deal in modern times about Helios, the 
God of the Sun, Neptune, God of the Sea, &c., but such language ; 
is utterly at variance with the essential spirit of their mythology ; ' 
in no place can you find expressions as 6 Be0¢ rov nALov, TNS ' 
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Oaraconc, &e. Helios is the Sun as a God, as a Power of 
Nature, when spoken of as such. Olympus is, indeed, quite a 
radical parliament, knowing nothing about rotten boroughs or 
exclusives. The various powers of Nature, physical and moral, 
are represented by members of more or less rhetorical ability. 

When the Greeks made an allegory, which they did in the 
earlier periods of their Art, it was but slight, and of a far different 
cast from that of the Egyptian. As, for example, in the wooden 
statue of Jupiter with three eyes,* the third on his forehead, indi- 
cating that he saw all things in Heaven, Earth and Ocean; or the 
Cretan Jupiter without ears, indicating his Omniscience—needing 
to hear nothing.+ ‘These are very different from the remote 
meanings of the Egyptians, such as an Elephant as symbol of fear, 
because he is terrified at his own shadow. A Lion as symboi of 
wakefulness, because he is said to sleep with his eyes open, t when 
they may be easily mistaken for symbols of kingliness, boldness, 
strength, &c. 

To return, however, to our subject, objectivity is the Grecian 
characteristic. But the Christian Religion destroyed the Religion 
of Beauty by inculcating the doctrine that man must develope 
himself—that on his will, not on his destiny, rested his responsi- 
bility and birthright of eternity—that beauty of soul was the 
grandest thing in man—these and their consequences produced 
the subjective in art. 

In the Italian painters we see clearly enough Meaning strug- 
gling with Form. What do we care about Raphael’s hard out- 
ines, dirty green skies, or achocthoy landscapes—is it not the 
beauty of oe that entrances us? Or, to go further back, 
do we not find the old painters in violent antagonism to the 
Greeks, painting Christ ug/y, because, they argued, it was only 
heathens who could confound Divinity with Beauty ? 

What was the consequence? Dante, Petrarca, Tasso, Milton, 
Shakspeare, &c. To speak of the subjectivity of these poets 
would be superfluous, 

But if the old and new worlds are divided by Christianity, as 
we have shown, so to an almost equal extent is the new world 
divided by Protestantism. The Catholic religion is an harmonious 


* Pausan, I. 2, c. 24. 


+ Plut. de Isis.et Osiris. This fine symbol finds a parallel in Calderon, 
who expresses Omnipotence by “all hands.” “God,” he says, “ is 


“ Una esencia, una sustancia 
Todo vista y todo manos” — 


El Magieo Prodigioso. Jornada I. 
~ Winckleman. Versuch einer allegorie. 
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blending of the objective and subjective in art, such as the Re- 
formation considerably disturbed by turning all vision inward ; 
by destroying the Christian polytheism of saints; by shattering 
the pomp and outward splendour of religion, turning the heart 
into a devotional cell, where nothing earthly should intrude. This 
is one great cause of our deficiency in the plastic arts; but this 
has no effect on poetry, which must ever be subjective, if it would 
now attain its highest mission. With Christianity the whole 
moral superficies was changed ; and the inquirer will not fail to 
remark the influence of chivalry, of the elevation of women, &c. 

We have thus given, in a compressed way, the grand charac- 
teristics of ancient and modern art, which the anxious inquirer 
will develope for himself; our digression was principally intro- 
duced to show how, where a great change occurs in the opinions 
and habits of a people, we must expect corresponding changes in 
art—a truism too often overlooked. With regard to France, the 
ancien régime is no more, and no more can a Racine be heard. 
It is natural that the French should admire Racine, but they 
admire him as a classic, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
were the ‘ Phédre’ produced to-morrow as a new play, it would 
be damned. 

The French Revolution was a slowly, silently-growing vol- 
cano, which no human foresight, no human power could suppress. 
Circumstance and talent delayed it, but burst it would and did. 
To explain this phenomenon, as many have attempted, and 
finished with the comfortable satisfaction of having done, we 
hold to be impossible, any further than as an inevitable conse~ 
quence of a whole series of changes, of mismanagement, cabals, 
&c., which fact is visible to all. Explain it then we cannot; 
receive it as a wonderful fact we must, and with it its thousand- 
fold influences, flood-like, streaming over Europe, which, as 
changing the credo of man, gave a new bent to his intellect, and 
realised a new form of art. 

At the period preceding that outburst of a nation’s wrongs, 
whose thunder-peal shook the thrones of Europe, and which we 
are habituated to consider as the French Revolution—though 
being, in fact, but its culminating point— Art partook of the general 
feebleness and stagnation, and poesy only found a feeble outlet in 
didactic forms, uttering its elegant, fastidious, but cold, lifeless 
wail, and forgetting its own fire, energy, and heart-thrilling 
voice, bowed submissively down before taste and drawing-room 
elegance. This world, with its children of dream and wonder— 
the world of man’s brain and heart, with his aspirings, yearnings, 
sympathies, and credos—were all set aside, and in lieu thereof 
we had a Mierre, who iced ‘ Painting’ in his formal verse; a 
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Rosset, who made ‘ Agriculture’ elegant ; a Dorat, uneloquent 
upon ‘ Declamation ;’ a St Lambert’s feeble ‘ Seasons ;’ a Rou- 
cher’s scientifique * Months;’ and finally, Delille, with a fine 
harmonious ear, a love of nature (of the lrench sort), and a deli- 
cate fancy, who became a poet by dint of studying Virgil. The 
only authors in another sphere were Ducis and Beaumarchais, 
The former introduced Shakspeare into France, and although 
his attempt was not successful, in spite of his having cut down 
the bizzarries and corrected his “inelegancies” to suit French 
“ taste,” yet he was a man of great talent, of true tragic feeling, 
and who in another age would have been a great poet; but as the 
poet necessarily is the offspring of his time, Ducis’ energies were 
wasted, all the capabilities of his large heart remained undeve- 
loped. Pity! for his was a true poet’s spirit, but in that atmo- 
sphere no real thing could breathe. On the other hand, Beau- 
marchais, whose ‘ Mariage de Figaro’ has had perhaps a greater 
success than any piece ever produced, found himself with a 
tranchant wit, a bold assurance, and a quick perception of that 
which lay on the superficies, in the precise element suited to his 
powers—there he swam buoyantly enough, and reflected as a 
mirror the society around him in his comedies—you see there the 
cold, steel-bright wit, and the want of every noble feeling; the 
immorality of his works is the immorality of his age, which was 
by far too “enlightened” not to have a respect for les conve- 
nances—for “religion” or “ virtue”—it is not only visible in 
degraded actions, which are applauded, but is also presented in 
maxims and aphorisms, so that one may collect an ethic of vice 
from his brilliant comedies. Beaumarchais is the Congreve of 
France. 

The Revolution burst: amidst this wild-roaring terror, when 
men awoke trembling in their beds, we naturally perceive but 
faint traces of the poetic spirit. Delille alone is full of energy, 
and in his dithyramb on the Immortality of the Soul, appeals 
passionately to Divine Justice. There is something inconceivably 
grand in this. ‘The quiet, elegant poet of the garden alone having 
the courage to speak out—to man he appeals not, for in this 
infinite hubbub who shall heed him—but fle raises his voice to 
the blue heaven that arches above this mah/strom in answerless 
silence. Dimly also we perceive Joseph and André Chenier at 
work, but the cruel death of the latter silenced his wail, and his 
brother was hurried on by the apotheosis of liberty. 

The struggle passed, and the French nation awoke from its 
nightmare in tears! Chateaubriand sent forth his ‘ Génie du 
Christianisme,’ and one sees a new era had began. However 
false, bombastic, and tinsel-like in many places, it is impossible 
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to deny the eloquence and real merit of the ‘ Génie du Chris- 
tianisme ;’ and we must remember that even its very faults were 
peculiarly fitted to captivate Frenchmen, whose love of the thea- 
trical never forsakes them. Religion took the place of Infidelity, 
and De Lamartine strung the harp in her praise. It is impossible 
to mistake the influence of Chateaubriand on Lamartine and his 
followers ; but there is also another class of thinkers who, derived 
from De Stael, have their representative in Victor Hugo. De 
Stael, though much abused be many who know her books by 
their titles, was, if we consider the variety and importance of her 
works, the most wonderful woman who ever lived; yet our busi- 
ness with her here is but limited. De Stael caught a reflex of 
the spirit of Rousseau, and that self-inquiring spirit, that almost 
exclusive attention to the subjective world, is visibly traceable in 
her followers; but with regard to poetry, and more particularly 
the drama, no person acquainted with her ‘ De l’ Allemagne’ can 
fail to be struck with the influence of such a work in enlarging 
and reforming their critical opinions at a time when “a rage” 
for foreign literature was set up in France, especially for poetry. 
Independently of her introducing Schiller, Gothe, Werner, &c. 
to their notice, she enters into critical comparisons respecting the 
French and German stage, and her remarks, which are always 
acute and admirable, if net original, were novel and striking to 
her countrymen. 

Such are the causes (here faintly indicated, and which he who 
studies will develope for himself) that changed French art. 
Whether this new art be intrinsically so great as that which pre- 
ceded it, is not the first question; but whether it be worthy 
attention at all—whether, in fact, it is a mere frothy ephemera 
east by the loud-roaring waves of Time upon the troubled shore, 
to be shrieked over by a few passing gulls and then expire in 
vain bubbles—or whether it is time-worthy, great in itself, and 
beneficial in its immediate influence, voi/d toute la question. 

Voila toute la question! “Easily posed, not so easily resolved. 
Jean Paul, in his ‘ Quintus Fixlein,’ says that the worthy school- 
master was occupied on a work on the errors of the German press, 
in which he had carefully collected and compared errata, be- 
lieving there were important inferences to be drawn from them, 
and advising his readers to draw them ! 

But these questions of a nation’s literature, and age | 
of a present existing one, are of the most extensive kind, 
and are not so to be treated. Literature is the distilled spirit 
of the whole nation and time; to know it, therefore, even 
dimly, requires something more than the mere perusal of 
some stray specimens. It is the utterance of a people—it 
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articulates (to speak anatomically) in the subtlest, firmest 
manner, with the very smallest, as with the largest joints of time. 
If the ‘ time be out of joint,” so then, is this utterance an indica- 
tion—nay, is a part of it, and worthy thought. But who shall 
say that the time is out of joint? Who shall stand up and, Mid- 
shipman-Easy-wise, “ argue the point” with Nature? Quarterly 
Reviewers, in six-shilling morality, have done so ere now to their 
content—nay, finding the matter secure, payable, and pleasant, 
do so still; bat that man who has an honest-beating heart in his 
bosom—in whom literature has a purer place than that of book- 
making or “ piquant essays,” will not rest thus contented. ”Tis 
to this man we address the remarks which have struck us ina 
long study of this poetry ; they may perhaps serve him as momen- 
tery beacons on this voyage. 

We note briefly the principles of the new school, and then 
shall examine a specimen or so in illustration—an unambitious 
project enough, but if done in honesty, not without its import- 
ance. 

I. Disregard of the unities, and other peculiarities of the classic 
form and diction. 

II. Introduction of the Deformed in contrast to the Beautiful 
as an element of art. 

III. Enlargement of the circle of poetical creations in leaving 
the confined track of ancient history and mythology, and of court 
personages, to plunge boldly into the inexhaustible Middle Ages 
for their heroes; thus bringing their own history on the stage, 
which was before unknown. 

IV. The union of Comedy and Tragedy, as in Shakspeare— 
thus forming a new species distinct from both, called “ drame.” 

These four principles comprise, we believe, the essential 
differences of the Romantic from the Classic school. We need 
scarcely remark that the practice is not always accordant with the 
theory ; but there stands the theory, and we must note among 
their abuses of it— 

1. In selecting the Deformed as an element of art they are 
right, but have often made it the ruling principle, which is wrong, 
producing the grotesque, the horrible, or the downright absurd. 
** What is the secret thought of ‘Le Roi s’amuse?’” says 
V. Hugo. ‘* This—take the most monstrous physical deformity, 
place it in the meanest and most degraded social position; well, 
give this creature a soul, and breathe into this soul the sentiment 
of paternity. ‘The degraded creature will become sublime, the 
little creature will become great.” Very true. 

** And what is ‘ Lucréce Borgia?’” he continues. Now take 
the moral deformity, the most hideous, the most disgusting, the 
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most complete, place it where it is most remarkable, in the breast 
of a woman, and plant in this breast the purest sentiment of 
maternity ; and the monster will interest you, and the monster 
will make you weep, and that soul, so deformed, will be replete 
with grace and loveliness.” Most false. These two illustrations 
of his show radically the fault into which he has fallen; he has 
confounded the degradation of the moral nature with that of the 
degradation in rank. ‘Triboulet the Fool (had he not been a 
villain) would have become sublime by his paternal sentiment, 
because his physical deformity and his social position are mere 
accidents, and externals not affecting his moral nature; but in 
Lucréce Borgia the degradation is moral—her whole soul is 
diseased, eaten up with the Vulture of Desire, and her sentiment 
of maternity (which, be it observed, is by no means strongly 
exhibited) cannot redeem her, for she only shares that in common 
with the wolf and tigress ; besides, to awaken her maternal senti- 
ment through the medium of an incestuous love is of the most 
faulty. Further, her maternal love does not render her virtuous 
—upon which head compare ‘ Marion de Larme,’ as seen further 
on. Finally, the Deformed must ever be employed as a means, 
never as an end. 


2. In the union of Comedy and Tragedy they have followed 


Shakspeare ; but which, with due submission, the writer can only 
regard as contrary to the fundamental tn of art, except in 


particular instances—as the Fool in * Lear,’ who heightens and 
relieves the tragic most artistically—or, again, Mercutio, who is 
the very personification of wit and animal spirits, and is as 
extravagant in his way as Romeo; the exhilaration in his blood, 
his buoyant joyousness, and his brief career, so suddenly termi- 
nated, are all in keeping with the passionate section of the world 
this play comprises. Yet these instances are rare. It will be 
observed that, although these four principles form the basis of the 
modern French drama, they are only new to France, and as dis- 
tinguished from the classic: Every one of these principles are 
to be found in the English drama. 

‘Marion de Larme’ we consider as by far the greatest of 
Victor Hugo’s dramas, and we select it for analysis as a 
most favourable illustration. Marion is no less a personage 
than the celebrated beauty and courtezan, the Ninon de 
?Enclos of her age. At the opening of this drama she has 
secretly left her brilliant circle in Paris for the privacy of 
Blois, whither she has followed Didier, for whom she has con- 
ceived a violent passion. ‘The scene opens with her waiting 
anxiously for his arrival—instead, however, of her lover, the 
Marquis de Saverny presents himself. The Marquis, a former 
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lover, has traced her from Paris, suspecting some new amour, 
and anxious to know the object ; his presence here is naturally 
most agitating to her, and she implores him to depart, which he 
only consents to on her confessing that she is awaiting a lover. 
The Marquis is a well-sketched and admirably introduced cha- 
racter; he is one of the light, gallant, handsome, frivolous cour- 
tiers of that day, who became Marion’s lover more from the ec/at 
than any passion. Thus conceived he is ordinary enough, but 
his introduction in the piece is most artistic as a relief (to use 
a painter’s term) to the depth and earnestness of Didier’s nature ; 
and his fancy, designated dove, contrasts finely with the violent 
and absorbing passion eating Marion’s heart. ‘This single cha- 
racter epitomises Marion’s previous history. And now the lovers 
meet. From Didier’s lips Marion learns the story of his life. 
He is an enfant trouvé, whose life has been passed in the thick 
hurtling struggle of the world—like a weed 


‘¢ Torn from a rock on ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where'er the waves or tempest’s breath prevail.” 


The sight of injustice, tyranny, deceit, falsehood, and all black 
deeds which fleck this beautiful world, have acted upon a sensitive 


mind in the not uncommon way—they have reduced it to misan- 
thropy—anot the Byronian misanthropy—not that once popular 
gentlemanly madness of albums and turned-down collars—not 
that misanthropy which proclaims eagerly to the open-mouthed 
world that it is, thereby petitioning a return of admiration, with 
increased influx of albums—no! it is that silent, heart-eating 
madness, which scorns utterance—that blackening and blasting of 
every hope, of every faith in man, in heaven, or earth, seeing 
nothing everywhere but an infinite Devil’s Domain. Didier is 
not a puppy —happier an he were—he is a madman! and so poor, 
unfriended, unloved, faithless, and hopeless, he wanders o’er the 
earth until meeting with Marion (known to him only as Marie, 
name carefully hid) a change comes‘o’er his spirit. Her beauty 
was the sunburst that first pierced the night of his soul. At the 
conclusion of his recital Marion says playfully— 


“ You are singular, but I love you thus.” 
He quickly replies— 


*¢ You love me! Beware! such, such a word 
Must not be uttered with a careless tongue. 
You love me! Know you what love is ?” 


and he passionately describes it. Marion assures him ef the depth 
‘and earnestness of her passion—how she secretly followed and 
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hung upon his steps—how she has resigned her hopes, her life, 
her soul to him. Overjoyed he demands her to give him a proof 
of her love—she asks what proof—he replies, “* Marriage!” A 
fine scene here occurs—the contending feelings which prevent her 
accepting his offer, or explaining her motives of refusal, and her 
exclamation, “ Why am I unworthy!” are full of pathos. Her 
whole career, the sum of her offences against virtue, are punished 
at once ! 

At this critical instant, when her anguish is about to betray 
her, a clash of swords and cries of murder are heard in the street ; 
Didier, drawing his rapier, rushes to the rescue. The noise 
ceases—he returns with Saverny, to whose aid he had flown. In 
the scene that follows Didier is terribly angered at the libertine 
looks with which Saverny regards Marion. The close of the act 
is very pretty. Her femme de chambre is dressing Marion’s hair, 
and asks her how her new lover pleases her—“ Is he rich ? 


‘¢ Marton. No. 
Ross. Gallant? 
Marion. He did not even kiss my hand. 
Rosz. Then what do you do? 
Marton (pensively). I love him!” 


Act II opens with a scene between some of the courtiers, in 
which the tone of society of that day is cleverly hit off—the 
upshot of their conversation as bearing on the Drama is, that an 
edict has been issued by Richelieu to hang all Duellists! Di- 
dier shortly after enters, brooding on the libertine looks of Sa- 
verny—sees him—picks a quarrel—they fight—Marion enters, 
and seeing her lover’s danger, tries to separate them—not suc- 
ceeding, calls lustily for the guards, who wil/. On their arrival 
Brichanteau whispers Saverny to pretend he is killed—he falls 
— Didier is arrested, according to the edict, and the supposed 
dead Marquis is borne off by his friends. 

Act III, Marion has effected Didier’s escape from prison, and 
they, disguised as Spaniards, have joined a troop of players. We 
have also Saverry disguised as an officer. A delightful scene 
here takes place between the lovers, who, amidst the chaos of 
events, have drunken deep of joy—Didier, speaking of the past 
and present, says— 


“¢ God willed in giving this clay-form a soul, 
Thus an Angel and a Demon should 
Ever accompany my days—but oh! 
Blessed be his name! bless’d his grace! 
He hides the Demon from my mortal eyes, 
And shows me but the radiant Angel here!” 
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Saverny enters, and recognises Marion in the distance. We are 
here also introduced to a new personage, Laffermas, one of Riche- 
lieu’s agents, who is seeking Didier and Marion. Saverny, one 
knows not for what cause, here steps forward, and asks Laffermas 
to divine whom he has recognised amongst the players, and to 
the equal astonishment of Laffermas and Didier, who in the 
background overhears them, he tells him Marion de Larme. Laf- 
fermas demands if he is “sure.” ‘ Vive la France!” he replies; 
“one knows her Marion! besides I have her portrait about me, 
the sweet gauge of her faith, which she had painted expressly for 
me.” He shows him the portrait and bids him compare. Laffer- 
mas exits; and here a scene takes place between Didier and 
Saverny, in which the latter gives him the portrait of Marion, 
which, to his horror, he recognises as that of his Marie! While 
he stands overwhelmed and stupified by this discovery, Saverny 
enumerates the list of her lovers. Didier scarcely heeds him, but 
pathetically says— 


**O God! the Angel was a Demon! 


Thus does he find his hopes shattered—his misanthropy returns, 
and with it his longing for death ; he resigns himself willingly to 


Laffermas, as the murderer of Saverny. Here Saverny, whose 
vonduct throughout the scene is inconceivable, throws off his dis- 
guise, declaring Didier no murderer—but this only ends in his 
being also arrested, under the edict of prohibition of Duelling. 

Act IV is altogether a digression, and though a good historical 
painting, is a dramatic fault. The result is, that the King con- 
sents to pardon the duellists; and it is with this pardon that 
Marion, in 

Act V, enters the prison, where she encounters Laffermas, 
who dashes her joy by showing a revocation of the King’s par- 
don! and here ensues a scene which may be pronounced, accord- 
ing to the point of view from which it is regarded, as one of the 
most immoral ever brought on the stage, or one of the most pow- 
erful and moral—full of the philosophy to be drawn from Passion 
—from tragedy. We translate it for the reader’s judgment, pre- 
mising that Laffermas has tempted her before— 


“ Marion. O Didier, the last hope is extinguished ! 

Larrermas. Not the last. 

Marion. Hzavens! 

Larr. (approaching her, says, lowly.) There is hereabouts a 
man—whom a single word—from you—could make happier than 
a king—and more powerful too here. 

Marion. Oh away! 

Larr. Is that the last word? 
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Marion (nth haughtiness.) Monsieur! 

Larr. I cannot understand woman’s caprices. You were hereto- 
fore easily tender—but to-day—now that your lover is in question— 

Marion (interrupting.) How vile—how infamous must thou be! 
to think that a woman—ay, Marion de Larme—after having once 
loved a man—and the most noble God ever formed—after having 
felt this holy passion—after having re-built the soul from that soul’s 
idol—from the sublime and exquisite height of such a love to fall 
as low as such a thing as thou! 

Larr. Love him then! 

Marion. Monster! leave me pure! 

Larr. Then I have only one more service to render you. 

Marion. What? , 

Larr. If you wish to see him I can gain you entrance—for this 
evening. 

Marion (trembling.) God! this evening! 

Larr. Yes, this evening. 

Marion (plunged in a profound and convulsive reverie. Sud- 
denly she passes her hands across her brow and turns wildly to him.) 
How—how will you eifect bis escape ? 

Larr. (lowly.) If - - you will - - then I can have the door guarded 
by two men of mine (he listens at the side-door)—a noise—I think 
they’re coming— _. 

Manton (wringing her hands.) And—will you save him ? 

Larr. Yes (lowly); walls here have echoes, and I dare not tell 
all—but elsewhere 

Manton (with desperation.) Come ! 


(Laffermas turns towards the door and motions her with 
his finger to follow; Marion falls on her knees before 
the postern of the prison, and, after a short prayer, 
starts up and convulsively follows him.)” 


The force and intensity of this scene no one will deny; but 
whether it should ever have been brought on the stage at all will 
be answered according to the various opinions entertained as to the 
limits with which the Bad and the Gross may be made subservient 
to a moral purpose. For our parts, we find this scene wonderful, 
and a triumph of Dramatic Art—those who would oppose us by 
calling the subject unfit, we would silence by an appeal to Shak- 
speare, who, it will be remembered, in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
has a precisely similar subject; or Beaumont and ['letcher’s 
‘ Maid’s Tragedy ’—in both of these authors it is treated in a far 
more offensive manner, and is far more immoral. Shakspeare’s 
Isabella is by no means an heroic character — not even an 
affectionate one ; simply selfish ; and her selfishness is couched 
under the cloak of Chastity; it is easy for her to say— 


“ Then, Isabel, live chaste, and brother die ; 
More than our brother is our chastity.” 
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But we hate her for the words. It is doubtless a very horrible 
and repulsive thing for a young and innocent woman as she is, to 
submit to the embraces of a vile judge—but surely, when a bro- 
ther’s murder is the consequence of her refusal, it is far from 
heroic to act as she does—nay, it is not even virtuous. We are 
very certain that people have very confused notions about female 
virtue, as it is the error of all moralists to trim their beat with an 
eye to the rocks of convention, against which alone they dread to 
split.* 

"Wee we not too apt to take words for deeds, we should never 
have made the blunder of supposing chastity could reside else- 
where than in the soul, or that impurity could arise from out- 
wards, from what was done ¢o us, rather than proceeding from 
inwards, from us. ‘To suppose a woman less chaste because she 
has been violated, is as reasonable as to suppose a man murdered 
on the highway for his gold, is a particeps criminis—and yet this 
logic has been used (for pathetic purposes) by poets and novelists 
without number. In the instance before us Marion is forced— 
it cannot signify one atom whether the force employed be phy- 
sical or moral—the fact is, she does not consent—no gold—no 
temptation could induce her to consent—but to save her lover's 
life she will not be so selfish as to stand upon her “ chastity.” 
Had Isabella yielded, her brother’s life the reward, it would have 
been virtue—heroism. Men of experience in the world—who 
have dived into some of the hidden depths of the female heart— 
know very well that women often prove their high virtue and 
unselfishness by that very act which is condemned as vicious. 

Shakspeare’s marvellous judgment, however, is clearly seen in 
his delineation—he has made her a clap-trap heroine, talking a 
great deal about her virtue—at heart but a cold and selfish crea- 
ture. ‘The manner in which he has supported her character is 
a Shakspearian. When Lucio first comes to her and tells 
ier of Claudio’s sentence, and begs her to intercede for him, she 
says— 
‘¢ Alas! what poor ability’s in me 
To do him good? 
Lucio. Assay the power you have. 


Isapecta. My power! alas! I doubt 4 


Would a loving sister—a warm-hearted woman—so have stopped 
to doubt? would she not instantly have caught at any pet 


however vague? would not her reply have been—* I’ll see what 
I can do?” And when she is before the judge, well does Lucio 
say— 


* See on the subject of ‘ Duty’ and the ‘ Passions,’ the ‘Essay on Tragic 
Influence,’ prefixed to Mr Horne’s magnificent tragedy of ‘Gregory VIL.’ 
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“ Give it not o’er so: to him again, entreat him ; 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 
You are too cold; if you should need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue desire it.” 


Such indications abound—are we to suppose that Shakspeare had 
no meaning in them? it is impossible. 

To return to Marion. It was her adored lover she was to 
save, and although it was a fearful struggle that agitated her soul, 
yet in the end her love conquered, and nobly.* Of the highest 
order is that little trait of her kneeling before his prison-door, 
ee to following her tempter, as if asking pardon for the sin 
ier love was about to commit. ‘That she is vividly alive to her 
disgrace is shown throughout the scene, as well as in the terrible 
words she utters when we next see her: the gaoler having led 
her to Didier’s cell, “she advances tottering, and as if absorbed 
in despair; from time to time she passes her hand across her brow, 
as if to efface something—then exclaims in agony— 


* His lips were red-hot iron, and have marked me 
Ineffaceably !’” 


What a history is there disclosed! and during the succeeding 
scene with Didier, terrified at his piercing regards, she exclaims— 


* Oh God! does he see the other’s kisses?” 


But alas! her heroism has had no other effect than that of grati- 
fying the brutality of Laffermas, for Didier will not accept of his 
dearly-purchased rescue! The whole of this scene is of high- 
wrought interest; her passionate entreaties—his calin resignation, 
and, finally, their reconcilement and mutual pardon, ere he is led 
to execution, are finely done. 

This play is full of poetry and passion, and like all ¢rve things, 
is a noble tribute to the majesty of Virtue. It grapples with the 
elementary passions of our nature, and trusts them with the 
healthy morality of a keen eye, discerning the false from the 
true, the hearty from the conventional. With those who will 
persist in thinking it immoral, because the heroine is a courtezan, 
we decline arguing—they will bring the same —, to Nancy, 
in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ as also to Mr Horne’s fine tragedy, the 
‘Death of Marlowe.’ It is the greatest absurdity to object to 
the subject of the poet, provided always it be founded on human 
nature—it is the treatment of it on which the critic can alone 
pronounce. If MM. Hugo and Dumas prefer working out 
their ends through the Bad to the Beautiful, rather than through 





* Etiamsi a nullo laudetur, natura esse laudabile.—Cicero, 
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the Good to the Beautiful, it is because they feel the bent of 
their genius lying that way—as was the case with all our old 
Dramatists, who delighted in the most horrible subjects and extra- 
vagant passions. ‘The danger is, that in thus mistaking the means 
for the end, they are apt to sometimes confound it with the end. 

As in ‘ Lucréce Borgia,’ where the vile nature of Lucréce, 
instead of being in any measure purified in this drama, only be- 
comes more plague-spotted by her incestuous passion— the same 
in the ‘Tour de Nesle’ of Dumas, nothing is developed. 

To conclude, if the Romantic School has not succeeded in all 
its aims, this slight examination will, we trust, have shown 
that it is nevertheless a vigorous school, and far from deserving 
the contempt usually cast on it in England. G. H. L. 





Arr. III.—1. The Stranger’s Guide to Hampton Court Palace 
and Gardens. 12mo., stitched. (The old historical account 
and catalogue still sold to visitors at the Palace.) 1840. 


2. A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court ; being a Guide to the 
Palace and Gardens, with an Illustrative Catalogue of the 
Pictures. By Edward Jesse, Esq., Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Parks and Palaces. Small 8vo. Murray, 1839. econd 
Edition, 1840. 

3. Visit to Hampton Court. Among William Howitt’s “ Visits 
to Remarkable Places.” 8yvo. Longman and Co. 1840. 


4. The Book of the Cartoons. By the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. 


The Engravings by Warren. 8vo. Houlston and Hughes. 
1840. 


HE recent admission of the public to view gratuitously the 

state apartments at Hampton Court is one of those gratifying 
facts which indicate the growth, in some parts of our society at 
least, of a humanizing spirit which, renouncing the barbarous 
doctrine so long professed by the titled and wealthy classes of 
England, that with objects of taste or elegance the great bulk 
of the pow ought to have little or no concern, adopts the wiser 


and safer, as well as more generous course, of facilitating popular 
access to as many as possible of the places wherein dwell those 
softening influences of art which not even the most rugged and 
uncultivated nature can entirely resist. In the present instance, 
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too, the concession is the more beneficial, as well as more gra- 
cious, for being qualified by no Sunday exclusion. ‘This is 
so much rescued from the dominion of those ultra-pharisees of 
our time, who, in opposition no less to scripture than to reason, 
taste, and charity, would convert the day appointed for grateful 
worship and cheerful recreation into a day of sullen constraint, 
with its inseparable accompaniments of slavish, unaffectionate 
awe towards God, and moroseness of temper towards man,—and 
who, above all, seem bent with a sort of preter-human inveteracy 
upon giving the poor man a seventh day of mortification as the 
most wholesome and refreshing supplement to his six days of 
toil. For the practical rebuke administered to these pseudo- 
saints by the new Hampton Court regulations, we are cordially 
thankful to her Majesty and her advisers. 

We could wish, however, that the consequent describing 
and cataloguing of the Palace and its contents had been en- 
trusted to more competent hands. With some aid from the 
wood-engraver, and a little from the bookbinder, Mr Jesse 
has made a pretty little volume. _ But this is all the com- 
mendation we can afford his book; for this is all that it seems 
to us to deserve. The purchaser who shall be induced by 
its leading title to look into it for any indication as to the 
most eligible selection of objects from which to derive in- 
struction or tification, during ‘A Summer’s Day at Hamp- 
ton Court,’ will assuredly be disappointed. Still, we should not 
quarrel with the matter of the book for not corresponding to its 
title, if the historical and descriptive notices of which it is made 
up were either accurate or intelligent. Were it but respectable 
as a catalogue raisonnée, and nothing more, as such we should 
value and recommend it. But this, we regret to say, is by no 
means the case. In its literary part, the execution of this 
* Guide to the Palace ard Gardens’ is so exceedingly mean, that 
our own tastes and habits of mind would incline us to dismiss it 
without further notice, were it not put forth under such circum- 
stances, and with such authoritative sanction, as to make its 
quality a matter of really national concernment. Mr Jesse 
announces himself on his title-page as ‘ Surveyor of her Ma- 
jesty’s Parks and Palaces;” dates from Hampton Court as his 
place of residence; dedicates his book, by permission, to the 
noble Viscount at present presiding over the Board of Woods 
and Forests; and so does all that in him lies to make his official 
superior responsible in the eyes of the nation for the general 
character and merits of his descriptive account of a place which 
is now become, for the time at least, a national museum of histor 
and art. This guide-book, too, is placarded.in the most conspi- 
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cuous place to be found at the entrance to the royal apartments, 
and offered there for sale, by the officers in attendance, to 
visitors of all countries, ranks, and capacities, and of every 
degree of acquirement, whether historical or artistic. Hence 
it is not only our right, but our duty, to know, and to make 
known, what sort of appreciation of the numerous objects of 
interest and curiosity, the many works of taste and genius, 
assembled at this ancient and long favourite, though now de- 
serted, abode of English royalty, is thus officially exhibited and 
circulated. 

This can most conveniently and effectively be shown in an 
incidental manner, in the course of the rapid glance which alone 
our limits permit us to cast over the most prominent points of 
interest, as a whole and in its details, which Hampton Court 
offers to the occasional visitor. In this essay we shall endeavour, 
at least, to show to the stranger who repairs hither from London, 
how he may enable himself most completely to conceive, and 
most deeply and permanently to feel, what this regal mansion is, 
not only as a public promenade, anda gallery of art and curiosity, 
but as a deeply and variously interesting feature, local and his- 
torical, of that glorious vale, matchless for culture and historic 
interest combined, of “ royal-towered Thame.” 

To prepare himself for receiving the livelier impression from 
Hampton Park and Palace in this latter view, we recommend 
the visitor to embark, when the tide is favourable, on one of 
the Richmond steam-boats, from the upper side of London 
bridge. If even he have to travel through the City for that pur- 
pose from the west end of the Town, he will, especially on a 
bright summer’s day, be well repaid for the effort by the clearer 
appreciation and the keener relish which he thus procures him- 
self, of the very different objects which await him at the end of 
his river voyage. As the vessel quits the pier, the elegant 
ellipses of the new bridge afford the passenger the most graceful 
and aérial glimpse that it is possible to obtain of the busiest and 
most crowded port upon earth; while over the gentle sweep 
which surmounts them passes the most thronged land thorough- 
fare in England, and perhaps in the world. As this grand centre 
of British commercial activity recedes from his view, the passen- 
ger will do well to let his attention dwell thoughtfully upon it, 
and, as far as convenient, to keep looking in he same direction 
during his whole course through the metropolis and its immediate 
suburbs. He will thus experience the most enjoyable mode, 
both of viewing London internally, and of departing from it on 
an inland excursion. The cheerful, mill-stream dashing and 
foaming of the water under the paddles, is assuredly preferable 
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to the reverberating rattle of the streets, or the close dustiness 
of the suburban roads; while the easy rapidity with which we 
proceed, and the rainbow lightness with which, consequently, the 
suceessive arches, from the vast stretch of the Southwark to the 
contracted span of the Vauxhall, seem to fly over our heads, give 
to the whole moving scene—especially under the shifting lights 
of a fine April or September sky—an airiness of effect, no less 
exhilarating to the spirits than expanding to the thoughts. 

To this general impression of the receding town our traveller 
should almost exclusively resign himself; not fatiguing his atten- 
tion at the outset by singling out, as he passes, any but the most 
prominent objects. He can, however, anil avoid remarking, 
as flanking the receding prospect of the port,—on the right, the 
dark grey St Saviour’s tower of the fourteenth century, coéval 
with Chaucer and his Canterbury pilgrims,—and on the left, the 
Great Fire column of Wren, with its flaming summit, followed 
by the diversified train of the city churches. ‘Then, fitly over- 
topping; outshining, and commanding them, comes the airy dome 
and cross of the great metropolitan cathedral, best seen over the 
graceful curve of” Blackfriars’ lightsome bridge. From this latter 


point, the quiet garden of the ‘Temple, the long front of Somer- 
set House (the only imposing fagade that, in all this part of 


London, looks upon the water), and the line of lofty, slender 
steeples, from St Bride’s to St Martin’s, carry us on to that old 
historic ground, the site of the ancient Whitehall and Westminster 
palaces—to the broad-roofed Hall and the abbatial towers, that 
mark the central scene, for many a century past, of English 
legislation, legal administration, and government—of all the 
most solemn and splendid public ceremonials of our country, 
and the most honoured monuments of its departed great. Here 
too, as we advance, the dark red towers of Lambeth, of the 
Tudor age, appear, on the opposite side, to relieve at length 
the flat and commonplace monotony which that verge of the 
river has hitherto exhibited—wearisome to the eye, though 
interesting to the mind, for the vast amount and variety of 
roductive or commercial industry which it displays. Leaving 
behind us the great old seat of English ecclesiastical primacy, 
and passing, on the other hand, the dreary walls of Millbank 
penitentiary, which no sunshine has power to gladden, we are 
soon cheered by the first glimpse of the country, which bursts 
upon us from the Surrey side, beyond the cheerful-looking wind- 
mill and the neat Red House inn, of rowing and pigeon-shooting 
celebrity, standing on the verge of Battersea Fields. Still, on 
the right, the continuous line of suburb accompanies us for a 
considesebe distance. First, we have the gardens, and behind 
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them the well-built dark red walls and long green-slated roofs of 
the great military hospital of Chelsea ;—then the black cedars in 
Sir Hans Sloane’s botanic garden ;—after which, the long elm- 
screened terrace of Cheyne walk, with its many fine old house 
fronts, brings us up to the massive old brick tower of Chelsea 
church, with the elegant monument of the Sloane family, seen 
conspicuously and pleasingly at the most salient angle of the 
ne and crowded churchyard. ‘Then, passing under Battersea 
bridge, the first wooden structure of this kind as we ascend the 
Thames, we may be said to cross the boundary, in this direction, 
between the continuous suburbs and the thickly-strewed habi- 
tations of the further environs. 

Now, in short, shaking from us the closeness and vapour of 
the town, we cheerfully enter the region of suburban villages 
and villas, as well as of market gardens, of which latter the 
largest extent lies on our left, in the great level of Fulham 
Fields, here and there diversified by the swelling tops of mag- 
nificent walnut-trees, deeply aed in that rich alluvial soil. 
The bridge connecting Fulham and Putney marks the point at 
which the Thames above London first becomes really beautiful ; 
having on the right, as we look downwards, the fine bold rise 
along which lies the neat, small town of Putney, with the hand- 
some old grey tower of its church, and the smiling villas all 
around ; on the left, the flat, straggling, and quiet-looking vil- 
lage of Fulham, receding behind the elegantly planted pleasure- 
= that embower the ancient residence of the bishops of 

ondon. ‘The graceful new suspension bridge, under which we 


pass shortly after, next arrests our attention ; and immediately 
above it, on the left, the — mall, first of Hammersmith, and 


then of Chiswick, extends along the shore, looking almost like 
another Chelsea. This line of buildings is terminated by the 
little, elevated church of Chiswick; and it is in ascending that 
reach of the river which lies immediately above it, non 3 the 
ancient village of Mortlake on the opposite shore, that the bluish 
summit of Hampstead Hill first glides into the receding prospect, 
to give it a character somewhat more a¢rial than it had hitherto 
possessed. The distant glimpse which we obtain of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s elegant villa of Chiswick, and the nearer, 
wooded grounds of Grove Place, also his Grace’s property, are 
refreshing to the eye ; but it is not until, having passed the lofty 
old stone bridge of Kew, we emerge from the long, unsightly 
back of Brentford town, which stands above it, that the Thames 
ean be said to assume anything of an imperial or a lordly air. 
But now, the Duke of Northumberland’s pleasant park of Sion 
House, after the unattractive aspect of Brentford, quite delights 
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us on the right; while, on the left, the well wooded royal gar- 
dens of Kew, in placid stateliness, accompany us quite up to 
Richmond, and the termination of our river voyage. 

And here, while the vessel draws to shore just below the 
bridge of Richmond, let the passenger glance for a moment 
through its tall arches, and compare the view thus afforded him 
with that to which we called his attention at his departure, of the 
crowded port seen through the long ellipses of London bridge. 
He will then feel how vast the transition he has made in this 
short river trip of twelve or fifteen miles ! and how immeasurably 
different in character the objects which he left at one end of this 
portion of the great estuary, from those which he finds at the 
other. ‘The tide, he may be aware, just flows to Richmond 
bridge; and thus, while this “ ocean stream” floats whole navies 
on its full broad bosom to the greatest commercial emporium on 
earth, its last expiring undulation bears the little bark, on its 
rural destination, to the foot of that sweet height, which bears 
indeed a town upon its breast, but a town of delicious country- 
houses, looking over their lovely gardens upon the loveliest rural 
plain in Britain. To conceive this distinctive character of Rich- 
mond more completely, our traveller should first step to the 
crown of the bridge, to survey the whole range of villas along 
the elevated bank above, and then ascend through the town 
behind them to the highest point of the elevation. 

Here he should pause to survey the region in the heart of 
which lies the spot of his destination. The westward prospect 
from Richmond Hill, among all the great landscape features of 
England, is that which presents the softest and richest combina- 
tion of beauty with majesty. We consequently find i+ to be the 
grand central piece in the descriptive gallery left us by the great 
classic painter of British rural scenery, whom the same taste and 
sympathy led to make Richmond the chosen spot of his retire- 
ment, and the home of his maturer years. ‘The manly-spirited 
author of ‘ Rule Britannia’ looked upon English landscape with 
an eye at once poetical, philosophical, and patriotic, and is there- 
fore our best companion while gazing on this ample scene, so 
abounding with the deepest social as well as historic interest. 
This prospect, above all others, he describes in every respect 
con amore. It is in a fancied walk with his “ Amanda,” in the 
later part of a summer’s afternoon, that he chooses to ascend 
“thy hill, delightful Shene.” * 





* The ancient name of Richmond, still preserved in that of the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of East Sheen, on the direct road from Richmond to London. 
It is not, we believe, very generally known that this change of name was 
first made by Henry the Seventh, with whom the palace here was a favourite 
residence, and who was pleased to associate with it the remembrance of his 
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‘* Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape ; now the raptured eye, 
Exulting, swift to huge Augusta * send ; 
Now to the sister hills + that skirt her plain; 
To lofty Harrow now; and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 
There let the feasted eye unwearied stray ; 
Luxurious, there, rove through the pendent woods 
That nodding hang o’er Harrington’s retreat ;} 
And stooping thence, to Ham’s embowering walks, 
Beneath whose shades, in spotless peace retired, 
With her the pleasing partner of his heart, 
The worthy Queensberry § yet laments his Gay, 
And polished Cornbury || woos the willing muse. 
Slow let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 
Fair-winding up to where the muses haunt 
In Twit’nam’s bowers, and for their Pope implore 
The healing god ;{| to royal Hampton’s pile ; 
To Claremont’s terraced height, and Esher’s groves, 
Where, in the sweetest solitudes, embraced 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 
From courts and senates Pelham ** finds repose. 

Enchanting vale! beyond whate’er the muse 
Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung ! 
O vale of bliss! O softly-swelling hills! 
On which the power of cultivation lies, 
And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 
Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 

Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and a 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till al 


The stretching landscape into smoke decays !” 





hereditary title as Earl of Richmond in Yorkshire. The Anglo-Norman 
compound (Riche-mont), however, is, in the present case, no Inappropriate 
rendering of the Anglo-Saxon word which answers to shining, and which 
seems to have been here used in the literal as well as the figurative sense, 
to signify both sunny and beautiful. 

* The most poetically classic name for the British metropolis. 

+ Hampstead and Highgate. 

t The Earl of Harrington's, by the village of Petersham, lying at the foot 
of Richmond Hill, towards the south-west. 

§ The Duke and Duchess of Queensberry. 

| The same Lord Cornbury, we suppose, who is so delicately compli- 
mented by Pope in the well-known line, 

“ Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains.” 

{ In his last illness. 

** The Pelham, we believe, who is chiefly known in the political history of 
that day for the able part which he took in the combined attack made in 
parliament by Wyndham and Pulteney upon Walpole’s administration. 
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Here we find “royal Hampton” in the middle of the picture; 
and it is, in truth, from the well-known terrace walk on Rich- 
mond Hill that the first and best view is obtained of its general 
situation. As we look westward from the terrace, that reach of 
the river where it “first rural grows,” receding upward towards 
Twickenham, and forming the principal ornament of the nearer 
landscape, as it sweeps through beautifully blended wood and 
meadow, points also directly towards the tower-crowned height 
of Windsor, looking firm yet airy in the far horizon. From 
thence, in the blue aitanen. the pleasingly diversified line—here 
undulating, there abruptly broken or projecting—of the loftiest 
and remotest Surrey hills, runs round that whole south-western 
half of the general prospect, until it is intercepted by the near 
elevation of Richmond Park, lying in the foreground, just so far 
to the left as to admit the summits of Box and Leith Hills (the 
picturesque heights about Dorking, and the most elevated of the 
whole range) to bound the view in that southerly direction, cer- 
tainly with no less poetic charm, if less historic, than Windsor 
Castle terminates it on the west. In the line between us and 
those highest hills of Surrey lies, ‘conspicuous to our view, the 
ancient town of Kingston-upon-Thames, with its old square 
church tower; and a little to the right of these, some three or 
four miles from the point at which we stand, extend in the lowest 
part of the vale, the long, straight avenues, which, diverging 
from Hampton Court Palace in several directions, help to con- 
ceal its buildings from our view. Nor can anything, in a country 
of such generally level character, afford a stronger contrast than 
the towering, naked aspect of Windsor, as lying here before us, 
does with the low and deep-embowered appearance of Hampton, 
as we now look down upon it. There is something pleasing, 
too, in the reflection that the Thames, in its cheerfully devious 
meanders eastward, from Windsor hither, makes its greatest 
deviation southward just so far as to wash on one side the walls 
of that pleasant-looking country town, and embrace on the other 
the stately, formal-planted grounds that sequesteringly environ 
* royal Ssngtents pile.” 

This very concealment of the building is calculated to whet 
the traveller’s curiosity as to its plan, extent, and architectural 
character; and so we recommend him, after taking this general 
survey of the country around it, to hasten on towards the old 
borough of Kingston, upon which he has been looking,—choosing 
one of several roads, all beautiful—whether he pass through the 
whole length of the overhanging brow of Richmond Park, with 
its druidical vesture of ‘ monumental oaks,” opening the 
Sweetest glimpses into the soft vale below—or steal up this 
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eastern verge of the vale itself, between the wood-crowned 
heights just mentioned and the verdant borders of the bright 
blue river. 

The view around us from the crown of Kingston bridge 
demands a moment’s attention. We now look down the Thames 
to the beautiful heights of Richmond; while upwards, imme- 
diately on our left, stands Kingston itself, which, if less striking 
in its general aspect than the rich assemblage of villas we have 
left behind us, yet meets the eye of the traveller from London 
with all that easy and refreshing look which ever greets him in 
the first thoroughly country town that he encounters on his 
route; while on the right, and opposite to the town, extends the 
quiet, north-eastern verge of Hampton Park, the avenues of 
which, near as we now approach them, still hide the palace 
from us. 

Proceeding onward through Kingston, as we advise the visitor 
to do, and along the Surrey side of the river beyond it, from 
whence the most pleasing external views of the grounds of 
Hampton Court are obtained immediately across the river, the 
first glimpse of the Palace is caught down a wide avenue of 
lime trees, through which, at the distance of a mile or more, the 
traveller sees an ornamental and modern-looking front of stone 
and brick, too distant for him to form any very clear conception 
of its architectural character. Diverging soon after from the 
main Portsmouth road to the right, through the neat village of 
Thames Ditton, towards Moulsey and the Hampton Court 
bridge, the Palace is lost again from our view behind the tufted 
lines of its avenues, until a turn of the road near the entrance 
of East Moulsey brings us full upon that warm southern 
aspect of it which, being veiled by no sheltering grove or 
avenue, is fair displayed before us. And now we discover that 
the modern building, of which alone we had already caught one 
distant glimpse, forms but a part of this extensive mansion ; the 
clean compact face and rectangular lines of which newer portion, 
contrasting forcibly with the dusky, spreading, many-pointed 
structure which adjoins it, reminds us of the simple historic fact, 
that Hampton Court Palace was erected in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and partly rebuilt in that of William the Third. 

It is, however, in passing over the high wooden bridge which, 
from the pretty, quiet, rustic village of East Moulsey, crosses 
the Thames directly to the purlieus of Hampton Court, while 
the broad weir above, by Moulsey lock, foaming and sparkling, 
murmurs cheerfully in our ear, that we obtain the most perfect 
survey of the general architectural character and site of the 
palace. From that point we view, seated on the flat though 
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not marshy verge of the river, on the Middlesex side, and 
partly screened by a row of noble old elm-trees, the more 
ancient and extensive buildings of the early Tudor age ranged 
appropriately in front, while the square summit of the modern 
reconstruction, made by William of Orange, peeps over them 
from behind. The bridge being passed, we turn to the 
right, through the outermost gate of the palace precincts, its 
pillars surmounted by royal arms and trophies; and as we pro- 
ceed, with the long, low barrack on our left, up the principal 
approach, towards the gateway leading into the outer court, ma 
contemplate at our leisure the architectural air of the ori- 
ginal building, the whole western front of which here extends 
before us without mutilation, though disfigured here and there 
by the insertion of modern windows, with their large square 
panes, and their broad, white-painted frames. It is the more 
desirable to take this deliberate survey, because, of the two 
Town palaces which had the same character, being nearly of the 
same date, the older parts of Whitehall have entirely disappeared; 
and of St James’s, only some fragments, not very sightly, are 
yet remaining. 

Notwithstanding, then, the commonness of look in the dull 
red brick which, though relieved by the white stone bands and 
facings, forms the principal material of the line of building be- 
fore us, and its comparative want of elevation, it has all the 
grandeur of effect resulting from large and well-displayed 
extent, combined with unity of plan, and with that picturesque 
diversity of outline which is ever presented by the gables and 
turrets, the tall clustering chimnies, the battlements and more 
ornamental projections, of a genuine gothic mansion. It has, 
besides, the interest attaching to a principal exterior aspect of one 
of the greatest monuments remaining in England, of that in- 
teresting period of architectural history (ever closely allied to 
the history of society, manners, and ideas) when, in the tran- 
sition from the great feudal time in which civil war was almost 
the habitual condition of European states, the baronial castle 
was making its first cautious efforts to transform itself into a 
country-house. In considering this transition, too, we must 
always bear in mind, that the timidity of advancing taste neces- 
sarily continued to operate in the forms of domestic building, 
long after the old consciousness of social or political insecurity 
had ceased to influence them; since these forms are precisely 
among those things which strike the deepest root among the 
most familiar of human associations; and to abandon them all at 
once, merely as forms, and independently of all considerations 
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of utility or safety, was an effort much too violent to be gene- 
rally made. 

At each extremity of the line we are contemplating, the 
building comes forward in a projecting wing ; but these are not 
allowed to smother the intermediate front in the manner which * 
has so miserable an effect in the new Buckingham Palace for 
instance: on the contrary, a sufficient length remains between 
them, to render the whole extent imposing, and to throw out in 
good relief the more elevated and ornamented central portion 
through which the principal gateway leads into the outer court. 
Before approaching this entrance, let us look round the left-hand 
extremity of the building, down what is called the Tennis-court 
lane, as on that side the line of buildings which formed the back 
of the ancient palace remains unbroken, and so, giving us the 
measure of it in its longest extent, from west to east, may afford 
us the clearest conception of the vast space which it occupied ; 
for the length of that side can hardly be less than three hundred 
yards. 

Let us now pass to the inner arch of the central Tudor gateway, 
low-crowned and broad-shouldered, but well harmonizing with 
the other features of the building ; and there let us pause a mo- 
ment to look round this first gothic court, which, like the external 
front we have just been considering, has not yet, architecturally, 
been either mangled or disfigured. This western court is nearly 
square, the = area being 167 feet by 162. On our right 
hand and our left, facing each other, are two low ranges of the 
more ordinary building of that time, originally used, it should 
seem, as offices or inferior lodging-rooms; but before us, on the 
eastern side, stands a range which, enclosing the western side of 
the second court, and so being contiguous to the main body of 
the ancient palace, is of greater elevation, richer in design, and 
more elaborate in ornament. Directly opposite to us is the gate- 
way (arched like that under which we stand) leading into that 
second court—with the tall, elegant bay-window projecting over 
it—the lofty staircase turrets flanking it on either hand, with 
the great clock of the palace between their summits, and an ele- 
gant campanile crowning the whole ;—while, loftier still, looking 
over the left-hand extremity of that opposite range, is seen, with 
its wide-stretching gothic window and its pierced stone apex, 
surmounted by its tall weathercock, the western gable of the 
great hall of the palace, one of its most conspicuous and charac- 
teristic features. 

Proceeding now across this outer court, to the gateway we 
have just been surveying, let us again stop for a moment 
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under the large Tudor rose which forms the centre of its 
groinings, and look attentively round us; for here we are in 
the very centre of the siiedgal wnaiuing portion of the gothic 
edifice, and can receive in the strongest focus the impressions 
which its architectural aspect is calculated to give. This second 
court, across which we are now looking, is a square like the 
former, but somewhat smaller, each side being about 134 feet. 
Straight before us, on its further side, is a third gateway, which, 
as leading to the principal quadrangle, containing the state apart- 
ments, is yet lighter and richer than the second—with its arch- 
way more sharply pointed, the windows over it obtusely pointed 
instead of being square-headed, and its slender pavilion turrets 
and cupola; while on the right-hand or southern side of this 
court, a low ionic colonnade, of later erection, seems to stand in 
frivolous mockery of the lofty wall and windows of the same 
great hall the end of which we were just now contemplating, 
which rise in gothic and stately simplicity on our left. 

To the entrance of this latter structure, so inviting to the 
visitor possessing an historic eye and taste, let us now bend our 
way up the broad flight of steps which rises from under the 
elegant vaulting of the same gateway under which we have last 
detained the reader. Stepping through an ancient wooden 
screen, which supports a sort of music gallery at the lower end 
of this majestic apartment, we have before us, in its interior 
aspect, one of the noblest and most beautiful specimens remain- 
ing, of that great scene of courtly ceremony and stately revelry, 
the principal hall of the princely or baronial mansion. The 
smooth stone floor extends a hundred feet onward, and forty in 
breadth ; while, on either hand, five or six lofty, pointed windows, 
commencing half-way up the perpendicular height of the wall, 
together with the broad gable window of corresponding elevation 
at the further end, give a peculiar lightness and airiness to the 
elegantly and elaborately carved gothic roof, which seems to 
float, as it were, on their transparent summits, with its brown 
oaken ribs and panels, its pendent ornaments and heraldic de- 
vices ; while, at the further end, a fuller stream of light falls 
upon the dais or slightly raised platform, from the recess on the 
right, formed by an elegant bay window, which, while running 
upwards to the same elevation as the range of windows already 
described, descends also nearly to the floor. The solid and the 
commodious here seem happily blended with the rich and the 
light. This hall can never, under any circumstances, have worn 
a gloomy look; its upper part has quite a lantern transparency, 
which must always have prevented this: and as the varnished 
wood-work of its roof, with the azure painting and the gilded 
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badges interspersed, have been restored within these five-and- 
twenty years, and the walls and floor are kept in neat order, the 
place has much more the appearance of a hall momentarily unoc- 
cupied, than of one permanently abandoned. ‘The absence, too, 
of thatelim, historic light, if not “religious,” once shed within 
these walls from the blazonry of some portions, at least, of the 
gothic panes, deprives us of that feeling of ae which its 
presence ever inspires. Nor does even the damp, chill air of an- 
tiquity salute you in this hall—raised, as it is, one story from the 
ground, hermetically sealed against wind and wet, and invaded 
by the sunshine from east, south, and west. One circumstance, 
however, there is, which renders this very daylight look of com- 
modious cheerfulness and stateliness more ical and strangel 
impressive—the dead silence which accompanies it, and whic 
seems but the more profound for the monotonous interruption 
given to it at the allotted intervals by the dull stroke of the 
— clock. Else all is hushed: not even the light plash of the 
ittle fountain, that most sportive emblem of eternity, which 
murmurs in a neighbouring court, is audible within these walls. 
And the only movement is that of the angular patches of sun- 
shine, from the clear windows, as they talk owl, slowly, after 
one another, over the blank expanse of naked masonry. It is 
only the royal arms and badges sculptured over-head, and 
tinging a few panes of the principal window, which remind us 
that these colourless walls have displayed many a piece of gor- 
geous and costly tapestry, in decoration of the regal banquet or 
pageant, the mask, the play, or the Christmas revel. A royal 
palace, in that earlier time, almost a town in extent, was quite a 
town in populousness; and its hall of state was the theatre in 
which, on occasions of feast or ceremony, the different orders of 
its inhabitants, the various ranks of its society, if we may use 
the expression, came together in the most comprehensive as well 
as animated focus. ‘To dwell longer, however, on this contem- 
plation, would lead us intoa whole world of reverie upon by-gone 
tastes, manners, and usages, in which we must not at present 
permit ourselves to wander: yet, before hastening forward to 
the many objects of more modern interest that await us, let us 
take at least a momentary survey of the ancient “ withdrawing- 
room” or ‘presence-chamber,” which forms a characteristic ap- 
pendage to this hall, and a capital feature of the gothic mansion. 
This room, about sixty feet long, runs across the upper end 
of the hall, from which it is entered by a flat-arched doorway 
through the massive wall from the centre of the dais. Nearly 
opposite to this entrance is a fine oriel window, running up nearly 
to the flat, but ribbed, panelled, and decorated ceiling, twenty 
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feet from the floor, and projecting semicircularly into the small 
area behind, called the kitchen court. Its casements, like those 
of the hall itself, have lost their deep and many-tinted blazonry. 
The ceiling, too, with its pendent ornaments, interspersed with 
carvings of the royal arms and badges of the Tudors, the rose, 
portcullis, fleur-de-lis, &c., once elaborately painted and gilt, is 
now smeared over with one uniform tint, a sort of light stone- 
colour, lately put on, and covering also the upper part of the 
walls quite round the apartment. Inappropriate as this fresh 
colouring certainly appears, it has, however, the effect of throw- 
ing into stronger relief the dark masses of time-obscured tapestry, 
which hang below it to the floor, and present to us, perhaps, the 
most interesting remnant of the original furniture of the gothic 
palace. At once faded and blackened by age, a close and scruti- 
nising attention is requisite to make out distinctly the designs 
and inscriptions on these antique hangings; yet they are worth 
the effort, since they compose one of the most characteristic 
and expressive monuments of the spirit of an era of European 
taste and intellectual culture which, indeed, is long since and for 
ever departed, but from which the one wherein we are so proud 
of living is immediately descended. 

The age of mysteries and moralities in the drama was, natu- 
rally, that of allegorical design in painting, and in her mimic 
sister arts of embroidery and tapestry-weaving. Fantastic as 
these conceptions appear to us, yet they are commonly full of 
serious meaning, and often of aide purpose. Thus, the most 
elaborate of the delineations upon the dusky arras we are at pre- 
sent contemplating, and that which occupies the largest space, 
represents, in a series of distinct groups, a subject which cannot 
_well be exceeded for solemn, profound, and universal significance. 
First, we see the triumph of Virtue over Sensuality; then, that 
of the Fates, in other words, of Death, over Virtue; next, that 
of Fame or Glory over Death; and last and gloomiest, the 
wasting of Glory itself under the slow influence of Time. All 
this is set before us in a curious mixture of allegorical with 
mythological and historical personages, whose identity we 
should hardly recognise without the aid of those labels and 
mottos, in fair gothie letter, which the artist has been so con- 
siderate as to attach to them. Thus, in the first group of this 
series, we have Chastity with Cupid bound at her feet, while the 
unicorns which draw her car are trampling upon Venus, in her 
proper character, as the goddess of sensual desire; and in the 
train of this same CuasTeTE, as the Flemish artist has labelled 
her, are the Roman hero and heroine who so signalized them- 
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selves for this virtue—Lucretia and the elder Scipio.* The like 
bizarre combination (which, however, was perfectly natural and 
eonsistent in the eyes of a spectator of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century) pervades the succeeding groups, to describe and ex- 
plain which would require several of our pages. Besides this 
figurative history, several parts of the walls are occupied by 
subjects quite distinct from it and from each other. ‘Two are 
from the story of Hercules; and one of these represents the 
death of “le plus preux du monde,” as the old French legend 
inscribed above denominates him in true gothic style, just as if 
it had been speaking of the Chevalier Bayard himself. 

In a purely artistic view, we cannot here undertake to criticise 
these pieces. We must content ourselves with recommending 
them as well worthy the attention both of the artist and the his- 
torian of art. The degree of stiffness and lengthiness in the 
figures, the want of just perspective, &c., belong to the age and 
country in which they were produced; while the prevalent and 
often graceful strength of expression, and the generally beautiful 
disposition of the draperies, show the individual designers to have 
been of the first order in their age and in their school. Neither 
are the glaring incongruities and anachronisms of costume to be 
placed at all to the account of these particular artists. ‘The want 
of all just conception of the history and progress of society and man- 
ners, which these inconsistencies evince, was a grand deficiency, 
or rather immaturity, in the intellectual culture of their time, 
which equally pervaded the poem, the romance, and the drama, 
as well as every branch of imitative art. We of this day, how- 
ever, are gainers by this species of historical ignorance in the 
writers and artists of that period. It is better for us that one 
should have gone the simplest way to work, by dressing bot 
classic and scriptural subjects in the manners and costume of 
their own time, than that they should have made an ineffectual, or 
even a successful effort to exhibit them with perfect historical 

ropriety. In the latter case, they could have taught us nothing 
but what we have more abundant and satisfactory means of learn- 


ing from other sources ; whereas, in the very simplicity of their 





* In speaking of this part of the tapestry, the gentlemen to whom Mr Jesse 
acknowledges himself indebted for its description, inform us, with great 
naiveté, that “a figure on horseback, with a hat resembling that of a car- 
dinal, has this name, CHIPIONLAFICAN.” These ingenious antiquaries 
do not venture a guess at the identity of the personage bearing this por- 
tentous appellation. It seems not once to have occurred to them that he of 
the “cardinal’s hat,” in the train of a cardinal virtue, might be no other 
cardinal than Scipio Africanus himself. 
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notions, and their very want of a truly learned spirit, they have 
transmitted to us the most authentic memorials of the dress and 
other external peculiarities of their age, respecting which we 
should otherwise have possessed but little information. This 
circumstance, then, it is which gives their principal Aistoric value 
to the tapestries we are now considering. With this reflection 
we must take leave of their historical designs, and direct the 
reader’s attention for a moment to the Aeraldic memorials which 
they likewise offer to our observation. 

In addition to the Tudor arms and badges which cover the 
ceiling as already mentioned, the same arms and devices 
worked in the tapestry itself over the doorway by which we have 
entered from the hall, over another door at the north end of the 
room, and over the fire-place, declare to us that royalty took 
entire possession of this princely mansion almost from its first 
erection. In the latter situation, however, over the chimney-piece, 
we still find some distinct memorials of a previous owner. ‘These 
are (underneath the royal arms, which, in this place especially, 
seem to have been laid as a patch over the original surface of 
the arras) the ancient arms of the see of York, together 
with the individual arms and devices of Wolsey. We might 
fancy these dusky escutcheons had been left on purpose to re- 
mind us that this gothic palace, of which we have been pacing the 
silent courts and the deserted halls, is the last and greatest monu- 
ment of the wealth and power, the taste and magnificence, of the 
man who in himself presents to us the last splendid type which 
our national history affords of the political churchman of the 
Catholic age. ‘This is no place in which to enlarge upon the 
“strange, eventful history” either of the mighty cardinal, or of 
the time wherein he flourished so long and withered so suddenly : 
nevertheless, while our steps yet linger among the well-hung 
walls from which the forms and hues that, in their freshness, would 
occasionally divert his care-worn spirit, now faded and antiquated, 
excite the loitering visitor to inquisitive curiosity, a few reflec- 
tions inevitably arise on the fortunes of the minister who created 
this princely mansion, and the character of the monarch who so 
unceremoniously took possession of it for himself and his 
successors. 

There seems good reason to believe, that the notion most preva- 
lent among our countrymen as to the relations, personal and politi- 
cal, between Wolsey and his regal employer, is mainly derived from 
Shakspeare’s great historic play of ‘ Henry the Eighth.’ Shak- 
speare, however, is not at all responsible for this abuse which his 
countrymen have too generally made of his historical compositions. 
He never undertook to deliver history, in the stricter sense, to 
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posterity or to his contemporaries. In the instance before us, in 
particular, his first business was, as a dramatist, to construct an 
effective play ; his second, as a servant of the court, to make a 
sort of apotheosis of the Tudor line. The imperative nature of 
this latter portion of his task excluded the possibility of his 
rendering historical justice to the character either of the king or 
the cardinal, how much soever he might otherwise have been 
inclined to do so. Nevertheless, in this dramatic portraiture of 
Wolsey, his all-reaching pencil goes far beyond the vulgar appre- 
ciation of the favourite’s personal qualities. Mr Jesse, indeed, 
gravely tells us (p. 14) that “Shakspeare calls Wolsey ‘this 
butcher’s cur.” But this our “Surveyor” does after the man- 
ner of so many makers of “ Beauties of Shakspeare,” who, 
without the slightest regard to the peculiar character, circum- 
stances, and motives of the individual whom Shakspeare causes to 
deliver any given sentiment, venture to compose a whole volume 
of such speeches or fragments of speeches, uttered by all manner 
of personages in all sorts of situations, and usher them forth as 
Shakspeare’s own deliberate and dispassionate opinions. Who, 
for instance, would imagine, from the terms in which Mr Jesse 
here cites Shakspeare, that the rude epithet once, and only once, 
applied to the cardinal, is really put by the dramatist into the 
mouth of Wolsey’s most imprudent and most vulgar-spoken, as 
well as most violent enemy, the Duke of Buckingham, at the 
most angry moment of irritation against the minister in which 
the play ever exhibits this indiscreet nobleman? ‘Then it is he 
exvlaims— 


‘¢ This butcher’s cur is venom-mouthed, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore, best 
Not wake him in his slumber. A beggar’s book 
Out-worths a noble’s blood.” 


So plainly is this an ebullition of uncontrollable anger, that 
Buckingham’s friend, the Duke of Norfolk, the reasonable man 
of the party, instantly checks him, by saying— 


‘‘What, are you chafed ? 
Ask God for temperance; that’s the appliance only 
Which your disease requires.” 


On the very same topic, of the cardinal’s humble birth, the 
same duke had already observed to Buckingham, in this opening 
scene of the play— 
“ Surely, sir, 
There’s in him stuff that puts him to these ends : 
For, being not propp’d by ancestry (whose grace 
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Chalks successors their way), nor called upon 
For high feats done to th’ crown; neither allied 
To eminent assistance ; but, spider-like, 

Out of himself drawing web; he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 

A gift that Heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the Kring.” 


The whole of Wolsey’s own language and deportment through 
the large and prominent place which he fills in the first three 
acts of the piece, forms a grand and consistent comment on these 
lines. The intellectual superiority which he constantly exhibits 
over all the royal and noble personages about him, is remarkable ; 
and is nowhere more conspicuous than in the scene with the 
nobles who, coming to demand the great seal from him in the 
king’s name, eagerly seize the occasion to revile him in his dis- 
grace, and to an he says— 
“ Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded.” 


The Earl of Surrey, in particular, though, as Buckingham’s son- 
in-law, he is excusable for hating the cardinal, yet assails him in 
his reverse of fortune with such scurrility, that we must also 
pardon Wolsey for exclaiming— 
“ How much, methinks, I could despise this man, 
But that I am bound in charity against it ;” 


and again— 
“Tf I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners,” 


And finally, when poor Catharine of Arragon, with all the 
pean of a weak-minded woman, —s to the Jast in 
n 


er mistaken notion that the cardinal was the grand mover 
in the business of the divorce, casts, with her dying breath, 
unqualified reproach upon his memory ; then, be it well observed, 
it is from the mouth of her own most faithful and confidential 
servant, Griffith—not from that of any one attached to the car- 
dinal, as Cromwell for instance—that Shakspeare delivers these 
concluding reflections on the character of the fallen favourite :— 


“This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
Vou. XXXIV. No. II, ; 
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But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 

(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely ;—ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ;—one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.” 


Ambitious and covetous, proud and vindictive—but learned, 
eloquent, and courteous, tastefully splendid and munificent ; such, 
indeed, seems to be the true description of Wolsey’s leadin 
characteristics. All this he might have been, yet have wadinal 
his prosperity to the last. That which ruined him in his own 
time and with posterity, was his mistaking the political spirit of 
his country and the intellectual tendencies of his age. His 
maxims of government were derived, not from the long-estab- 
lished constitutional practice of England, but from that arbitrary 
theory which the Roman church inculcated wherever it had 
nothing to apprehend from the designs of the es and which, 
in this country especially, it had so signally upheld in every great 
struggle of the English people to establish or maintain constitu- 
tional freedom. ‘This was his most fatal error. The next in 
importance was, his miscalculation of the degree in which the 
most influential classes of the nation were prepared for monastic 
and ecclesiastical reformation; a species of ignorance or blind- 
ness which his ardent, and otherwise legitimate, aspirations after 
the papal dignity were well calculated to confirm. Hence his 
power had no root in public opinion, but rested solely on the 
treacherous basis of a monarch’s personal affection, or confidence, 
or humour—a monarch, too, so violent in will, capricious in appe- 
tite, and vindictive in displeasure as the eighth Henry. his 
absence of national confidence it was that, when the king once 
frowned upon him, left him naked to his enemies. Shakspeare 
represents him as awakened to a clear consciousness of this when 
he makes him exclaim, in the soliloquy upon his fall— 

“O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours !” 


And yet more strikingly where he makes him say, in his advice 
to Cromwell— 
“ Be just and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s: then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 
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Wolsey, indeed, must really and bitterly have felt, that he did 
not fall a martyr to anything more exalted than his personal 
ambition, brought into violent collision with Henry’s personal, 
unprincipled, and unscrupulous caprice. For the rest, though 
Shakspeare was not at liberty to bring Henry’s worst qualities 
prominently forward, yet he has not at all disguised the king’s 
deliberate hypocrisy as to the throes of his conscience when, as 
Suffolk is made to say, his conscience had “crept too near 
another lady ;” ‘and he very slightly veils the hypocrisy, equally 
gross, with which Henry affected astonishment at the great 
wealth of the minister towards whom he had been so boundlessly 
lavish while his favour lasted. It would be thought a very 
novel and extraordinary maxim to propound in common life, that 
one man, by giving profusely to another, entitled himself to take 
from that otier, in the end, not only all that he had given, but 
all that the other might possess, from whatever source derived ;— 
yet after this fashion has it been too customary to speak of the 
brutal and unprincipled stripping of Wolsey by Henry VIII. 
This description of plunder, indeed, was a sort of achievement 
very suitable to Henry’s genius. He could not, it is true, 
design a palace like Wolsey: but when another man had con- 
ceived and constructed one, he was quite capable, as we have 
seen in the ceiling of this chamber and the roofing of the great 
hall adjoining it, of setting his mark—/is rose and portcullis, his 
lion and unicorn, his “God and my right”—upon every square 
foot of the edifice. 

And now, after musing on the tragic vicissitudes which 
mark those distant years when first a courtly throng swarmed 
in this chamber ‘since devoted to stately desolation, and gazing 
on the allegoric figures and enigmatic devices which dimly line 
its walls, even as a storied shroud of mouldering pomp and long- 
departed greatness,—if now the visitor begin to feel the 
slow triumph of solitude and decay press chill and heavy on his 
Spirits,—then he can do no better than pass as quickly as pos- 
sible to the grand staircase leading up to the suite of royal 
apartments recently opened to the public,—a transition which, 
we can safely promise, will give his perceptions a shock suffi- 
cient to banish effectually from his thoug»ts all haunting, spec- 
tral reminiscences of Wolsey and his gothic splendours or his 
gloomy fate. 

The distance, indeed, which we have to traverse in makin 
this transit, is not great—it is only the diagonal extent of Wol- 
Sey’s inner court; but in historical contemplation, this passage 
of a minute carries us downward two whole centuries, from the 
close of the fifteenth to that of the seventeenth ;—and in philo- 
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sophical consideration, the lapse is wider still,—from the last 
setting glories of the great middle age of European opinion, art, 
and taste, which dk a thousand years to rise, flourish, and 
decline,—to the fading portion of a period less vigorous as it was 
less enduring. About the grand staircase we are now approach- 
ing, the visitor, indeed, finds nothing dim or mouldering ; but 
above and around him, as he ascends it, he beholds, glaring and 
sprawling, a legion of gods, goddesses, and other preternatural 
if not supernatural personages, from the prolific pencil of Verrio, 
shining in all the tawdry and sensual affectation which charac- 
terises the declining phasis of the age of Louis le Grand.* Here, 
in short, having assed, as by magic, over both the Tudor and 
the Stuart men 4 of English royalty, we are entering the build- 
ings of the royal quadrangle, reconstructed by Wren under the 
auspices of William III, who made a still greater, though less 
glorious, revolution in the aspect, both external and internal, of 
the state apartments at Hampton, than, in conjunction with the 
great Whig party, he had effected in the government. 

To the lett, from the head of this staircase, the door opens 


into the Guard-chamber, the view of which affords us a more par- 
ticular study of the interior structure and arrangements of the 
modern palace. This noble room, sixty feet long, forty wide, 


and thirty high, ranges across the western extremity of the south- 
ern side of the new quadrangle; so that, in entering it, we have 
directly before us the only windows that light it, viz. three of 
the tall oblong range which light the whole suite of state rooms 
extending, on the same floor, along the whole southern side,—and 
three circular ones above them, belonging exclusively to the 





* The contrast between the tapestries in Wolsey’s presence-chamber and 
the paintings of William III's staircase, is, indeed, both in form and spirit, 
most complete. Among the latter, in lieu of the triumph of Chastity, for 
instance, we have, to borrow Mr Jesse’s elegant phrase, “ a beautiful figure 
of Venus, with her legs on a swan, and Cupid near her, while Mars is making 
his addresses to her as a lover.” 

Among this strange medley of land and water divinities with Roman 
emperors, &c., the principal group is thus described by the same graceful 
and judicious hand :— 

“On the ceiling are painted Jupiter and Juno, seated on a rich throne, 
with Ganymede riding upon Jupiter’s eagle, and presenting him the cup. 
Juno’s peacock is in the front, and one of the Fatal Sisters is waiting, with 
her scissars in her hand, ready to cut the thread of life should Jove vive her 
orders. The whole is covered with a fine canopy, surrounded by the signs 
of the Zodiac, and several Ze hyrs, with flowers in their hands. This was 
intended as a compliment to William and Mary ; the peacock being an emblem 
af therr arandeur—the Destiny denotes their influence over their subjects 


— d the Zephyrs represent their mild and courteous disposition towards 
t em,” 
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two ends of the same front, and adding lightness and beauty to 
the superior elevation of this finely proportioned room. ‘The 
furniture of a royal guard-chamber necessarily indicates its dou- 
ble character, as an ante-room and an armoury. Thus, over the 
upper part of the walls around us, are distributed, in various in- 
genious figures, muskets and pistols, swords, pikes, and daggers, 
of different periods and for various kinds of service,—with front- 
lets and other pieces of defensive armour, drums, bandoleers, &c. 
—forming altogether about a thousand stand of arms. Among 
them there is one species of weapon, the sight of which carries 
us back to the early days of Hampton Court—the halberts for 
the yeomen of the guard, whose flat-crowned hats, broad shoul- 
ders, wide skirts, and tinsel, though no longer to be seen at this 
deserted palace, yet show themselves elsewhere, the last remain- 
ing bodily presentment of the taste in costume of the days of 
the eighth enep. The object least accordant, perhaps, with 


the general aspect of this apartment, is a view of the ruins of 
the Coliseum, by Canaletti, conspicuous over its fire-place. 
Directly opposite to it is a full-length portrait, by Zucchero, of 
a gigantic porter of Queen Elizabeth’s; and the other paintings 
in the room are in harmony with its character and purpose. 
These are, several portraits, by Bockman, of English admirals 


of the early part of last century; a battle of Constantine, attri- 
buted to Julio Romano; and a series of eight pieces by Rugen- 
das of Augsburg, which the catalogues call Pattle-ploces, but 
which would be more properly described as exhibiting the 
various incidents of a German campaign, about the close of the 
seventeenth century. The truth, spirit, and variety of these 
scenes of warfare, the care which their painter has taken to 
excite our interest for the fate of the people amongst whom a 
war is carried on, as well as for that of the warriors themselves, 
and the pains and risk which he is known to have undergone in 
order to study his subjects in their living reality, give to these 
performances of the Augsburg artist an historic interest of the 
liveliest and most genuine kind. Through the long windows of 
this chamber, already mentioned, as through all those of the first 
suite of state rooms along which we must now conduct the rea- 
der, we look over the formal but cheerful private garden, with 
its various-tinted evergreens, directly across the Thames, to the 
softly-swelling country on the Surrey side. And now, turning 
away from these windows to the left, we glance, through the open 
doorways, along the whole series of seven rooms which, on this 
principal floor, occupy the whole external front of this southern 
range of King William’s buildings; and perceive the general 
character of the internal decorations of this newer edifice; in its 
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dark reddish-brown wainscotings, mouldings, and cornices, the 
paintings that crowd the walls of every room, and the antiquated 
mirrors and tables, with their faded gilding, that line the inter- 
vals between the windows. 

The first room of the series, called “The King’s First Pre- 
sence-chamber,” or “ The Throne-room,” has especial claims ¢o 
be regarded as historical. The canopy of William’s throne, with 
his arms and devices, yet remains in its original situation; and 
the portraits historic of himself and his court are — in the 
same apartment. Of the ladies (eight full-lengths by Kneller), 
though introduced to us as the beauties of William and Mary’s 
court, we cannot stay to speak in detail. Of the queen herself 
there is a very pleasing and fresh-looking half-length, by Wis- 
sing ; and of William there is a sort of aputheosis in a large pic- 
ture by Sir Godfrey, half historic, half allegorical. Histori- 
cally, it is designed to figure the landing at Torbay. William, 
however, is on shore, on horseback, in armour, and bare-headed ; 
and his look, naturally rather stiff, has been stiffened yet more 
by the painter. As for the allegory, Mr Jesse’s description is 
here quite adequate to the artist’s conception :—* Mercury and 
Peace are over-head in a cloud, supporting the king’s helmet 
decorated with laurel. Lower down, there is Neptune, with his 


attendants, y! the side of a rock, who seems to welcome the king 


on shore.* here are some ships in the distance, with a serene, 
blue sky. In the front is Plenty, with her cornucopia, offering 
a ieendh of olives, and Flora presenting flowers.” 

Of the miscellaneous pictures in this room by the old masters, 
we take no notice for the present; and must here, once for all, 
observe, that in this first promenade through the state apart- 
ments, we are endeavouring to look round us with an eye exelu- 
sively historical, in the strict sense of the term,—reserving for a 
second walk through the series, such notice of the chief points 
of interest about the paintings in a merely artistic view, as our 
space may permit us to introduce. 

The most conspicuous object on the walls of “'The Second 
Presence-chamber” is, over the fire-place, one of Vandyke’s 
equestrian portraits of Charles I, placed between two whole- 
lengths, by Velasquez, of Philip IV of Spain and his Queen, 
brother and sister-in-law of that Infanta the negociatien for 
whose marriage with Charles was broken off through the offen- 





* Neptune, by-the-by, seems to feel, as well he may, the awkwardness of 
his situation. What, in the name of all the gods, could he have done to Sir 
Godfrey, that the knight should have put him to such a penance as that of 
receiving William on shore? Sir Godfrey, we take it for granted, never 
ventured himself afloat after this! 
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sive arrogance of Buckingham, during the fantastic expedition 
on which the favourite led his pupil, to court the Spanish prin- 
cess in person. Here, then, we have before us an interesting study 
of the two greatest portrait-painters of their own time, and who 
besides, in this department, om perhaps but two rivals, Raphael 
and Titian, in all the history of modern art. In the perfection of 
courtly air and grace, indeed, the former of these two great masters 
is confessedly unequalled; and here we may study at our leisure 
the genius of each, in its endeavours to set off his royal patron to 
the best advantage. Both had the art, even while heightening ever 
so much the elegance of look and carriage in their subject, to 
leave the force and fidelity of expression unimpaired; and have 
thus bequeathed to us, in their delineations of public personages, 
a series of documents of the first importance towards the compo- 
sition of historical biography. On the look of easy dignity and 
single-minded consciousness of absolute and undisputed sway, in 
the easy-tempered monarch of the House of Austria, the patron 
and sometimes the fellow-actor of Calderon, we will not here 
expatiate. But let any one, dismissing prejudice, and without 
regard to the written history of the time, look attentively upon 
the expression of Charles’s countenance, as here delivered to us 
on Vandyke’s faithful testimony. With all its calm econscious- 
ness of self-importance, it is not the look of clear-souled integ- 
rity, of singleness of heart and purpose. It is much rather that 
of a selfish political hypocrite, who has persuaded himself, or 
been persuaded by others, that he is a saint and martyr—a most 
upright ruler, wickedly withstood. The face is there, for all 
eyes and judgments to examine: but to our own perceptions 
this expression, of conscious duplicity mistaking itself for holi- 
ness, is written there most intelligibly, we had almost said most 
damningly. 

In this room, also, is a picture of some curiosity, as regards 
the diplomatic history of England. It represents Sir Henry 
Wotton, as ambassador from James I, presenting his credentials 
to the Doge of Venice in the camtinad sr and so, faithfully 
exhibits to us the order in which the meetings of the Venetian 
senate were then held. ‘This painting is further curious, as 
having been the property of that able and humorous scholar and 
negociator, who, say the catalogues, bequeathed it and some 
others to Charles II—while he was Prince Charles and a boy, 
we suppose, as Sir we died in 1639. 

In * The Audience-chamber,” which we enter next, is only 


one English historical portrait, a full-length, by Honthorst, of 
the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, = of James I, repre- 
sented in a dark-green dress, embroidered with silver. ‘The 
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state canopy in this chamber, is said to be that under which 
James II, in an audience-room of the ancient palace, made one 
of his most notable exhibitions of politico-superstitious infatua- 
tion, by his reception of the papal nuncio. 

In the King’s Drawing-room, which follows, we may notice, 
rather because it is in the way than for any relation it has to the 
history of Hampton Court, a large picture by Sir William Bee- 
chey, which represents George III reviewing the 10th Hussars, 
attended by the Prince of Wales as their colonel, the Duke of 
York, &e.; and over the fire-place of the same room is a full- 
length of a former Duke of York, Edward, brother to George III. 

The decorations of the next room, however are truly histo- 
rical; for here we find ourselves among no less important and 
memorable personages than the soi-disant Beauties of the Court 
of Charles II. Not that we dispute the claim of most of these 
ladies to this title. They are beautiful in their way, though 
that way be not the most refined or the most exalted. Besides, 
they have here the good-fortune to be placed under one of Ver- 
rio’s gaudy ceilings; and compared with his graces and divini- 
ties, these copies of frail reality by Lely are positively graceful 
and divine—albeit their eyes are too sleepy, and their lips are 
too fiery red. Great, indeed, is the falling off, from the subjects 
and the execution of Velasquez and Vandyke, who lived and 
painted while yet the last 3 of departing chivalry shed a 
nobleness over the exterior, at least, of courtly life. But “there 
is a time for all things;” and so one was found for the loose 
carnival of English royalty and courtiership which intervened 
between the two great penitential seasons appointed for the 
house of Stuart. 

The various illustrated editions of the Grammont Memoirs, 
the fine collection of historical portraits with biographical notices 
recently edited by Mr Lodge, and above all, the elegant volume 
which has lately employed the graceful pen of Mrs Jameson, 
have made the features as well as characters of these ladies so 
familiar to the reading public, that about the pictures themselves, 
or the individuals they represent, there is little that is novel to 
be said. ‘The manners of the court of Charles II were a coarse 
copy of those of the court of Louis XIV, to which they bear 
about the same relation as the air of Lely’s portraits in general 
does to that of Vandyke’s. How much of this inferiority in the 
dignity of Lely’s countenances was the fault of his living sub- 
jects, and how much is fairly attributable to the artist himself, 
we cannot here stay to inquire. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, that he had the misfortune of studying in the school of 
Vandyke, only to exercise his pencil in delineating the personages 
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of a court, the general spirit and tone of which were such as 
would not have permitted even Vandyke himself to confer ex- 
ternal dignity upon them. The air which they thought best 
became their persons, they would assuredly command in their 
portraits, let the taste of the painter be ever so refined; and thus 
the compound of affected languishment and real effrontery—the 
eyes of conscious drowsiness, and the forward vermilion lips— 
the slatternly looseness of attire, mistaken for graceful negligence 
—which prevail in the aspect of his women, were scarcely 
within his discretion to alter. He could hardly do otherwise 
than leave, as he has done, a collection of female countenances 
which, with all their sensual charms, would now be valued ex- 
ceedingly little for their own sakes, but which, how little soever 
they may interest the feelings of the visitor, will long engage his 
curlosity as a sort of pieces justificatives to a literary work of the 
same period, full of zeal genius and grace, though chiefly ex- 
pended on a frivolous theme. The reader will at once perceive 
that we allude to the well-known ‘ Mémoires de la Vie du Comte 
de Grammont, par M. le Comte Antoine Hamilton ; ” the author- 
ship of which book, however, familiar as its anecdotes of Charles 
II’s court are generally become, is, by most English readers, 
so indistinctly understood, that it merits a few explanatory words 
as an apt illustration of our present subject. 

Hamilton, then, was an Englishman, or rather an Anglo- 
Irishman, nephew, by the mother’s side, to the Duke of Ormond : 
on the fall of Charles I, he was carried by his parents into 
France while almost an infant; and was there trained in the 
French language and manners, under the epicurean Regency of 
Anne of Austria, which fostered that new French school of taste 
and morals, of which St Evremond became the philosopher, and 
Ninon the Leontium. The Restoration brought back Hamilton's 


family to England; but their steady adherence to the Roman 

Catholic profession of faith excluded him from public employ- 

ment until the accession of James, who gave him the command 

of a regiment in Ireland, and the government of Limerick. 

Being a oss of the Ormond school, and a papist who made it 
1 


a point of honour at least, if not of conscience, to be true to the 
religion of his forefathers, he followed the adverse fortunes of 
James in his declining age, as his father had followed those of 
Charles and James in their early youth—fortunate at least in this 
—that the land of his now almost hopeless exile had been that of 
his happy childish years, and had long been the home of his 
gracefully accomplished sister, to whom he had been ever affec- 
tionately attached, and who, some fifteen years before, had become 
the wife of the Chevalier, afterwards the Count, de Grammont, 
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famed both in France and England for the brilliancy of his 
courtly accomplishments, his vivacity, and his volatility. Among 
the literary amusements by which Hamilton sought to be- 
guile the many tedious hours inevitably allotted him at 
James’s devoutly dismal court of St Germain, that which 
naturally became the most attractive to a man of his temper 
and peculiar experience, was the collecting and arranging, 
with a sort of artful negligence, the most piquant of those 
characteristic anecdotes and sketches which reminded him of 
the gaieties of his youth, and the earlier, sprightlier season of 
Charles’s reign, when De Grammont, exiled from the court of 
Louis through his own indiscretion, had been for years a guest, 
amusing and amused, at that of England, where his sincere 
admiration and protiacted courtship of Hamilton’s sister must 
have brought out all his fund of humorous and vivacious story- 
telling for the entertainment of her family. By publishing this 
graceful assemblage of anecdote in the form and under the title 
of Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, Hamilton at once 
paid a public and lasting compliment to his sister, and conferred 
upon her husband a sort of immortality, which his talents, shin- 
ing as they were amid the courtl society of his time, were little 
ealeulated to acquire for him. If, in this instance, the hero was 
precious to the biographer, we may yet more confidently affirm, 
that to the fame of the hero the masterly pen of the biographer 
was quite indispensable. Only such a pen—so lightly graphic, 
so easily forcible, so sparklingly humorous, and so exquisitely 
subtle—could successfully celebrate such frivolous achievements. 

The same remark applies to his narration of the gallant 
intrigues and comic adventures, the gaieties and the tracasseries, 
of Charles II’s court. Nothing less than the delicate brilliancy 
of Hamilton’s delineation, could have given to subjects so slen- 
derly endowed with the charms either of heart or intellect, a 
permanent attraction in the great historic gallery of European 
manners. He, however, has embalmed their trivial, fleeting 
essence, for eternity, in the happiest combination of Anglo-Trish 
humour and vivacity with French finesse, embodied in a classic 
work of the grand siécle of Gallic literature. How superior the 
powers of the artist are to the quality of his subject, is as 
apparent in every page, as the air of his sister’s portrait in the 
collection we are now considering, is to that of all the ladies 
around her. On this latter comparison, illustrating and illus- 
trated by all that we have just now been saying, let us dwell for 
a few moments, before continuing our promenade. And to aid 
our discrimination in the most interesting as well as agreeable 
way, let us, while studying Lely’s picture of ‘ La Comtesse de 
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Grammont,’ eye over her brother’s delineation of her, while 
yet unmarried, in his memoirs of her husband. 


‘* Elle était dans cet heureux Age, ov les charmes du beau sexe 
commencent a s’épanoiiir. Elle avait la plus belle taille, la plus 
belle gorge, et les plus beaux bras du monde. Elle était grande et 
ewes jusques dans le moindre de ses mouvements. C’était 

original que toutes les femmes copiaient pour le goat des habits et 

l’air de la coéffure. Elle avait le front ouvert, blanc et uni; les 
cheveux bien plantés, et dociles pour cet arrangement naturel qui 
cofte tant 4 trouver. Une certaine fraicheur, que les couleurs em- 
pruntées ne saurait imiter, formait son teint. Ses yeux n’étaient pas 
grands, mais ils étaient vifs, et ses regards signifiaient tout ce qu’elle 
voulait. Sa bouche était pleine d’ agrémens, et le tour de son visage 
parfait. Un petit nez délicat et retroussé n’était pas le moindre 
ornement d’un visage tout aimable. Enfin, a son air, a son port, a 
toutes les graces repandues sur sa personne entiére, le Chevalier de 
Grammont ne douta point qu’il n’y eit de quoi former des prejugés 
avantageux sur tout le reste. Son esprit était 4-peu-prés comme sa 
figure. Ce n’était point par des vivacités importunes, dont les 
saillies ne font qu’étourdir, qu’elle cherchait a briller dans la conver- 
sation. Elle évitait encore plus cette lenteur affectée dans le 
discours, dont la pesanteur assoupit ; mais, sans se presser de parler, 
elle disait ce qu'il fallait, et pas davantage. Elle avait tout le dis- 
cernement imaginable pour le solide et Je faux brillant; et, sans se 
parer 4 tout propos des lumiéres de son esprit, elle etait reservée 
mais trés-juste dans ses decisions. Ses sentiments étaient pleins de 
noblesse ; fiers 4 outrance quand il en était question. Cependant 
elle était moins prévenue sur son mérite qu’on ne |’est d’ordinaire 
quand on en atant. Faite comme on vient de dire, elle ne pouvai’ 
manquer de se faire aimer; mais, loin de le chercher, elle était 
difficile sur le mérite de ceux qui pouvaient y prétendre.” 


Here is a portrait done quite con amore, with the most 
elaborate ease—such as might be expected from the hand of a 
sympathising and admiring, yet nicely discriminating brother. 
It is gratifying, also, to learn from the same hand, that Lely, 
when employed by Anne, Duchess of York, to paint the princi- 

al court beauties, took especial pleasure in this portrait of Miss 
amilton, and finished it with the most assiduous care. By this 
picture, then, Lely may be fairly judged; for in this one, at all 
events, he was acoek, and he endeavoured, to do his best. 


Here, too, the expression of the pencil and that of the pen bear 
testimony to each other’s fidelity even in their fondness. A 
striking foil to the characteristic grace and elegance of tournure 
in the person of this lady, is presented by the bold, upright 

ure, and mingled look of the virago and the courtezan, in the 


portrait close beside her, of the Duchess of Cleveland, habited, 
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helmeted, and plumed, as a Minerva, with one hand holding a 
lance, and the other resting upon a gorgon shield! Truly, one 
could fancy something significant in the placing of Miss Hamil- 
ton as we here find her, Soacnen this warlike duchess and the 
door of the apartment. Being here the sole, unsupported repre- 
sentative of the better taste and spirit of the age of Louis XIV 
amidst an assemblage of its tawdry English imitators, the portrait 
seems about to make its escape ben this insipid and inelegant 
company—-as we can scarcely blame the original for having actu- 
ally done, by a marriage which, indeed, was hardly worthy of 
her spirit and intellect, but which at least restored her to a 
society more congenial to her in its genuine appreciation of all 
the lighter graces, at least, of wit and of deportment. Almost 
wishing we could remove this picture from a situation where it 
seems so little at home, let us pass on, by the open door which 
commonly shades it where it hangs at present, into “ ‘The King’s 
Dressing-room.” 

Here we find another of Verrio’s tawdry ceilings, with ** Mars 
reposing in the lap of Venus,” and Cupids flying away—with 
what, do you suppose, gentle reader ?—with nothing less weighty 
than 

“‘ Mars’s armour, forged for proof eterne.” 


a think of the happiness of conception, and the lightness of 
effect ! 

In the two small rooms we next pass through, there is nothing 
which demands our attention at present, except that in the first, 
called “ The King’s Writing-closet,” hung chiefly with flower- 
eae and paintings of still life, is a stiff-looking picture by 

onthorst, of some historical curiosity, representing the first 
Villiers duke of Buckingham and his family. Passing through 
the second of these rooms, called ‘Queen Mary’s Closet,” we 
have now turned the south-eastern angle of the modern palace, 
and look through the second grand suite, which runs along its 
eastern front, looking over the public gardens and down the 
grand avenues. 

Of this suite, we first enter an extensive apartment, eighty 
feet long and twenty-five feet wide, named “The Queen’s 
Gallery,”—formerly called also ‘‘the tapestry gallery,” from 
seven pieces of tapestry which lined it, representing the most 
remarkable scenes in the history of Alexander the Great, 
painted by Lebrun, and worked at the great old French ma- 
nufactory of the Gobelins. It might have been interesting to 
compare these pieces, on one hand with the stiff gothic pro- 
ductions of the early Flemish school, which we have seen by 
Wolsey’s hall,—on the other, with the truly classic designs of 
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Raphael which await our admiration further on. They have, 
however, given place to a collection of historic portraits and 
other pictures, which superabundantly indemnify us for the 
disappearance of Alexander and Lebrun. Here, indeed, we see 
assembled the greater number of those faces and costumes, with 
those delineations of battle or of pageant, which still remain 
within the precincts of this palace, to remind us of the early 
days of Hampton Court, and the royalty of the Tudors. ‘The 
pencil of Holbein here sets before us the men and the women, 
the royal and the noble, the powerful and the learned of his 
time, with all its hard and unquestionable fidelity. It is a 
strange transition to this grave, this almost stern assembly, from 
the Paphian bower bequeathed to us by Lely. It seems, too, 
like a practical anachronism. And yet, perhaps, ’tis better so. 
We have already touched upon the reign of Henry till the fall 
of the accomplished but politically mistaken minister, whose 
ascendancy, while it lasted, kept some check upon his violent 
lusts and his tyrannic will. To have dwelt at that time on the 
dark and sanguinary sequel of his rule, with our minds yet 
shaded by the gloom of Wolsey’s tragedy, had been too oppres- 
.sive: but here, in this apartment of a later age, pervaded by no 
dim religious light, but inundated with cheerful day to keep 
our spirits buoyant, we must not pass these vivid and genuine, 
these looking and speaking memorials of that period of strangely 
mingled refinement and brutalit » heroism and baseness, pre- 
tensions to intellectual colbesibeunh, and actual! servility 
to the most barbarous combination of spiritual and temporal 
despotism, without drawing from them some few illustrations. 
It has been said, we think not unaptly, of Hans Holbein, that 
“if portrait-painting is the prose of the art, his pictures are the 
prose of portrait-painting;” that his heads “are to the finest 
portraits what state-papers are to history.” ‘The latter simile 
seems peculiarly appropriate. As regards the most characteristic 
looks of the persons they represent, they are invaluable mémoires 
pour servir—most authentic historical documents as far as they go 
—but they never reach the expression of the higher and subtler 
indications of intellect or feeling, of passion or imagination. We 
may learn something as to the source of this =~ ane from 
the artist’s own likeness by his own hand, which hangs near the 
middle of this gallery. In that face a muscular keenness and 
shrewdness of observation, unrelieved by any indication of deli- 
cacy or fancy, confirms all that tradition has handed down to us 
respecting the personal character and manners of Holbein. Now, 
we hold that the portrait-painter, any more than the biographer, 
cannot render to us the indications of such finer elements of cha- 
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racter as have no existence in himself; since not even the paintér 
sees with the eye only, but with the eye inspired by the soul. 
We ought not, therefore, to be surprised at finding Holbein’s 
portraits of Erasmus, for instance (of whom, at an advanced age, 
there are two.on the wall before us), of Sir Thomas More (of 
whom a very fine one, belonging to Mr Holwell Carr’s executors, 
is now exhibiting at the British Institution), and, above all, of 
the tender and imaginative as well as gallant Earl of Surrey 
(a full-length of whom, by this artist, has been suffered to stra 
from this gallery to a remote room of the series through whic 
we are passing), fall much below our biographical estimate of 
the living subjects. But neither ought we to repine at findin 
them thus unsatisfactory. Let us rather be thankful to Holbein’s 
mother, for giving him that faculty of clear, steady penetration, 
which her son’s portrait of his parents, placed in the same part 
of this gallery, shows that he inherited from her exclusively,— 
to Erasmus for persuading the young, rudely dissipated artist of 
Basle to seek his fortune in England,—and to More for opening 
his way to that royal and noble patronage, which enabled him to 
transmit to us the deepest and most constant lines, at least, of 
many a countenance of high historic interest, of which other- 
wise, perhaps, we might now have looked in vain for any such 
vivid memorial. 

Holbein’s portraits of his royal patron, we doubt not, are 
among the most adequate of all his personal delineations ; for 
history and biography tell us of no quality in Henry but what 
this artist must have been quite capable of distinctly a 
and to which his pencil (mere hardness of outline apart) would 
render ample justice. As here are several heads of Henry from 
his hand, elaborately executed at different periods of that 
monarch’s life, we should find a brief examination of them very 
strikingly illustrative of the progress of the king’s individual 
character under the gradual operation, upon a nature like his, 
of such extraordinary personal and political circumstances. But 
it is upon a small half-length of him which hangs in the lower 
range of — between the nearer end of this gallery and 
the fire-place, that we would have the visitor especially fix his 
attention. Therein he may contemplate a most convincing 
testimony to this great moral truth—that no greater misfortune 


can befal a human being born with.a nature at once violent and 
disproportioned, than to have its disorderly propensities, un- 
checked by any habit or power of self-control within, unre- 
strained by any influence or successful opposition from without. 
This painting of Holbein’s exhibits to us, assuredly with no 
exaggeration, Henry’s countenance in his latest years, and shows 
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us how his every coarser characteristic had grown more and more 
aggravated. His whole costume is more ostentatious than ever— 
more lavishly and elaborately furred, and gilded, and jewelled. 
The clenched hands, as if pressing on some council-table before 
him, declaring his sovereign and indisputable will and pleasure, 
are peculiarly expressive. And then, look in that face, with its 
eye-brows so brutishly diverging upwards above the prominent 
eyes, and the lower part of the visage so disproportionately broad 
and protruding ;—what a concentration is there, of hard sensuality 
and pampered self-will !—and how wretched must the sou! have 
been, to which such a face was an index ! How plainly do we see, 
that the more completely and the longer this man had his own 
unbridled and capricious way, the more thoroughly miserable he 
became—unhappier than any of his victims—more pitiable far 
than pure-spirited More, serenely smiling at the uplifted axe— 
more inly-tortured than broken-hearted Wolsey, begging “a 
tombless grave” at the hands of monastic charity ! 

Hence, the more his lustful and his revengeful caprices were 
gratified with indulgence and with victims, the more need he had 
of a jester; and the head of one in his service, also from the pen- 
cil of Holbein, which hangs at a little distance above and to the 
left, should have been placed close beside this latest portrait of 
Henry, as imaging the comic of his reign besitle the tragic, the 
burlesque beside the serious. It is not, however, to Holbein’s 
most characteristic head of his regal patron alone, that his like- 
ness of the buffoon presents a most striking contrast. To any 
one accustomed to the settled earnestness of look in all Holbein’s 
portraits of grave and respectable personages, it is quite startling 
to turn to a face like this, brimful of the most spontaneous merri- 
ment. The head, slightly inclined on one side, is grinning from 
a dark-looking chamber through a light iron lattice at some 
ed without, with a sort of sly joyousness, like that of a 
child who should have run away from pursuit, and now be mock- 
ing its pursuer through the intervening barrier. The manner in 
which the light is made to glance upon this countenance, under 
these circumstances, gives a roundness to every lineament, 
which is diametrically opposite to the usual flatness of Holbein’s 
manner. Otherwise the artist is true to himself in the very 
intensity of mirth which he has put into his portrait of a per- 
sonage whose highest ambition in such a matter must have been, 
to be handed down to posterity as the most glorious grinner of 
his time. 

A portrait which we find really placed in contact and com- 
parison with that of Henry which we have just described, is that 
of his chivalrous contemporary, Francis 1 of France, painted 
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also by Holbein, of nearly the same size, and hanging close beside 
it. In Francis, the costume less gaudy and more tasteful—more 
dignity and harmony of feature—more ease and courtesy of 
gesture—every particular, in short, of his exterior as here repre- 
sented, bears just the same relation to the aspect of Henry, as 
the historical demeanour and conduct of the former prince do to 
those of the latter. The gracefully open hand, in particular, as 
he seems to be in the act of speaking, contrasts most charac- 
teristically with the clenched fist of his overbearing English 
contemporary. 

Over these heads, one of the long pictures, crowded with 
antique figures, hung along the upper part of the wall, represents 
the famous meeting of these same two kings, in the = betwixt 
Guines and Ardres, called, from its gorgeous magnificence, “ the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold,” when the pageantry on the English 
side was superintended by Wolsey, then in the zenith of his 
influence. This cotémporary painting of course presents a _ 
study of the.costume, the weapons, and the courtly and military 
— of that period. The next picture of the same series, 
1owever, has a more stirring and more truly historic interest, as 
representing the most remarkable incident in the life of Francis, 
and one of the most characteristic, his capture by the soldiers of 
Charles V, while-desperately defending himself in the battle of 
Pavia. Here, in one of the most memorable actions of the day, 
between the two greatest military powers of Europe, we have a 
much more animated and instructive representation of the 
weapons, the engines, the arrangements, and the casualties—the 
order and the disorder—of a great battle in the days of long pikes 
and matchlocks. ‘The Battle of Spurs,’ another of this set of 
pictures (so called from the flight of the French horsemen under 
panic, during those early hostilities of Henry’s against Francis’s 
predecessor, which terminated in the capture of Tournay), though 
of little European importance, is perhaps of nearer interest to an 
Englishman. The ‘ Meeting of Henry and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’ is a second piece of mere military pageantry; and 
‘Henry’s Embarkation at Dover’ is chiefly valuable for the 
study it affords of the naval architecture and maritime arrange- 
ments of the time. The merit of these pieces is almost jas. 
sively historical; for, even making due allowance for the great 
deficiencies of perspective, &c., which belonged to the age, they 
have little artistic excellence. The name of Holbein is attached 
to them, apparently from the absence of any other claimant; but 
there seems to be great reason for doubting the artist’s identity. 

In taking leave of the time of Henry Vil, it is some relief 
to turn for a moment from the objects associated with its graver 
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and gloomier reminiscences, to Holbein’s portrait, in state cos- 
tume, of Sir Henry Guildford, whose name, in the history of 
Henry’s court, is connected chiefly with its gaieties, in the 
ordering of which Shakspeare exhibits him as congenially en- 
gaged, by virtue of his office, in the royal household. In the 
lower range, too, of smaller-sized half-lengths, we find four 
portraits of ‘Ladies of the Court of Henry VIII,’ respecting 
whose individual identity the catalogues give us no information. 
These are from the hand of Lucas Cornelisz, of Leyden, whom 
Henry, before the rise of Holbein, made his principal painter, 
though Nature had made him a very ordinary one. All the ex- 
pression discoverable in these female countenances is a sort of 
composed voluptuousness, which inclines us, indeed, to think of 
that festal scene in the first act of Shakspeare’s play, where Sir 
Harry Guildford himself, appointed to receive the company to 
the cardinal’s entertainment at York-place, thus addresses the 
female part of them, including the one whose ill-starred ambition 
was destined so soon to triumph over the cardinal’s fortune, so 
fatally for herself :— 


‘¢ Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes ye all. This night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you. None here, he hopes, 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad: he would have all as merry 
As first-good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people.” 


And now, passing over the portrait of Philip II, which seems 
to hang here as an undesired representative of the wretched 
period of attempted Catholic reaction in England after the dark 
Austro-Spanish fashion, let us come at once to the group of pic- 
tures at the nearer end of this room, having reference to the 
character and reign of that daughter of Henry’s, who became 
the heroine of the great European movement of her time, and, as 
regards England, the representative of its colonial, commercial, 
and intellectual aggrandizement, bursting victoriously out of the 
prescriptive pale, political and mental, assigned it in the Euro- 
pean system of the middle age. ‘The operation of this long and 
prosperous reign upon the spirit and character of the nation was 
almost exclusively beneficial: on that of the female monarch it 
was less so, as is very strikingly witnessed by those delineations 
of her at successive periods of her life which we have now to 
consider, and which we shall find scarcely less instructive than 
the portraits of her father. 

From Holbein’s picture of her while quite a child, there is 
Vor. XXXIV, No. II. 2A 
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little to be prognosticated; but his full-length of her when a 
girl of twelve or thirteen, which hangs under the centre of the 
long family picture of Henry VIII and his children, is full of 
interest. In her crimson robe, plain in its fashion, and enriched 
but not loaded with jewels and with pearls, the young princess, 
all still, retired, and thoughtful, seems meditating on some pas- 
sage of a small volume scarcely closed in her hand, while a 
larger book of blank paper is open before her, as if she were 
about to write down extracts or reflections in some diary or com- 
mon-place book. Her whole aspect is quiet, modest, becoming, 
and subdued; there is much firm composure, without a particle 
of arrogance, presumption, or self-conceit. From this early por- 
trait to the half-allegorical composition immediately below it, 
which exhibits the same princess in the maturity of womanhood 
and in full-blown queenly dignity, the transition is nothing less 
than astounding. In all her stiffest gorgeousness of attire, with 
the crown on her head, the sceptre in her right hand, and the 
ball in her left, we see her stepping forth from some alace 
gate, with admiring female einai behind her,—and before 
her, thrown into confusion and dismay by this majestic and won- 
drous apparition, three personages no less divine than the god- 
desses of Power, Wisdom, and Beauty. Poor Juno has kicked 
off one of her sandals in despair; Minerva can hardly keep her 
helmet on her head; Cupid has dropped his quiver ; and Venus 
seems actually frightened into a consumption, so lean and hag- 
gard is she represented by the painter of this marvellous piece, 
Lucas Van Heere.* The sickly fadedness of colouring, too, some- 
what enhances the absurdity of the scene: yet, what can such a 
picture ever have been to any sane and sober eye, buta disgusting 
specimen of the monstrous grossness of adulation which Elizabeth 
was capable of swallowing? Alas for the mental and moral disci- 
pline of royalty in those days! What must have been the state of 
self-examination and self-appreciation in the mind of a woman, 
who could not only permit the poet to glorify and deify her 
through the more spiritual medium of “immortal verse,” but could 
encourage the painter to do it, in his bodily and palpable forms, to 
such unexceedable excess as we here behold it ! Sich, however, 
was the grossness, or, if the reader please, the refinement, of 





* This picture, to the spectator’s great bewilderment, is called, in ‘The 
Stranger’s Guide’ for the present year, “Queen Elizabeth and the Graces ;” 
notwithstanding that, lest the trinity of goddesses should not speak plainly 
enough for themselves, the following legend is inscribed in capitals on the 
inner margin of the ancient frame :—“ Juno potens sceptris, et mentis acu- 
mine Pallas, et roseo Veneris fulget in ore decus: adfuit Elizabeth, Juno 
perculsa refugit, obstupuit Pallas, erubuitque Venus.” 
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idolatry practised systematically upon Elizabeth. If now he 
would !earn how it operated as regards her individual happiness, 
let him go and look upon the two oldest portraits of her which 
hang on either side of the picture just described—especially that 
on the left, supposed to have been the latest likeness of her that 
was ever painted from the life. The moral to be drawn from it 
is almost as mournful as from that of her father upon which we 
have already dwelt. It denotes a spirit scarcely less wretched 
than that of the aged Henry. There is the same enormous 
development of self-will and self-conceit—the same hard impe- 
riousness of look—and a still greater extravagance of external 
adornmeut—more shocking also to taste and propriety, exhibited, 
as we here behold it, in a woman of such very advanced age. It 
is a deeply melancholy picture, either to look or to think upon. 
However, it is consolatory to reflect that we live in a time when 
the head of the British commonwealth can be served, both poli- 
tically and personally, with a zeal and devotion as true as were 
ever rendered to a Tudor, yet undebased by that blasphemous 
fulsomeness of ‘ mouth honour,” ever injurious and often 
treacherous, which flattered the ear, but corrupted and corroded 
the heart, of its regal victim. One of the most loyal wishes 
that can be breathed for the happiness of a youthful queen 
in the present day is, that her countenance in age may never 
wear the expression of Elizabeth’s ! 

Around the youthful and more pleasing portrait of the latter, 
hang full-sized heads (copied, from what artist we are not in- 
formed) of some of the eminent public men, her choice of whom 
was so honourable to herself and beneficial to her country—as 
Nicholas Bacon, Walsingham, Nottingham, &c. ‘The aspect of 
most of these heads, so truly statesmanlike, excites regret that 
the personal character of this princess should have been exposed 
to the influence of circumstances so much less favourable 
than her political one; and that a genius like the Earl of Leices- 
ter, for instance, in whose face arrogant self-conceit ‘is so much 
more conspicuous than any sort of sagacity, should at any time 
have been associated with ne abler and more creditable advisers, 
as we here see his portrait among the group surrounding hers. 

We can do no more than direct the visitor’s passing attention 
to three small faded portraits which he will find further on, hang- 
ing together as a family group, representing the every-way un- 
happy Mary of Scotland, her first husband Francis II of France 
when a boy, and her second, the foolish Darnley. Scattered in 
this same part of the room, too, the spectator may see portraits, 
of one size or other, of every one of her royal descendants down 
to the Revolution, and of some of their nearest relatives; but 
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none of these merit any very particular notice—except, indeed, 
it be the two pictures, illustrating the history of court etiquette, 
ceremony, sed costume, one of which represents King Charles I 
and his Queen dining in public; the other, his sister the 
Queen of Bohemia and her husband engaged in the like cere- 
monial. The chronological series of the numerous objects in this 
gallery illustrating our political history, is closed by the three- 
quarter portraits (placed one over each door) of William-and 
Mary, which it appears that Wissing, who was principal painter 
to James II, was sent to the Hague by that infatuated prince on 
purpose to paint, at a time when he little contemplated that ,the 
pictures would so soon come so quietly into the possession of their 
originals. 

By the further door, then, over which Mary’s portrait is sus- 
a & let us now quit this gallery, somewhat darkly haunted 


in spite of all its daylight, and pass on, to seek relief in ob- 
jects more cheerful though less exciting. First, in Queen 
Anne’s Bed-room, under a ceiling painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and not inappropriately, nor inelegantly, representing 
Aurora rising from the sea, is the state-bed of the same queen, 
and latest monarch of the Stuart race; the rich silk velvet fur- 
niture of which, as well as the a coverings of the 
1 


chairs and stools about it, were wrought at Spitalfields, and look 
almost as bright and fresh as ever. 

Adjoining this apartment is Queen Anne’s Drawing-room, 
occupying the exact centre of this eastern and principal front of 
William’s building. We recommend the visitor to pause at its 
central window, the point in the interior of the palace from which 
he may survey most perfectly the general dauiten of the 
principal garden and avenues; as to this very point all their 
principal lines converge. Straight before him, down, the broad, 
evergreen and reece, se gravel walk which leads from the 
garden entrance of the palace, and over the large circular basin 
and jet beyond it, he looks directly along the broad canal, which 
extends three quarters of a mile through the same grand avenue 
down which, looking in the contrary direction, he may remember 
that he caught the first glimpse of the palace on his way from 
Kingston ; while, more to the left, a narrow side avenue diverges 
oa towards Kingston church, the ancient tower of which 
more pleasingly terminates that line of the prospect than any 
obelisk would do. A few minutes spent at these windows, let us 
repeat, especially in a sunny afternoon, will be the best remedy 
for any lingering oppression that the visitor’s historic rumina- 
tions may have left upon his spirits. Then, turning gently round 
to survey the interior of this saloon, he will find that its ceiling, 
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pad by Verrio, exhibits, as the central figure, Queen Anne 
ierself, enthroned as an impersonation of Justice, with sword and 
scales; and that its walls are occupied exclusively by works of 
Benjamin West, recently removed hither from Windsor, if we 
mistake not, like Charles’s Beauties; and indeed, with their 
fresh, yet washy and superficial-looking tints, they so little 
harmonise with the general character of the pictorial furniture at 
Hampton Court, and are so totally unconnected with its history, 
that we are almost tempted to pass them by without further 
notice. Seeing, however, that they have installed themselves 
here as if they seriously intended to remain, and are historical at 
least of the present royal family, we must at all events bestow 
a single word upon the portraits. For a small commencement, 
then, on the further side of the room we have George III, when 
forty-two years old, in military costume, at Coxheath camp; and, as 
its companion, Queen Charlotte when thirty-six, with her thirteen 
children in the background. After this, “The Dukes of Cum- 
berland, Sussex, and Cambridge, and three Princesses,” hanging 
on our left, seem quite a scanty number to make their appear- 
ance in one picture. For the-rest, it is curious, and rather 
startling, to be thus abruptly and vividly carried back two whole 
generations in the history of our ruling dynasty—to see the aged 
surviving princes in their playful childhood—and in one picture, 
The Dake of Clarence and the Duke of Kent,” to look upon 
the individual so lately familiar to us as the grey-headed William 
the Fourth, and the long-deceased father of her present Majesty, 
in the persons of two chubby-faced lads—the former, in a blue 
coat, looking very pert—the latter, in a red one, rather sullen. 

“ The Queen’s Audience-chamber” contains little of national 
interest to an English visitor. We pass through it into “The 
Public Dining-room,” the most conspicuous objects in which are 
three models of palaces, built or intended by kings of the present 
family, respecting which it is fit, in comparison with this mansion 
of their predecessors wherein these designs are deposited, that we 
should say these few words. ‘The design of an intended palace in 
Hyde Park, made by Kent for George II, is sufficiently fantastical 
and coxcombical: that of onein Richmond Gardens for George ITI, 
by Sir William Chambers, has nothing in it decidedly preposter- 
ous or barbarous: but Nash’s ad of the new Buckingham 
Palace of George 1V, seems placed there only to remind us that 
this liberal nation was taxed an extra million to erect a grand 
metropolitan mansion for its kings, the external aspect of which 
seems indescribable by any other term than that of an imperial 
madhouse. The walls of this apartment are covered with a 
series of large old Italian paintings a tempera, extremely 
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faded. The subject is, a Triumph of Julius Cesar. They were 
painted for the Marquis of Mantua, whose collection of pictures 
was purchased by Charles I. Sold after his death, for a con- 
siderable sum, by the Parliamentary Commissioners, they were 
repurchased after the Restoration by Charles II, who first de- 
posited them at Hampton Court. As works of art, we shall 
shortly have to notice them a little more particularly. 

Passing through this apartment towards the left, and through 
a dark little room called the Queen’s Private Chapel, lighted 
from above through a sort of narrow cupola, we enter the first of 
a series of smaller and more private rooms, which carries us in a 
returning direction along the back of the grand suite which we 
have just now traversed,—these windows looking into the interior 
of King William’s quadrangle, on its eastern side. ‘Through 
these inner rooms we shall pass with rapidity, as they contain 
little that is historically interesting. In the cleset next the 
chapel, however, is a very pleasing full-length portrait by Vanloo, 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, son of George II and father of 
George III,—to whom Thomson inscribed his long poem on 
Liberty,—the Prince being, in fact, the object of the sanguine 
hopes of the liberal party of that day, which he died before he 
had time to disappoint according to the usual and natural prac- 


tice of heirs-apparent. Then comes “The Private Dining- 
room,” in which we now see, hung with dingy crimson velvet, 
surmounted by dirty ostrich plumes, the state-bed of William IIT 
and Mary his queen; between which hangs a half-length por- 
trait of William, more expressive than those by Kneller. On 


another wall of this chamber is an interesting and unaffected full- 
length of Caroline, queen of George II, and mother of Prince 
Frederick above-mentioned—perhaps likewise a performance of 
Vanloo. The King’s Dressing-room contains the state bed of 
George II, is hung with old tapestry representing the naval 
battle of Solebay, and has over its fire-place some beautiful 
carvings by Gibbons: here are also four portraits of Venetian 
doges, part of Sir Henry Wotton’s bequest, of which we have 
already spoken. And now, through the short breadth of 
“George II’s Private Chamber,” turning to the right, we 
emerge, well-pleased, into the noble Cartoon Gallery, which runs 
the whole length of the southern range of the modern palace, at 
the back of the first suite of state apartments through which we 
passed, and so looks northward into the Fountain Court. 

The Cartoons, it may be as well to mention, are so called 
from the thick paper or thin pasteboard (in Italian cartone, in 
French carton) upon which, at the command of Pope Leo X, 
they were painted by Raphael in distemper, to serve as patterns 
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for tapestry to decorate the Hall of Constantine in the palace of 
the Vatican, which grand apartment was already enriched by 
some of his principal works. ‘The whole series of twenty-five, 
twenty-two of which represented subjects taken from the histori- 
cal books of the New Testament, were sent to Brussels to be 
woven under the superintendence of two Flemish artists who had 
already been employed under Raphael at Rome. We cannot 
here pursue the history, curious as it is, either of the wanderings 
of the tapestries themselves, occasioned by the repeated _pillag- 
ings of the Eternal City, or of the long neglect into which the 
= — designs were cast aside, and the vicissitudes that 
ave marked the fate of their precious remains since the time 
when they were once more brought to light. Purchased at 
length by Charles I, at the suggestion, it is said, of Rubens, they 
were brought over to England, and have remained here ever 
since, at one or other of our royal palaces. At the sale of the 
royal collections in 1649, Cromwell bought the “‘ Cartoons” for 
300/., the price set upon them by the Council of State. Still, 
they lay in obscurity, not only during the Protectorate, but 
through the whole period from the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion; after which, in King William’s reconstruction of this princi- 
pal ——— of Hampton Court Palace for his favourite country 
residence, due honour was done to these noble, time-worn relics 
of the meridian age of modern art, by constructing the gallery 
_ before us expressly to receive and display them. Accordingly 
we find the Corinthian pilasters and cornices of its dark brown 
wainscotings corresponding with the external architecture of this 
building of Wren. As for the Cartoons themselves, they were 
found cut into slips, packed up carelessly in boxes; from 
which they were now taken, and joined together in plain frames 
as we see them at present,—with some repairs, which seem not 
to have been performed in the most judicious manner. Here 
they remained undisturbed for more than half a century, until 
George III removed them first to Buckingham House, and 
afterwards to Windsor Castle; from whence, in 1814, they were 
sent back to this former and more appropriate receptacle. Such 
few observations as we can venture on these grand creations in 
a critical, or rather an expository view, we must reserve as a 
fit conclusion for the rapid notice which, in a second promenade 
with that especial object and with an eye exclusively artistic, 
we are about to give, of the chief points of interest to the con- 
noisseur in the numerous collection of paintings distributed 
through the long series of apartments of which we have now 
almost Bendis: our first survey. 
Passing on for the present through this interesting gallery, 


—— 
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and through a small ante-room at its further end, in which no 
visitor can help remarking an equestrian portrait of King 
William’s great antagonist, Louis Gatun, in full-blown self- 
importance, we turn again to the right, into another gallery, 
occupying a third side of this inner quadrangle. This is at 
present called “ The Portrait Gallery,” being indeed filled with 
a most miscellaneous assemblage of portraits of all ages and 
descriptions. Selection and arrangement have been alike dis- 
ne The collection seems, indeed, to consist of stray 
individuals from every other quarter of the mansion, hung up, 
in neglect or in despair, merely at random. ‘There is something 
amusing, however, in this very confusion. Take, for instance, 
the first eight names, as they stand in Mr Jesse’s catalogue :— 
“William, Prince of Orange—Dobson and his Wife—Mary, 
Queen of James I[—John Locke—The Right Honourable 
Spencer Percival — Sir Isaac Newton, called the Prince of 
Philosophers—Richard Brinsley Sheridan—Duke of Glouces- 
ter, son of Queen Anne,” &c. &c. Here are seven or eight 
Knellers, including George I and II; various royal and noble 
portraits of James I’s and Charles I’s time, by Vansomer, Mytens, 
Janssen, &c.; one of Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero, in one of 
the most unaccountable of the fantastic dresses in which she was 
so fond of masquerading; a couple of stray Holbeins, which, 
especially that of the eighth Harry’s last illustrious victim, the 
accomplished Karl of Surrey, ought certainly to be transferred 
to the company of their contemporaries, over whom we have 
already ruminated in the Queen’s Gallery; as should also the 
authentic copy of Holbein’s painting destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion of Whitehall, representing Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York, Henry VIII and Jane Seymour. Here are some _por- 
traits, too, of a still earlier date,—as an Edward IV, attributed 
to John Van-Beleamp, a Jane Shore, an Edward III, and even 
a soi-disant lair Rosamond ; besides various others, 


‘¢ Heads without name, no more remembered.” 


Two portraits of the Pretender, in this gallery, and one of 
Pope Benedict XIV, may be thought worthy of mention, as 
having been bequeathed to George III by Cardinal York, in 
whom the male line of Stuart became extinct. Neither should 
we quite overlook a fine, sturdy, business-like, and fearless-look- 
ing head of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, great-grand- 
father of William III, inscribed in the border of the canvas as 
“the great assertor of the Belgick liberties” against the Austro- 
Spanish tyranny. But yet more interesting, if genuine, would 
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be a half-length which claims to represent to us Shakspear~ at the 
age of thirty-four. 

Through the further door of this gallery we pass to the head 
of the Queen’s Staircase, but before imation it, must turn once 
more to the right, and look within two large rooms which on 
last Easter Monday were, for the first time, opened to the public. 
These apartments range along the fourth side of the same Foun- 
tain Court, three sides of which we have already traversed, so that 
their windows look directly towards those of the Cartoon Gallery. 
The first of these is called the Queen’s Guard-chamber, appa- 
rently from its having formed the approach to the suite of state 
apartments used by Queen Anne. At its further end, as you 
enter, there meets your eye a coarse copy from one of Guido’s 
largest mythological pictures. This room contains little worthy 
of attention, except two full-lengths by Gainsborough, one of 
which, a portrait of Colonel St Leger when young, in uniform, 
dismounted, and leaning against his horse, seems remarkable for 
easy elegance, among this artist’s elegant performances of the 
same class. The contents of the second room, ** The Queen’s 
Presence Chamber,” are more interesting, as it is filled with 
marine pieces of various descriptions ;—painted models of ships 
of war of various rates; views of the great English dock-yards 
and depdéts; and pictures of British naval victories, among which 
are conspicuous three large pieces representing, respectively, the 
commencement of the action of Trafalgar, the close of it, and 
the tempest which dispersed and shattered both the English fleet 
and its prizes. Scarcely less interesting in an historical, and 
more valuable in an artistic view, are the large series of sea- 
fights, &c. from the pencils of the Vanderveldes, the greatest 
painters of marine subjects. 

Returning through these newly-opened rooms, we now descend 
the Queeh’s Staircase, among the decorations of which there is 
nothing remarkable, except a very large picture (hanging right 
before you as you pass down the upper flight of steps) by Gerard 
Honthorst, who was patronised and much employed by Charles I. 
Highly as this artist was esteemed and extolled in his own day, 
and though the great picture before us, crowded with figures, is 
one of his most elaborate performances, we should hardly have 
deemed it worthy of special mention, but that its production is a 
notable fact in the history of English royal taste; for here, of 
all conceivable conceptions, we find, as the catalogue has it—and, 
indeed, should with difficulty have discovered it for ourselves— 
* Charles I and his Queen, as Apollo and Diana, sitting in the 
clouds; the Duke of Buckingham, under the figure of Mercury, 
introduces to them the Arts and Sciences, while several genii drive 
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away Envy and Malice.” What an Olympus travesty is here! 
It is a bold and a difficult attempt enough, to associate historical 
with mythological personages in the same picture; but to com- 
bine history and mythology in the same person, and then associate 
with these compound individuals a set of other personifications 
unheard-of before, is assuredly a much bolder stroke. When 
this wondrous design, too, is spread over many square yards of 
canvas, with no felicity of arrangement, with ungracefulness and 
impropriety of drawing, exaggerated by a sort of Caravaggio 
violence of shade and colour,—what can result from all this, 
but such a mass of preposterous confusion as here shocks and 
bewilders the eye in this enormous painting? It hangs, indeed, 
almost out of doors already; we beg respectfully to suggest, 
however, that its situation would be still further improved by 
hanging it out of sight. 

After traversing the rooms and galleries above, so crowded 
with exciting objects, it is agreeable to pass leisurely from the 
foot of this staircase, under the cool roc that runs within the 


northern side of King William’s quadrangle, with the little jet 
@eau sparkling and murmuring near us in the centre of the court. 
Still greater is the relief, to emerge altogether from the build- 
ing, upon the we parterres of the public garden. Here let 


the wearied eye refresh itself by expatiating, in balmy freedom, 
on flower, and shrub, and fountain; then, if it please the visitor 
to stray along or underneath the light-woven arches of the sweet 
*‘ lime-grove that weather-fends” the whole eastern side of the 
garden, down to the river’s brink, he may there give his mind the 
most thorough respite from all its late “ thick-coming ” contempla- 
tions, by casting Limeelf at ease upon a shaded seat which there 
crowns an inviting bank, and looks across the tranquil stream to 
the quiet, Ilemish-looking meadows beyond, which no bustle but 
that of the rustic haymaker ever disturbs. si 

This, also, after a moment of repose, is the fittest spot on 
which to pass a few reflections upon the history of the modern 
palace, in its occupied and its Konted state; for another seat 
at this point, looking up the principal terrace-walk, commands 
the whole extent of King William’s building as well as his gar- 
dens ; showing us, in a near view, the contrast between the 
architecture of the ancient palace and the modern; while the 
uniform brick and stone facades of the latter, standing in this 
pure air, look bright and fresh enough to make us almost forget 
that a century and a half have already passed over them, and 
that the gardens themselves, with their geometrical stiffness of 
arrangement, are, like the internal decorations of the building, 
@ monument of that gone-by European taste of the age of the 
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rand Louis, constructed in the time when it had just attained 
its climax of conventionalism and artificiality.* ‘The individual 
trees and shrubs, indeed, for many years past, have been per- 
mitted to shoot into such forms as nature intended; but they 
were not so happy in the days when this garden was in its courtly 
glory. Then, as we see in the contemporary prints, representing 
its walks and its promenaders, the poor unfortunate vegetables 
were cut and carved, and mangled and tortured, into cones and 
pyramids, and other atrociously regular shapes, as unnatural as 
the pieces of human manufacture, with their hoops and _ perri- 
wigs, their bowing and sidling, that moved about — them, 
—presenting altogether a picture which, except as an historic 
study, it is an absolute misery to look upon. This, in short, 
was a fit haunt for the genius of Pope, the great literary repre- 
sentative of the English taste of the time, who somewhere 
describes himself as walking here for hours with the maids of 
honour ; and was worthy to be, as he made it, the principal 
scene of the poem which he deemed his masterpiece, ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock.’ And here, by-the-by, we may observe, that 
Kneller represented the same taste in painting as thoroughly, 
though we can hardly say so —— as Pope did in poetry. 
He was, accordingly, glorified in succession by Dryden, by Con- 
greve, and by Pope himself; and what sort of notion, in those 

ays, either the painters or the poets d-la-mode had of nature, 


strikes us vividly when, after looking on those first-rate a 

of Sir Godfrey’s which we have already noticed in the chambers 

of this palace, we read the ecg lines of Pope in the same 
D 


painter’s epitaph in Westminster Abbey :— 
“ Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears herself may die!” 


The Belindas, however, the Clarissas, and the Sir Plumes— 
the sort of people who served as models of nature to Kneller and 
to Pope—are vanished from these banks, these chambers, and 
these bowers, for almost a century past. The preference of 
George III and George IV for Windsor Castle, the consequent 
enlargements and improvements for the purpose of a royal resi- 





* Mr Jesse informs us (p. 75) that these gardens “are in the Dutch style ;” 
and ‘The Stranger’s Guide,’ for the present year, informs us further (p. 43) 
that they were laid out “ata period when the Dutch taste was paramount, 
and which, introduced by Le Notre, became not only the fashion in England, 
but all over the continent.” Only think of the conservators of Hampton 
Court thus taking Le Notre for a Dutchman, and gravely telling us that 
the Dutch set the fashion to Europe in the age of Louis XIV! 
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dence which it has undergone, and perhaps also its superior site, 
and greater distance from the vastly extended environs of the 
metropolis, have protracted the abandonment of Hampton Court, 
and seem now to have rendered it permanent. 

Under these circumstances, the very numerous chambers of 
this extensive mansion have naturally been devoted to two dis- 
tinct uses. ‘The miscellaneous apartments have been assigned 
as gratuitous places of residence to various individuals and fami- 
lies having claims, for the time being, to recompense or patron- 
age from the court; and the state rooms, besdllee retaining cer- 
tain portions of their original pictorial decorations which pecu- 
liarly belonged to them, have been made a repository for nu- 
merous paintings of various ages and descriptions, which change 
of taste, or accumulated acquisition, has caused to be removed 
from one or other of the sme residences of royalty,—espe- 
cially from Windsor, whence a large number (including Charles 
Il’s Beauties and the pictures by West) have migrated hither 
within the last twenty years. What irksome impediments, 
under the old showing system, almost wholly excluded even the 
artist and the connoisseur from such leisurely study of these 
works as could either be advantageous or enjoyable, is fresh in 
almost every one’s recollection. ‘These obstacles are now en- 
tirely removed; the greatest order and civility prevail among 
the attendants; and the first public benefit resulting, undoubt- 
edly, consists in the improved opportunities of study thus afforded 
to those whose previous attainments in history, in art, or in cri- 
ticism, qualify them for an intelligent perusal and discriminating 
relish of the diversified multitude of objects here assembled.* 

This remark recals us from the gardens to that second prome- 
nade through the state apartments, in which we have promised 
to attempt the difficult, though not unpleasing task, of indicating 
some of the leading features of purely artistic interest which 
their walls at present exhibit. 





* The next advantage is, the opening a fresh source of wholesome and 
improving recreation to the people at large. On this point we cordially 
sympathise in the satisfaction expressed by William Howitt in his late ‘ Visit 
to Hampton Court ;’ although his honest zeal for popular welfare has be- 
trayed him into a mistaken view of the matter where he says (p. 234), “It 
is the first step towards the national appropriation of public property * * * 
it is fitting that the people should have their own again.” This impropriety 
of tone has resulted from his confounding in his mind, as he shows in 
the same paragraph, “the palaces” with “the abbeys and cathedrals which 
have been raised with the wealth and ostensibly for the benefit of the 
people,” and of which “none till lately have been freely open to the foot- 
steps of the multitude.” 
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The First Presence-chamber, then, besides the Kneller por- 
traits already mentioned, contains a few miscellaneous pictures 
of some interest. The Overthrow of Pharaoh and his Host,’ 
by Jacob Jordaens, is worthy of notice, as a fair specimen of the 
performances of a painter of high merit in the school of Rubens; 
the more so, as the only picture from the same hand to be seen 
at our National Gallery is a most stupid, staring, wooden Holy 
Family, which must surely have been a very early effort of the 
artist, and looks for all the world as if it had been presented to 
the nation because its owner was tired of seeing it encumber his 
own walls. There is also a ‘St George and the Fair Princess 
Cleodolinde,’ of ‘Tintoretto, much superior to the picture at the 
National Gallery from the same subject by the same artist; and 
among various portraits, chiefly anonymous, by Italian masters, 
are one by Tintoretto, and one by Titian; but on each of these 
two great names of the Venetian school, our attention may more 
fitly dwell as we proceed. 

Thus, in the next room, or Second Presence-chamber, we re- 
commend the visitor to exercise his best observation upon ‘Titian’s 
half-length of Alexander de’ Medici, as presenting, both in sub- 
ject and execution, among the various heads from the same 
pencil which are scattered through these apartments, the most 
adequate idea of the manner and the power of that unexcelled, if 
not unrivalled, copier of the individual human countenance and 
complexion. If Titian does not, like Vandyke, superadd a grace 
of his own to the best look and attitude of his living original, 
he selects, with unerring discrimination, the best look and 
attitude that he has had opportunity to observe in his individual 
subject, and then he gives us what, as compared with the copies 
of almost any other hand, should be called, not so much a copy 
as a duplicate. “ The flesh is flesh: if Rubens’s pencil fed upon 
roses, Titian’s was carnivorous.” In the face before us, the 
colour of the skin, indeed, is clear and uniform, but its texture 
and pencilling are marrowy, and its tints are splendidly relieved 
by the dark eyes, beard, and eye-brows finely arched; and in 
the eyes themselves there is all that characteristic look of 'Titian’s 
finest heads, which, while the spectator sees through them as it 
were, seem, with clear and quiet penetration, to look through the 
spectator; while all this is dignified by the air and soberly 
graceful costume of an Italian noble of high taste and intellect. 
Applying to this Py the words of Hazlitt in relation to a 
similar one at Windsor by the same artist, we would say, “ Let 
any one look well at this ye mp and if he then sees nothing 
in it, or in the portraits of this painter in general, let him give 
up virtd and criticism in despair.” 
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Close by this noble piece hangs one by a female artist, Ar- 
temisia, daughter of that Orazio Gentileschi so much employed 
by Charles i which represents herself in the act of yes: 
and it is no small testimony to the | agp of this lady, to ac- 
knowledge that, even beside this fine production of Titian’s 

encil, her own may be contemplated with satisfaction,—while 
its vigorous yet easy earnestness of gesture contrasts agreeably 
with the grave composure of attitude which prevails in Titian’s 
portraits. Another auto-biographical head in this room (if 
the expression be allowable) is that of Guercino, wherein the 
silvery locks of the - artist are true to the softness of grace 
and propriety which characterise the numerous productions of his 
prolific pencil. A more remarkable portrait here, is that of the 
Italian sculptor Bandinelli, attributed to Coreggio, and not 
unworthy of his hand. An anonymous likeness of another 
sculptor, a first-rate effort in the school of ‘Titian, is assigned 
to Bassano, whose portrait of himself, too, hangs in the room 
we last quitted. 

This Second Presence-chamber contains, as we have seen, 
Vandyke’s ee portrait of Charles I; and the last por- 
trait here of which we shall make particular mention, is a 


half-length, by the same painter, of Mrs Lemon, his reputed 


mistress, which presents as complete a contrast to the larger 
picture as regal dignity and gravity does to Cytherean volup- 
tuousness—yet Cytherean in the most elegant way. It is ever 
a pleasing relief, to turn from even the finest productions of 
a great master when executed by command, to those which he is 
known or supposed to have done entirely con amore,—and in the 
present instance there can be no doubt about the matter. Here, 
then, is no chevaux-de-frise of point-lace, bristling in stiffened 
grace about the neck: one lovely breast is fair p lw pro- 
tected only by the delicate arm, which, pressing underneath 
it, is so doubled at the elbow as to give to nce and arm, and 
shoulder, that full and harmonizing softness of swell, which 
makes them each enhance the other’s beauty ; while the border 
of a rich yet sober-tinted drapery, turned over the same shoulder, 
redeems this part of the figure from the air of looseness to one 
of graceful negligence. And then, the lively lusciousness of 
lip, and cheek, and smile—the blending of fruit and flower in 
the complexion—of Rubens’s roses and ‘Titian’s cream—with the 
graceful ringlets of luxuriant brown disposed in artful careless- 
ness on the forehead, and clustering about the well-turned, well- 
proportioned neck,—are all that can fascinate the most elegant 
voluptuary. This, too, is the first portrait we have seen that has 
thoroughly reconciled us to ear-rings, or rather, we should say, to 
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such pendants as we here behold: so thoroughly do 9 harmo- 
nize with the small round pearls wreathed in the hair above, the 
larger ones of the necklace, and the pearly orb itself of the de- 
licious bosom below, that it seems impossible to object to them : 
not one pearl here seems to do more violence to nature than 
does the sae on the full-blown rose. 

Among the historical pieces in this apartment, a copy from 
Guido’s picture of the Archangel Michael subduing Satan, 
by Reynolds, is well worthy of attention; less, perhaps, because 
Sir Joshua thought it one of his best pieces of painting, than for 
the combination of majesty and sweetness in the countenance of 
Michael, which renders it, we should think, one of the noblest of 
Guido’s individual creations,—the posture of secured and grace- 
ful triumph, with the face of sublime tenderness,—the trampling 
foot and the threatening sword, over which mildly predominates 
the down-cast look of divine compassion. On the opposite side 
of the room is a graceful ‘ St Francis and the Virgin,’ by Carlo 
Maratti, to which we would merely direct the visitor’s eye; but 
we would willingly dwell longer than our limits permit upon a 
picture near it, of Paul Veronese, which expresses, we think, 
more of the inmost soul of that artist than any other work of his 
that is yet accessible to the public. The subject is ‘The Marriage 
of St Catherine,’ a well-known catholic legend,—a subject evi- 
dently congenial to the spirit of the painter ; in his execution of 
which we find the sweet natural grace and lively tenderness 
of a Murillo, blended with some of the most harmonious depth 
and richness of Venetian colouring. 

They who would feel in all its force the difference betwixt 
nature and affectation, should pass directly from the contempla- 
tion of this picture to that of the five large New Testament 
subjects in the next room, the Audience-chamber, by Sebastian 
Ricci, wherein we read the deep decline of Italian art, and 
respecting which we will only add, that among the five ‘ The 
Woman taken in Adultery’ has the least of this same inexpiable 
vice of affectation, which we find besetting almost every artist 
who in latter times has attempted this class of subjects. In this 
room, also, are an admirably painted half-length of a Spanish 
lady, by Sebastian del Piombo, and two Titian portraits, one of 
them exceedingly fine, said to be that of Ignatius Loyola,—the 
other set down as Titian’s uncle. In the whole collection there 
is no very good historical picture by this artist : in this same 
apartment, however, is a ‘ Venus and Cupid’ of his, which, 
with little grace of form or attitude, forms no mean study of his 
characteristic excellence in the flesh colouring; which will be 
strikingly apparent, on comparison of this picture with another 
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of the same subject, which hangs on the same wall, conceived 
after the same manner, and said in the catalogues, we suspect 
erroneously, to be painted by Rubens in imitation of Titian. 
A haif-allegorical picture of ‘Tintoretto’s, called ‘The Expul- 
sion of Heresy,’ would here demand a more particular notice, 
but that the King’s Drawing-Room, which we next enter, con- 
tains two first-rate pieces of this master, on which we may 
more aptly dwell. 

The subjects of these, which hang as companion pictures, are 
in all respects as different as can well be conceived: the one, 
loaded with costume, exhibits Queen Esther, with her attendants, 
presenting herself before Ahasuerus in order to intercede for 
the proscribed Jewish race to which she belongs; the other 
represents the Nine Muses, in naked ease and picturesque sim- 
plicity. ‘Thus, turning from the one painting to the other, we 
may study, in the clothed and in the naked groups, in the con- 
ventional and the ideal attitudes, that noble freedom of outline 
in which this painter often emulates the drawing of a Michael- 
Angelo, and that strong shadowing of his own, with his lively 
play of chiaroscuro, resembling that shed upon the landscape 
from an April sky. ‘The picture of the Muses, in particular, for 
the vigorous grace of its forms, the picturesque diversity of 
attitudes, and the various shades of intellectual beauty, character, 
and expression, both in the figures and the faces—all so difficult 
of attainment in such a subject—is worthy of diligent study, 
and amore ample notice than can here be given. The same 
artist’s portrait of a knight of Malta, too, in this room, is a noble 
specimen of his powers in that way, and, together with the his- 
torical pictures, goes far to explain the jealousy of him which 
‘Titian 1s reputed to have shown somewhat ungenerously. It is, 
we confess, with little pleasure that we turn from works like these 
to the ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’ of the same Horace 
Gentileschi already mentioned, which hangs immediately below 
‘Tintoretto’s Muses, and attracts much attention from the majority 
of visitors, being really, with all its preposterous anachronisms 
of costume, neither an inelegant nor ineffective representation of 
a rather hazardous subject. ‘Two small pictures here of Nicholas 
Poussin, ‘The Angel appearing to the Shepherds,’ and ‘Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden,’ though not at all first-rate specimens of 
that great master, are yet interesting studies of his more poetical 
conceptions. 

Passing now through the room appropriated to Charles II’s 
Beauties, already noticed, we shall stay to point out only one 
picture in each of the three small rooms following, amongst 
others of more or less interest. The King’s Dressing-room con- 
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tains a ‘Cupid and Psyche’ of Vandyke, interesting as being 
reputed the latest effort of his pencil, and still more so as showing 
no decline of his powers, but exhibiting, like other of his historic 
efforts, a graceful vigour and freedom of conception, such as to 
make us almost regret that portrait-painting should have engrossed 
his labours almost exclusively. The ‘Judith’ in the King’s 
Writing-closet, whether or not it be justly attributed to Guido, 
has a classically heroic elevation of aspect that almost recon- 
ciles us to a sdhject which most representations of it make, or 
leave, so very revolting. And in Queen Mary’s Closet, a ‘ Saint 
Catherine at the Altar’ affords another pleasingly characteristic 
specimen of Paui Veronese, though not equal to the * Marriage 
of St Catherine’ before-mentioned. 

The great room called the Queen’s Gallery, besides the his- 
torical scenes and portraits already described, contains a great 
number and variety of paintings, chiefly history and landscape, 
most of which are instructive studies of the several masters, 
though few of them are individually striking. Hence it is rather 
difficult to make a selection. Here is something for almost every 
taste. Among the portraits are, an anonymous head of a young 
man, by Albert Durer, one of the very few specimens in England 
of the great though hard old German; that of Mayerne of Geneva, 
physician successively to Henry IV of France, James I and 
Charles I of England, by Rubens, looking the fine intelligent 
old man he was; and another unknown head, by Quintin Matsys, 
commonly called the blacksmith of Antwerp, famous amongst us 
for his picture of ‘ The Two Misers’ at Windsor, as well as for 
his having made himself a painter to enable himself to marry a 
painter’s pretty daughter. Then, in the further part of the 
gallery, we find a Madonna of Tintoretto; a graceful Cleopatra, 
one of the works, rare in this country, of the great founder of the 
Bolognese school, Lodovico Caracci; a sweet head, after Co- 
reggio, of St Catherine reading ; an ‘Infant Salutation’ of Da 
Vinci ; ‘ Nymphs and Satyrs,’ by Nicholas Poussin, a good speci- 
men of his works of that class; a ‘ Lucretia’ of Titian; a male 
and a female head by Rembrandt, of which the former is 
remarkably good; one of Murillo’s lively Spanish boys: and, 
conspicuous at that further end of the room, a fine Rubens, re- 
presenting sleeping nymphs of Diana, with slain deer, &c.—one 
of those numberless rich mythological pictures of his, wherein 
gods and goddesses—nymphs and satyrs—men, women, and 
animals—fruits, and leaves, and flowers—look all, in juicy 
freshness, as if poured out of some gigantic and ever-teeming 
cornucopia. Here, too, may be seen the military marches of 
Borgognone, with their graceful wildness and their spirited 
Vor. XXXIV. No. II. 2B 
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truth ; two good specimens of Wouvermans, with that wonderful 
truth and variety of character in his horses, and that elegant 
vigour in his whole composition—too elegant to save him from 
starvation amid the bog of mere Dutch taste in which he all his 
life stuck fast; and Poelemberg’s landscapes, with his eternal 
“‘satyrs looking like paltry bits of painted wood, and his nymphs 
like glazed china-ware,” for those who like them. From these 
last, however, most spectators will turn with pleasure even to 
Gerard Douw’s ‘Old Woman Reading,’ or to Egbert Heems- 
kerk’s ‘Dutch Boors,’ both genuine and first-rate in their 
line or they may look into the deep-clear gloom of Steenwyck’s 
miraculous dungeon vaults, or through the long-drawn perspec- 
tive of Neefs’s cathedral aisles. And if, before quitting this 
diversified assemblage, they would descend to absolute still-life, 
they will find it of the very first quality in the large Boar’s Head 
of Snyders, worthy to grace the finest gothic banquet-hall,—and 
in the productions of Maria Van Osterwyck, a very muse in her 
department of the art, whose flower-pieces here are really exqui- 
site, and real/y flowers. 

The Queen’s Bed-room now contains—besides full-lengths of 
James I, his queen, and his eldest son Henry, by Vansomer, a 
duke of Brunswick by Honthorst, and James irs queen by 


Kneller—another Titian portrait (of the Marquis Del Guasto 
with his page), a Madonna and Child attributed to the same 
master, and a St Francis with the infant Jesus, to Guido; alsoa 
sea-port by Claude, and a fine piece, of dogs, by Snyders. A 
whole dozen of mythological pictures, forming one set, repre- 
senting successive incidents in the ony of Cupid and Psyche, 


by Luca Giordano, afford a very complete study of one of those 
immensely clever painters of the declining period of Italian art, 
who could compose very showy and saperictally effective pictures 
by a dexterous combination of the more obvious qualities in the 
works of their great predecessors, but could add little or nothin 
of their own. The work of highest curiosity and interest in this 
room, however, is a Venus and Cupid—not because George II 
= a thousand guineas for it—but because the outline was 
rawn by Michael-Angelo, and the painting executed by one of 
his pupils, Pontormo. It is matter of instruction as well as 
curiosity, to see how a Michael-Angelo would design a Venus— 
how the man who abjured matrimony, not, like Raphael, through 
devotion to the sex, but through alienation from them, sayin 
that “ his art was his wife, and his works were his children,” woul 
body forth a goddess of sexual desire. In the treating of such a 
a by such a hand, we might well expect some characteristic 
difference from the work of an Apelles kindled by a Lais, or of 
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a Praxiteles inspired by a Phryne; and accordingly, the great 
sculptor of the famous Moses on the tomb of Pope Julius has 
here presented to-us, in muscular grardeur and more than Phi- 
dian severity, a most sinewy queen of the tender passion. 

Of West’s historical pictures in the next two rooms our 
mention must be brief. Of his scripture pieces, of which a small 
one only, ‘ Peter denying Christ,’ is in this collection, we 
would rather say nothing at present. In profane history, here are 
three pictures amongst others, a comparison of which very fairly 
and distinctly shows to what class of subjects his powers were 
adapted, and to what they were unequal. This artist, as every- 
body knows, dealt much in deaths: here, then, in the Queen’s 
Audience-chamber, we find his ‘ Death of Epaminondas’ and 
‘ Death of the Chevalier Bayard.’ But the classic heroism of 
antiquity, and, though in a less degree, the romantic of the 
middle ages, were beyond the grasp of West’s imagination. The 
eontemporary history of the men of his own race.was his proper 
field, as we see in his ‘ Death of General Wolfe,’ probably his 
master-piece, which hangs here conspicuously in the Queen’s 
Drawing-room, and the composition of which is so generally 
known from Woollett’s fine engraving. 

The Queen’s Audience-chamber contains also a number of 
full-length portraits of foreign personages, of more or less his- 
toric interest. Besides several German princes and princesses 
by Mytens, here are the Emperor Charles VI, and Peter the 
Great of Russia, by Kneller; Frederick the Great, by Vanloo; 
and Philip III of Spain, by what painter does not appear. But 
the most curious royal portrait is one by Murillo, of the last 
Spanish monarch of the same declining house of Austria, repre- 
senting him as alittle boy, in the early part of his long minority. 
The central and most conspicuous picture on the nearer side 
of this room is a pleasing allegorical piece of Gennari, repre- 
senting Faith and Hope linked together by Charity in golden 
bonds—a Charity who really has divine love in her eyes —as the 
Hope has delighted expectation—while the Faith, becomingly 
perhaps, is the most mysterious-looking of the three. ‘Lhis 
painter was one of the earlier teachers of Guercino; and under- 
neath this picture of his hangs a smaller painting by the latter 
artist, which more intelligibly personifies the Roman Catholic 
faith, as a female figure looking steadfastly upon the consecrated 
host. Guercino’s best style of colouring was founded on that of 
Caravaggio, a specimen of which is here before us, in the heads 
of ‘The Apostles Peter, James, and John;’ and it may be 
interesting to note the contrast between this style as modified 
by that compound of the softer graces of a Coregyio and a Guido 
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which Guercino has superinduced upon it, and the violent exag- 
geration of it by Spagnoletto, such as we see it in a ‘St John’ 
of the Valencian artist, which hangs close - On the same 
side of the room is a Magdalen attributed to Titian ; and on the 
side opposite are, ‘ The Wise Men’s Offering,’ and a graceful 
little ‘Venus at her Toilet,’ by P. Veronese; with a Holy 
Family, copied from Raphael by Julio Romano. ’ 

Mantegna’s ‘Triumph of Julius Cesar,’ painted in dis- 
temper, which we have already mentioned as lining the walls 
of the Public Dining-room in nine separate compartments, 
originally formed a continuous procession ; and notwithstanding 
the dismembered state in which we now behold it, affords a 
valuable study of one of the earliest of the great fresco painters 
of Italy—exhibiting great boldness and elegance of drawing, 
with much learned, varied, and elaborate detail. Among the 
few oil paintings in the same apartment, is a Ganymede attri- 
buted to Michael-Angelo, vai requires placing in a better 
light. 

“Ticher now indicated nearly all the leading points of in- 
terest in an artistic view, to a found in the miscellaneous 
assemblage of paintings at Hampton Court, we must pass on 
very rapidly, for the second time, through the series of inner 
chambers which leads from the Public Dining-room to the Gal- 
lery of the Cartoons, a brief yet attentive contemplation of which 
will fitly close our survey of the internal attractions of this royal 
mansion. ‘The contents of these inner apartments are, then, 
upon the whole, of much inferior interest to the pictures we have 
already examined; comprising many original paintings of little 
comparative merit, and many copies: yet there are some which 
well deserve to be placed, if practicable, in better lights, and to 
be examined more closely than the barriers in these rooms will 
at present permit the visitor to approach them. We shall — 
only a ‘ Christ before Pilate’ of Tintoretto, in the closet ad- 
joining the Queen’s Private Chapel ; and in the Private Dining- 
room beyond, a Venus and Cupid, designed as well as painted 
by Pontormo, already mentioned as the painter of another 
picture of the same subject, sketched by Sichoal-dimmale. A 
comparison of the two pictures will, we think, pretty clearly 
illustrate what we have said in a former paragraph, as to the 
relation between this particular subject and Michacl-Angelo’s 


peculiar genius. The general arrangement of the two composi- 
tions, the attitude and action, being closely similar, the amorous 
— of Pontormo, if less grand, is more true, than the one 

esigned by his sublime master. This second Venus is more 
than a woman—more than a nymph—less, perhaps, than a muse 
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id 
—but still a true divinity—the very majesty of voluptuous- 
ness. 

And now, through a chamber blooming and glowing all round 
with mimic wreaths of Flora and treasures of Pomona, we pass 
once more to the very different class of associations that await us 
in the Cartoon Gallery, the repository of the highest intellectual 
creations that enrich the walls of this regal mansion, and one of 
the noblest sanctuaries of the meridian age of modern art; for 
if the severe majesty of Michael-Angelo entitle him to be consi- 
dered the ZEechylus of Italian design, then most justly may 
Raphael, for his union of the greatest sweetness with the high- 
est dignity, be regarded as its Sophocles. Already we have 
briefly touched upon the fate of these majestic pictures, until 
they reached their present safe and commodious resting- 

lace, constructed by Wren expressly for their reception. 

ow, therefore, proceeding at once to the middle of the gallery 
on its right-hand side, from which the windows that light it look 
into King William’s Fountain Court, let us pause to cast one 
general glance over the glorious groups before us. In doing this, 
we care not to borrow the Seeeanl appreciation of a Fuseli, Sughy 
as we feel and highly as we value it. In addressing ourselves to 
the general public and the casual visitor, we prefer citing the no 
less eloquent though more familiar words of the late William 
Hazlitt; the more willingly, because the little volume which con-- 
tains them, though comprising so many of his choicest notices of 
the master-pieces of painting in Englard, is, though now become 
searce, not very generally known. Its author observes, in ap- 
proaching the Cartoons— 


‘¢ All other paintings look like oil and varnish, compared to these; 
we are stopped and attracted by the colouring, the pencilling, the 
finishing, or the want of it—that is, by the instrumentalities of the 
art: but here, the painter seems to have flung his mind upon the 
canvas; his thoughts, his great ideas, alone prevail; there is nothing 
between us and the subject; we look through a frame and see Scrip- 
ture histories, and are made actual spectators of miraculous events. 
Not to speak it profanely, they are a sort of revelation of the subjects 
of which they treat; there is an ease and freedom of manner about 
them which brings preternatural characters and situations home to 
us with the familiarity of common every-day occurrences ; and while 
the figures fill, raise, and satisfy the mind, they seem to have cost 
the painter nothing. The Cartoons are unique productions in the art. 
They are mere intellectual, or rather visible abstractions of truth and 
nature. Everywhere else we see the means; here we arrive at the 
end apparently without any means. There is a spirit at work in the 
divine creation before us. We are unconscious of any details, of 
any steps taken, of any prorress made: we are aware only of com- 
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prehensive results, of whole masses and figures. The sense of power 
supersedes the appearance of effort. It is like a waking dream, vivid, 
but undistinguishable in member, joint, or limb; or it is as if we had 
ourselves seen the persons and things at some former period of our 
being, and that the drawing certain dotted lines upon coarse paper, 
by some unknown spell, brought back the entire and living images, 
and made them pass before us, palpable to thought, to feeling, and to 
sight. Perhaps not all is owing to genius ; something of this effect 
may be ascribed to the simplicity of the vehicle employed in embo- 
dying the story, and something to the decayed and dilapidated state 
of the pictures themselves. They are the more majestic for being 
in ruin; we are struck chiefly with the truth of proportion and the 
range of conception. All the petty, meretricious part of the art is 
dead in them; the carnal is made spiritual, the corruptible has put 
on incorruption ; and, amidst the wreck of colour, and the moulder- 
ing of material beauty, nothing is left but a universe of thought, or 
the broad, imminent shadows of ‘calm contemplation and majestic 


pains !’” 


To attempt to single out from the seven great creations before 
us, sprung as they are from Raphael’s genius in the years of its 
highest maturity, vigour, and freedom, one or more which might 
be regarded as peculiarly exhibiting ‘his general power, were 
almost as vain as to endeavour at the like selection among the 


greater plays of Shakspeare, or among the greater scenes of a 
particular play. However, there are reasons, historical rather 
than artistic, which make us recommend to the visitor, after taking 
a general survey of this gallery, to let his attention more espe- 
cially settle on the two pictures at its further extremity, the last 
which he passes before quitting the apartment. ‘These are, 
‘The Last Charge to Peter,’ occupying the end of the room; 
and * Paul Preaching at Athens,’ the last of the five which 
hang opposite to the windows. In each of these subjects we 
may observe, that as the artist has less opportunity than in the 
others for the more striking kind of dramatic effect, which 
naturally enters into the representation of an extraordinary and 
miraculous action, he is the more called upon to display depth 
and variety of character in the feature, figure, look, and attitude 
of his personages. In the two pieces before us, divine oratory 
on the one hand, and fired attention on the other, constitute the 
only action—yet what a contrast between the respective audi- 
tories, no less than between the two speakers, and between the 
tone and matter of the discourse delivered by the one and by the 
other! Here is, in fact, all the difference between the church 
militant and the church triumphant. In the one picture, it is 
the parting injunction of the divine teacher and friend, to his 
chosen, <ffectionate, and adoring followers; in the other, the 
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intensely vehement exhortation of the devoted missionary, firm 
in faith and ardent in zeal, addressed to an assemblage of sceptical 
= hers and superstitious adherents to an ancient ane 
rom the nobly simple embodiment in the former, of the truly 
popular and Judean germ of Christianity, we turn to contem- 
plate its development in the preaching of the later-converted 
and more learned apostle who, under God, by making the new 
religion Grecian, rendered it European. 
In the first place we would observe, that the very decay of the 
colouring has not unpleasingly heightened the contrast which 
the artist must originally have shown between the pure trans- 
sor gsr , of the Redeemer’s countenance and the sallow, bilious 
ook of the apostle Paul. The preternatural, moonlight paleness 
now spread over the majestically tranquil tenderness in the face 
of the Christ, shines more impressively than ever, when we turn 
back to it from the sombre visage of Paul, darkened by time 
almost into blackness; nor are the black, short, crisp hair and 
beard of the latter less strikingly different from he brown, 
smooth-flowing tresses of the Saviour. More forcibly still is the 
distinction between the master who has completed his earthly 
labours, and the disciple who is commencing them, apparent in 
the attitude and the gesture of each. In Jesus, it is the master 


standing in some quiet, rural, Syrian vale, between his chosen 
He apes and his symbolical flock, on the same level with them 


both, and uttering the familiar eloquence of dignified affection. 
In Paul, it is the trained orator and disputant, in the most 
artificial scene that earth had then to boast, plying all the 
resources of art against the learned, and subtle, and eloquent of 
this world—against all the weapons and the tactics, defensive 
and offensive, of the metaphysician, the rhetorician, and the 
casuist,—and, in order to omit not the smallest advantage that 
art can furnish him, characteristically taking his stand on an 
elevated platform, from whence to hurl with more commanding 
air the tones and glances of his inspired oratory ; while the figure 
firmly erect, the upraised arms, and widely-parted lips, complete 
the expression of fervent and authoritative exhortation. And 
then, what a difference from the affectionate reverence and con- 
fiding simplicity with which the apostles look on their divine 
master, in the varied expressions of disbelief, distrust, or pity,— 
of doubt or apprehension,—of wondering or inquiring interest,— 
which we read upon the several countenances of Paul’s Athenian 
auditory ! 

In the former picture, on the contrary, all is genial con- 
fidence, with breathless interest and tranquil awe. Not only 
do we see the grateful eagerness of Peter, kneeling at the head 
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of his fellow-disciples, with upturned eyes of devoted admiration, 
to receive the symbolic keys, but every feeling exhibited in 
the countenances of the other apostles converges towards the soul 
and the aspect of their master. On the other hand, the benign 
dignity of the Saviour’s countenance, which has no “glory,” 
and needs none, to distinguish it, seems gently to inspire’ and 
mildly to irradiate the whole harmonious scene. No doubt, no 
fear, no care, no anxiety, no reproof, is in that face; but the 
music inspired by the certainty of the triumph which the scheme 
of divine benevolence is to achieve through the dauntless exer- 
tions of the lowly little band before him, breathes from those 
gently opened lips.* 





* Disagreeable as it is, to turn from the contemplation of any noble work 
of art, merely to criticise a confused or perverted account of it, yet in deli- 
vering so decidedly our own conception of this grand composition of Raf- 
faello, ‘The Giving of the Keys,’ we are not at liberty to pass without notice 
the almost opposite version of it given in the volume lately ushered forth 
with considerable pretension as ‘The Book of the Cartoons.’ Its reverend 
author, misled apparently by a sincere, but, in the present instance, most 
indiscreet zeal for Protestantism, actually sees, in the apostles as here repre- 
sented by Raphael, a body of dissenters. After citing to us just before, 
from the Gospel history, the re-appearance of Jesus after the crucifixion, to 
Peter and his fellow-fishermen ; telling us how he “a second time filled 
their nets by a miracle, and by means no less miraculous, for his body was 
now already glorified, partook with them of the meal so procured;” and 
relating the simply pathetic terms in which the Saviour enjoined his senior 
disciple, as he loved him, to feed his sheep ;—after all this, which shows 
us the apostles hanging in affectionate and grateful, in wondering and 
breathless suspense, upon the mien and accents of their glorified master and 
friend—all eye for his parting look—all ear for his farewell syllables,—our 
— critic startles us (pp. 70, 72) with the following extraordinary para- 

1s :— 

“Our Lord’s charge to Peter, enforced by referring to the symbols of 
superior apostolical authority, and coupled with a rebuke so delicately and 
affectionately conveyed, for a*gross and lamentable weakness, of which he 
of all present had alone been guilty, naturally excites surprise and some 
degree of dissatisfaction among his fellow-disciples. Jt seems to imply an 
admission that Peter's love was, after all, greater than that of his compa- 
nions. We instantly recognize John by his youthful and ingenuous appear- 
ance, as the most earnest in expressing his sentiments. As the ‘ beloved 
uisciple,’ who therefore, rather thun Peter, at least after what had occurred 
on the morning of the crucifixion, might, if any one could, have expected 
such an honour, he steps forward with ardour, apparently entreating his 
Lord to believe that he too loved him no less than Peter. .... The per- 
sonage next in importance, from the part he takes in the action, and who is 
placed between Peter and John, a little in advance of the latter, is James. 
This is a grand head, full of expression, and finely drawn. That surprise, 
which in John is mixed with attachment eagerly seeking to declare itself, 
settles in the severe countenance here contrasted with kis, into grave dis- 
pleasure.” And the like expression of dissent, Mr Cattermole insists, per- 
vades, in various shades, the whole group of disciples ! 
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The recollection of this face is the latest impression which a 
thoughtful visitor should endeavour to bear away from the 
diversified throng of exciting images that people these otherwise 





Now, if the reader do not already see the gross pervertedness of this latter 
representation, we have only to recommend him attentively to call to mind, 
or re-examine, the Gospel history (for this is an historical and Christian, 
not a sectarian question),—and then, not implicitly trusting, on such a 
point, the testimony of even the finest engravings, let him go, now the ori- 
ginal works are so easily accessible, and read this picture with his own eyes. 
He will assuredly find both the text and Raphael substantially agreeing, in 
contradiction of Mr Cattermole’s view. It is strange, that a professional 
divine, overlooking the great fundamental facts, that Peter had been the 
first to declare his belief in the full extent of the mission of Jesus, and that 
his momentary “ denial” was an imputation upon his courage at that 
moment, but none upon his faith or affection (seeing that a look from Jesus 
sufficed to make him “go out and weep bitterly”), should speak of his 
being “ uniformly named with distinction in the enumeration of the twelve, 
or any number of them,” as merely “ the natural consequence of his forward 
and vehement temper, which at all times urged him on to take his station 
as the hero or leader of the little band of apostles—to be first in action and 
foremost in speech.” It is stranger still, to find a man of literature and of 
the world supposing, for one instant,'that if Raphael had indulged the in- 
conceivable phantasy of exhibiting apostolic dissent on this most solemn 
occasion, he should have dared to do it in decorating the papal palace under 
the Pope’s express command,—and that, had he so wished and dared, a 
pontiff and a connoisseur so sagacious as Leo would have accepted or tole- 
rated so heterodox a production. And strangest of all, perhaps, it is, that a 
writer undertaking to act the connoisseur so formally and elaborately, 
should feel the spirit and the power of Raphael so little, as not to see that it 
was impossible for the disciples to dissent from anything that could issue 
from the lips of such a countenance ! 

If Mr Cattermole has thus converted the scene of greatest harmony into 
one of selfish discord, Mr Jesse has shown himself a match for the divine, 
by turning the scene of most marked and varied dissension into one of 
almost perfect unanimity. In the ‘ Paul Preaching at Athens’ he discovers, 
in the group of three men, of the more vulgar class, behind the apostle, on 
whose faces inveterate disbelief, and even malignity, are most strongly de- 
picted, that their “deportment and countenance betray simple admiration.” 
But his most laughable remark is made upon the Epicurean philosopher 
who heads the learned group in the centre of the picture. Mr Cattermole, 
indeed, more HAPPY in his description of this cartoon, says truly of this 
personage,—“ In his mild countenance we read satisfaction, without deep 
interest—approval of the speaker's good intentions, but not conviction from 
his arguments. Quite in character, too, is that gently compassionate ex- 
pression, that inclination to a melancholy smile, which plays over his fine 
features, while he reflects on the mortified habits, and what he deems the 
romantic opinions and views, of the apostle.” But Mr Jesse finds in the 
same personage “a figure whose attitude, attention, look, and head slightly 
bowed, denote a conviction of the truths which the apostle is enforcing, and 
which appear to penetrate his very soul!” Mr Cattermole reads the Scrip- 
tures: but as Mr Jesse is not even a dachelor of divinity, it may be a piece 
of information to him, that in the 17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
we are told respecting this same remarkable preaching—“ And when they 
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deserted chambers; and for any lingering sense of distraction or 
agitation that so rapid and varied a review may leave upon his 
mind and spirits at its close, he will find the best of all remedies 
in this crowning remembrance of the most exalted object among 
the noblest of the ideal creations that have passed so fleetingly 
before him. Nor is it the most exalted among these alone; for 
the subject of it is the most elevated of all into which the soul 
of art can be infused to dignify the aspect of nature. It is the 
‘human face divine,” illumined by the foreknowledge of human 
improvement, combined with the consciousness of contributing 
to it in the highest degree and the most heroic manner. It per- 
sonifies, in short, that inmost spirit of the Gospel which soars 
sublime above even the most comprehensive sectarian distinctions, 
in the pure region of divine humanity. The sight, nay even the 
memory of such a countenance, is 


‘¢ the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy ”— 


more soothing and harmonizing than the most “ solemn air ” that 
could float around the wand of a Prospero ! 

With his feelings thus calmed and softened, thus purified and 
exalted, we would recommend the visitor to depart at once from 
these palace walls. And if it be the season when, 


‘‘ profuse of spring, the loosen’d west 
Lifts up the pining year, and balmy breathes 
Youth, light, and love, and beauty, o’er the world,” 


he may then retire through the warbling “ Wilderness” of shrub, 
and thicket, and fair tall tree, that shelters and refreshes the 
northern side of the mansion. Thence, passing through the 
elegant private gate, he may glance down the grand, wide 
chesnut avenue of Bushy Park, stretching a full mile before 
him, and presenting, in the fleeting period of its fullest bloom 
and fragrance, somewhat of the stately lusciousness of a Moorish 
alameda. Down that avenue, which, if most voluptuous in its 
vernal bloom, has more genial richness and impressive grandeur 





heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked, and others said, We 
will hear thee again of this matter. So Paul departed from among them.” 

All such odd specimens of criticism as we have here cited, might be very 
amusing, did they not at once bewilder the public mind and compromise our 
national reputation. It is mortifying to reflect, that our national under- 
standing and appreciation of works like these, which, wherever deposited, 
belong to all mankind, are liable to be estimated from such literary notices 
as we have here been examining, and that so we may rightly be deemed 
unworthy to possess what we are unable to feel and comprehend. 
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in its deep autumnal dyes, extends the public carriage-way to 
town. ‘The pedestrian, however, will find a more enjoyable 
route, by diverging to the right, and startling the deer from their 
ferny couch, as he saunters along the quiet footpath which leads 
among the luxuriant thorn-trees and across the open part of the 
bushy park to which they give its name, towards Sicipten Wick 
and Kingston, whence he will find a choice of pleasant ways to 
Richmond. From hence the ebbing river tide may bear him on 
its bosom; and the gradually increasing crowd of modern and 
moving objects around him as the vessel cuts its liquid way, will 
gently arouse him from his many-coloured musings on the past, 
and softly prepare him to re-enter that exciting vortex of living 
interests, and cares, and pleasures, which bears the name of 


London. G. F. 


Arr. IV.—1. Lectures on the Elevation of the Labouring por- 
tion of the Community. By W. E. Channing. J. Green, 


121 Newgate street. 


2. Two Letters to Leonard Horner, Esq., on the Capabilities of 
the Factory System. MS. 
TH E fate of every motion for inquiry into the causes of eo 
discontent, or into what has been termed by Carlyle ‘the 
Condition of England question,” may undoubtedly be traced in 
part to an opinion, not unreasonably entertained, that no practi- 
cal good can result from an investigation so vast and comprehen- 
sive in its character, as the inquiry proposed; but most true is it, 
also, that the hostility, or apathy, with which every similar propo- 
sition is received, is in a great measure to be attributed to 
the feebleness of the conviction, yet but slowly awakening in 
the mind of legislators, that the melioration of the physical and 
moral state of the great body of the people is one of the duties of 
government. 

We admit the force of the objection that education, the corn 
laws, the currency, protecting duties, &c. are all parts of this 
question, requiring a separate discussion, but we deny that they 
ought not therefore to be also discussed generally as belonging 
to that question. It is vain to expect even an approach to wise 
or sound legislation, until the habit has been formed of consider- 
ing every subject of political discussion, not merely in reference 
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to its own immediate object, but in its bearings upon every branch 
of the public interest, and in its relations to the whole policy by 
which a community ought to be governed. 

The removal of many of the evils which now press upon the 
lower orders may appear hopeless, but hopeless it is not, until 
we have seen the attempt made, and the attempt fail, by a 
government representing (what a government should be) the 
concentrated energies of a whole people directed, upon sound 
Se to the attainment of objects essential to their own well- 

eing. 

In all countries, however, and in all ages, down to the present 
time, those who have found themselves at the head of public 
affairs have had but little leisure, even when they have possessed 
the inclination, to study schemes of human improvement. Im- 
perfect organization, and a dim twilight state of information upon 
almost every subject affecting the welfare of large communities, 
have left all institutions in a state more or less unsettled, and the 
arm of the executive has hitherto found more than sufficient em- 
ployment in measures of mere self-protection. The task of 
governing has been confined to maintaining order, repressing 
tumult, defeating the efforts of faction, repelling foreign aggres- 
sion, making war, and raising a revenue for these and similar 
objects, ‘The progress that has been made we owe rather to the 
accident of a few important discoveries, such as the art of print- 
ing, than to any wise legislative forethought availing itself of the 
means of prospective good. ‘The public interest has been too 
often, pt sen sometimes unintentionally, confounded with class 
interests : sympathy with the poor has generally taken the form of 
“eer try rather than of preventives: our ablest thinkers 

ave had enough to do in pointing out errors of commercial 
policy by which industry has been forced into wrong channels,— 
and whatever may be the result, the time has yet to come for a 
well-directed, honest, and energetic national effort to improve the 
moral and physical condition of the people, and raise, to the extent 
really practicable, the ‘* hewers of wood and the drawers of water” 
in the scale of intelligence and happiness. 

Melancholy is the result of centuries of mischievous and 
often wicked legislation, in the impression it has left upon the 
mind of the public. Long after a government has ceased to do evil, 
it is left powerless for good by the universal distrust with which it 
is samen’. The people have yet to learn to place confidence 
in their own servants, and to support, when needed, in their 
persons their own authority, instead of seeking to overturn it as 
that of tyrants or masters. So numerous have been the evils 
which have arisen from unwise interference, that an opinion very 
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widely prevails that a government can do nothing but mischief, 
and the almost universal prayer of the people is to be left alone. 
** Laissez faire” is by no means the doctrine exclusively of 
political economists; it is the creed of a far more numerous sec- 
tion of the community, including many who call themselves radi- 
cals. ‘‘No poor law or police commissioners,” “ No govern- 
ment inspectors,” ‘‘ No central boards:’—why are these cries 
raised but from a deep-seated conviction that that government 
is the best which is rendered the most impotent, and that to do 
nothing, or to undo that which has been wrongly done, is all the 
purpose for which it should be permitted to exist ? 

Were it indeed so, the sooner the whole machinery of govern- 
ment were put an end to the better for the community. A 
—— that is not to act, but to refrain from acting, and to 

e powerless alike for good or evil, is clearly but an incumbrance 
to the frame-work of society. But while we admit this, let us be 
no party to the sarcasms directed against “laissez faire,’—the 
fundamental axiom of commercial policy, and the basis of that 
self-sustaining energy without which there can be no progress in 
individuals or communities. Time enough will it be to rail at 
political economists for attaching undue importance to this prin- 
ciple, when its results have been fairly tried by the test of expe- 
rience. Great is the mistake of treating it as a theory which has 
ever been practically proved, and “ weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” 

In eek where even the trade in food, the first necessity of 
life, is not a free trade,—where legislators seek avowedly to limit 
the supply of bread, lest it should diminish rents,—where no man 
can buy and sell in the cheapest market, and the trade or manu- 
facture does not exist which is not directly or indirectly affected 
by Custom House restrictions, or Excise regulations, we have, as 
yet, achieved nothing more than some slight modifications of a 
principle from which “laissez faire” is as widely removed as the 
poles are asunder. 

It is a fact, however much we may deplore it, that this simple 
first step,—the liberty for every man to do the best he can for 
himself,—to make the most of his labour,—to buy and sell 
where it pleases him—perfect freedom of industry, is at present 
as far from being attained as if the object had been to convert 
England into a fairy land. 

And yet when attained it will be but an intermediate stage at 
which we must not halt, content with having removed obstruc- 
tions, but look around to see what can then be done to facilitate 
further progress. All is not effected that can surely be accom- 
plished for humanity when we have improved the chances of ob- 
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taining for each a sufficiency of food and shelter and raiment. 
“ Man shall not live by bread alone,” and the wants of his moral, 
his social, and intellectual nature cannot be supplied by merely 
permitting him to engage upon fair and equal terms in a com- 
petitive struggle for the means of existence. 

Why should it not be borne in mind that there are higher objects 
for human exertion, whether for individuals or communities, than 
the greatest possible aggregate of wealth? And although the 
realization of these objects in our time may be but the visionary 
dream of the philanthropist, let no one say that good will not 
arise from keeping them steadily in view. It is ever a practical 
question for the traveller to consider whither he is bound, that he 
may be certain he is not in the wrong path, but that every step 
he takes, however painfully or slowly, is in the right direction. 

We throw out these remarks not to prepare the reader fer an 
elaborate exposition of the whole subject, a task which, whether 
we shall attempt or not, we must at least defer for the present, 
but by way of introduction to a brief notice of the views and 
aims of certain of the foremost among us, whose opinions, if they 
gain ground, as we trust they will, are destined to exercise a 
practical influence upon the destinies of the human race. 

A pamphlet is lying before us entitled ‘ Lectures upon the 
Elevation of the Labouring Class of the Community,’ by W. E. 
Channing ;—a writer worthy of the subject. Mr Green has our 
best thanks for publishing these lectures. in a cheap form for ex- 
tensive circulation.* ‘The tract containing them is one which all 
should read, but which especially should be in the hands of the 
friends and members of Mechanics’ Institutes. ‘The first lecture 
was delivered at a meeting of the Mechanic Apprentices Library 
Association at Boston, and opens with the following exordium :— 


‘¢ We hear much of the improvements of our age. The wonders 
achieved by machinery are the common talk of every circle; but I 
confess that, to me, this — of mechanics’ apprentices, whose 
chief bond of union is a library, and who come together weekly to 
refresh and improve themselves by the best instruction which the 
state of society places within their reach, is more encouraging than 
all the miracles of the machinist. In this meeting I see, what I 
desire most to see, that the mass of the people are beginning to 
comprehend themselves and their true happiness; that they are 
catching glimpses of the great work and vocation of human beings, 
and are rising to their true place in the social state. The present 
meeting indicates a far more radical, more important change in the 
world, than the steam engine, or the navigation of the Atlantic in a 





* The publishing price is only fourpence. 
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fortnight. That members of the labouring class, at the close of a 
day’s work, should assemble in such a hall as this, to hear lectures 
on science, history, ethics, and the most stirring topics of the day, 
from men whose education is thought to fit them for the highest 
offices, is a proof of a social revolution, to which no bounds can be 
set, and from which too much cannot be hoped. I see in it a repeal 
of the sentence of degradation passed by ages on the mass of man- 
kind. I see in it the dawn of a new era, in which it will be under- 
stood, that the first object of society is to give incitements and 
means of progress to all its members. I see in it the sign of the 
approaching triumph of men’s spiritual over their outward and 
material interests. In the hunger and thirst for knowledge and for 
refined pleasures, which this course of lectures indicates in those who 
labour, I see that the spirit of man is not always to be weighed down 
by toils for animal life and by the appetite for animal indulgences. 
I do attach great importance to this meeting, not for its own sake or 
its immediate benefits, but as a token and pledge of a new impulse 
given to society through all its conditions. On this account I take 
more pleasure in speaking here, than I should feel in being summoned 
to pronounce a show-oration before all the kings and nobles on earth. 
In truth, it is time to have done with shows. The age is too stirring, 
we are pressed on by too solemn interests, to be justified in making 
speeches for self-display or mere amusement. He who cannot say 
something in sympathy with, or in aid of, the great movements 
of humanity, might as well hold his peace.” 


Dr Channing proceeds to state what is to be understood by 
the elevation of the labouring classes. Nowhere do we remem- 
ber to have seen a more powerful defence of labour against the 
prejudice which regards it as degrading than the following :— 


‘¢ By the elevation of the labourer, I do not understand that he 
is to be raised above the need of labour. I do not expect a series of 
improvements, by which he is to be released from his daily work. 
Still more, I have no desire to dismiss him from his workshop and 
farm, to take the spade and axe from his hand, and to make his life 
a long holiday. I have faith in labour, and I see the goodness of 
God in placing us in a world where labour alone can keep us alive. 
I would not change, if I could, our subjection to physical laws, our 
exposure to hunger and cold, and the necessity of constant conflicts 
with the material world. I would not, if I could, so temper the 
elements, that they should infuse into us only grateful sensations, 
that they should make vegetation so exuberant as to anticipate every 
want, and the minerals so ductile as to offer no resistance to our 
strength or skill. Such a world would make a contemptible race. 
Man owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that striving of the 
will, that conflict with difficulty, which we call effort. Easy, plea- 
sant work does not make robust minds, does not give men a con- 
sciousness of their powers, does not train them to endurance, to 
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perseverance, to steady force of will; that force without which all 
other acquisitions avail nothing. Manual labour is a school, in 
which men are placed to get energy of purpose and character, a 
vastly more important endowment than all the learning of all other 
schools. They are placed, indeed, under hard masters, physical 
sufferings and wants, the power of fearful elements, and the vicissi- 
tudes of all human things; but these stern teachers do a work which 
no compassionate, ind ale friend could do for us ; and true wisdom 
will bless Providence for their sharp ministry. I have great faith 
in hard work. The material world does much for the mind by its 
beauty and order; but it does more for our minds by the pains it 
inflicts ; by its obstinate resistance, which nothing but patient toil 
can overcome, by its vast forces; which nothing but unremittin 
skill and effort can turn to our use; by its perils, which bel 
continual vigilance, and by its tendencies to decay. I believe that 
difficulties are more important to the human mind than what we call 
assistances. Work we all must, if we mean to bring out and perfect 
our nature. Even if we do not work with the hands, we must undergo 
equivalent toil in some other direction. No business or study which 
does not present obstacles, tasking to the full the intellect and the 
will, is worthy of a man. In science, he who does not grapple with 
hard questions, who does not concentrate his whole intellect in 
vigorous attention, who does not aim to penetrate what at first repels 
him, will never attain to mental force. The uses of toil reach beyond 
the present world. The capacity of steady, earnest labour is, I ap- 
rehend, one of our great preparations for another state of being. 
hen I see the vast amount of toil required of men, I feel that it 
must have important connections with their future existence, and 
that he who has met this discipline manfully, has laid one essential 
foundation of improvement, exertion, and happiness in the world to 
come. You will here see that to me labour has great dignity. It 
is not merely the grand instrument by which the earth is overspread 
with fruitfulness and beauty, and the ocean subdued, and matter 
wrought into innumerable forms for comfort and ornament: it has a 
far higher function, which is, to give force to the will, efficiency, 
courage, the capacity of endurance, and of persevering devotion to 
far-reaching plans. Alas, for the man who has not learned to work ! 
He is a poor creature. He does not know himself. He depends on 
others, with no capacity of making returns for the support they give; 
and let him not fancy that he has a monopoly of enjoyment. Ease, 
rest, owes its deliciousness to toil; and no toil is so burdensome as 
the rest of him who has nothing to task and quicken his powers.” 


We turn, however, from these lectures to an interesting ac- 
count of the steps taken for the improvement of a body of factory 
operatives, by one whom we may perhaps call a disciple of Dr 
Channing. ‘The manuscript letters we have noticed at the head 
of this article, were addressed by the proprietor of a cotton mill 
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in the North of England to Leonard Horner, Esq., one of the 
factory inspectors—and the author having been in vain solicited to 
make them public, we gladly avail ourselves of the permission given 
us to extract from them so much of his narrative as will best answer 
the object we have in view. That object is partly to show that 
there is nothing in the manufacturing system which necessarily 
has a tendency to exclude the working denen from a much larger 
share of the means of enjoyment, and intellectual cultivation, than 
they have hitherto obtained, and partly to stimulate others who 
occupy the same influential position over bodies of working men 
to imitate an excellent example. The best security for the inte- 
rests of the working: classes is certainly not the benevolence of 
employers—but after all is done that can be effected by the best 
laws and the wisest administration, there will still be much left 
that can only be accomplished through the disposition of employ- 
ers to exercise their power and influence beneficially for the em- 
9a and we hold that there are no persons deserving of more 
honourable mention than the few who pause in the pursuit of 
wealth to Jend a helping hand to those upon whose industry the 
fabric of their fortune is raised. 

We much want some means of distinguishing the real friends 
of the people from the selfish class whose patriotism is nothing 
more than party spirit, or love of personal distinction. We want 
some better test than parliamentary speeches of the honesty of 
those who declaim the loudest in favour of popular rights and 
privileges; and we know of none which has struck us more 
forcibly than one simple act of consistency on the part of an 
opulent but democratic member of the House of Commons, who, 
at the beginning of the last London season, took off the livery of 
his servants, as a means of raising the position of a section of 
the class of whose interest he professed to be the friend. Without 
insisting upon every honest man among the rich making the same 
sacrifice of that state which is deemed, in England, essential to 
rank in seciety—honour to those who can so act and feel ;—and 
honour to the whole body of cotton spinners that there is among 
them one such man as the writer of the letters to W. Horner, 
Esq.,* to devote himself. heart and hand to the practical realiza- 
tion of the principles which with many of us are the mere theme 
of empty declamation, advocated as a cheap means of persuading 
our consciences that, however indolent or indifferent, we have not 
neglected our duty. 

«© My Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I sit down to 
give you some account of the different plans that have from time to 





* We regret that we are not at liberty to give the name. 
Vou. XXXIV. No. II. 2c 
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time been adopted in our little colony here, to promote the comfort, 
im>rovement, and general welfare of the people. 

“« My brothers and myself entered on this mill in the summer of 
1832. We found nothing but the bare walls of the building, with a 
worn-out water wheel (which had to be almost remade), and about 
fifty cottages; most of them well built, and of a pretty good size, 
but in extremely bad repair, and wanting many little accommoda- 
tions, such as water, coal-sheds, cupboards, &c., which are so 
essential to cleanliness and comfort. There were only three or four 
families at this time on the spot, and my first care was to get rid of 
these aborigines, and start entirely de novo. 

‘¢ For the first two years we were almost entirely occupied with 
the mill itself; building, making reservoirs, erecting an engine, 
putting in shafting and machinery, preparing gas-works, &c., &c., 
and in collecting about us the requisite number of hands. In doing 
this, we endeavoured as far as possible to find such families as we 
knew to be respectable, or thought likely to be so, and who we 
hoped, if they were made comfortable, would remain and settle upon 
the place; thus finding and making themselves a home, and losing 
by degrees that restless and migratory spirit, which is one of the 
rs characteristics of the manufacturing population, and per- 

aps the greatest of all obstacles in the way of pean improve- 
ment among them. Partly with this view, and partly for the sake 


of giving them innocent a for their leisure hours, we took 


three fields lying in front of the cottages, between them and the 
mill, and broke them up for gardens, which we divided with neat 
hedges, and gave one to every house. Each garden is about six 
ree 3 and they are separated from each other by a neat thorn 
hedge. Besides these, they have most of them a little flower- 
garden in front of their houses, or behind them; and the houses 
themselves have been made as comfortablé as their size and situation 
would allow. 

‘¢ In the spring of 1834, the mill being then nearly completed, 
and a numerous population settled on the spot, I thought it time to 
establish a Sunday-school for our children, as there was no school 
in the neighbourhood to which they could conveniently go, or which 
could afford accommodation to so large an increase of numbers as 
those our little colony could supply. I first mentioned my wish to 
a few of our elders, who I thought most likely to engage in such an 
undertaking. They received the proposal very gladly, and offered 
their services in the management of the school, if we could succeed 
in establishing it. We then called a general meeting of all the men 
in the mill, laid our plan before them, and as they all entered warmly 
into the scheme, and many proffered their services in the prosecution 
of it, we at once drew up our regulations, formed our committee, 
appointed some of the teachers, and opened the school I believe the 
next Sunday. We were for some weeks obliged to hold it ina 
cellar, for want of better accommodation, and we found many more 
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children willing to attend than we had the means of providing room 
for. I was at this time, however, occupied in making a schodl-decth 
near my own house, and when this was finished, the girls, who were 
the most numerous, took possession of the new building, and left 
the cellar for the use of the boys.* From that time the school has 
continued to flourish and increase in numbers. The girls’ school 
now contains about one hundred and sixty children, and the boys’ 
one hundred and twenty. Each school is under the management of 
a superintendent and a certain number of teachers, who give their 
services gratuitously, and relieve each other by dividing the work in 
such a manner that each teacher is only obliged to attend every 
alternate or every third Sunday. They consist of men and young 
women entirely belonging to the mill. 1 take myself no active part 
in the management of the school, farther than spending an hour or 
two every Sunday in the room, and making such suggestions to the 
superintendent as I think necessary, which, if he approves them, are 
at once adopted ; or if they involve any important change, are pro- 
posed at the next meeting of the teachers, which takes place every 
month, and which, in conjunction with the committee (a distinct 
body, however), transacts all the business relating to the school. 
The officers, such as the superintendent, treasurer, and secretary, 
are chosen annually by the body of the teachers; and the committee 
is appointed in the same manner. The superintendent of the girls’ 
school, who is the head of the whole concern, and to whose zeal and 
exertions its success hitherto is mainly to be attributed, is himself, 
during working hours, one of our dressers, and labours in the ranks 
as humbly and diligently as the lowest of his fellows; but when the 
week’s work is done, and Sunday morning rises to make the opera- 
tive as free as his master, this worthy man assumes his long, black, 
clerical cloak, puts on a broad beaver, grasps his walking cane, and 
is at once metamorphosed into a methodist minister, a superintendent 
of the Sundiag-alhdel, a spiritual friend and pastor among his 
neighbours, and the most important and honoured man in our whole 
community. 

““ We celebrate the anniversary of the establishment of our school 
by a general meeting and procession of all the children, on some 
Sunday in the month of June. They assemble in the morning, with 
their teachers, in my garden, and many of the parents come to share 
the pleasure of the scene. It is, indeed, a beautiful sight—at least 
to our eyes—and when they join together in singing a hymn, and 
the little silver voices of the younger children are heard mingling 
with the manly tones of their elders and the deep bass of the accom- 
panying instruments, we all pronounce our music to be excellent, 
and think no choir of a cathedral could be better. ; 

‘«« As soon as the Sunday school was fairly established, and no longer 
required my immediate attention, we began to think of establishing 








* We have now, however, built a very good school-room for the boys. 
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games and gymnastic exercises among the people. With this view 
we set apart a portion of a field near the mill, that had originally 
been designed for gardens, and taking advantage of a holiday and a 
fine afternoon, I called some of the boys together and commenced 
operations. We began with quoits, trap and cricket balls, and 
leap-frog ; and as I saw that many others soon joined us, and our 
play-ground continued to fill more and more every evening it was 
opened, we gradually introduced other games, and established a few 
regulations to preserve order, assigning a particular part of the 
playground for different games, and appointing certain individuals 
to distribute and preside over them. The girls and boys each took 
their own side of the field, and generally followed their games sepa- 
rately. The following summer we erected a swing, and introduced 
the game called Les Graces, with bowls—a leaping-bar—a tight-rope 
—and afterwards a see-saw. Quoits are generally the favourite 
game of the men—the hoops and tight-rope among the boys—and 
the hoops and swing with the girls. The last is in perpetual requi- 
sition. With the hoops, the boys and girls now play a good deal 
together, and we encourage this companionship as being extremely 
favourable to the cultivation of good manners, kind feelings, and 
perception of their proper place, and relation towards each other. 
When we first began these games, this was a thing that had yet to 
be learned, and instances of rudeness and improper conduct did 


occasionally occur; but as I made a point of being always present 
on the ground, and gave our young ones to understand that I wished 
my leaving it to be the signal for the breaking up of the party, I had 
the opportunity of observing any breach of good manners or good 
temper, and gradually succeeded in breaking them into my system. 
We are now near the close of the third summer since the play-ground 
was opened, and — this season we have not once had to remark 


upon any breach of order and decorum. Indeed, the system is now 
so well understood among us, that I no longer feel it necessary to be 
present during the games, though I generally am so, because I enjoy 
them as much as any of the party, and it is one of my chief oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse with the people. The playground is 
open only on Saturday evening or holidays, during the summer. 

‘* In the autumn of the same year, 1834, we began our drawing and 
singing classes. The drawing class meets every Saturday evening 
during the winter, from six to half-past seven, and generally spends 
half the time in drawing, and the rest with geography or natural 
history. This class I teach myself; it consists of about twenty-five 
boys, and some of them have made considerable proficiency. The 
occupy themselves at home during the evenings of the week wit 
copying drawings that we lend them for the purpose, and this affords 

_an interest for their leisure hours, and an attraction to their home 
fireside, which it was one of my chief objects in introducing this 
pursuit to supply. During the summer they continue the occupa- 
tion or not, as they choose; but our regular lessons are given up, as 
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our Saturday evenings are then spent more profitably in the play- 
ground, and we return toe our winter occupations with much more 
zeal and relish, after a long vacation, than if they had been continued 
without interruption during the whole year. Some variety and 
change in our pursuits, we find as necessary to keep up our own 
interest and attention as theirs. 

“As soon as the drawing class breaks up, at half-past seven, the 
singing class assembles and remains till nine. This class consists of 
girls and young men to the number of twenty-eight. It is entirel 
under the management of the superintendent of the Sunday school, 
who meets them once a week during the winter, to teach them their 
different parts, and then brings them on Saturday evening to our 
large school-room, where they practise all together. We confine 
ourselves for the present to sacred music ; singing in four parts, and 
with the assistance of two instruments, make what we think very 
tolerable music. This class is very popular, especially with the 
girls, and it is considered a great privilege to be invited to join it. 

*¢ One of the most successful of our plans, and the most effectual 
in civilising the manners of the people, has been that of having regu- 
lar evening parties during the winter. The number at these parties 
is generally about thirty. They consist chiefly of the elder girls and 
boys, generally an equal number of each. ‘They come by special 
invitation, a little printed card being sent to each, on which is 
written the day and hour when the party will take place. Much of 
the distinction shown to the guests depends on this individual in- 
vitation, and it is part of my A to show as much respect as possible 
to those whom I invite to join our society. We do not invite all 
promiscuously, and among so many as we employ there are necessa- 
rily some who, on my system, have never been at a tea party at all. 
We put those on our list whose manners and character mark them 
as in some degree superior to their fellows, or those who, we think, 
with a little notice and encouragement, and the advantage of good 
society, may gradually become civilised and polished ; and I take 
care that no family that has any members of the proper age, who are 
tolerably respectable, shall be entirely left out, especially if they 
attend the Sunday school:—so that out of about three hundred 
people who are employed in the mill, and also live in our own colony 
(for many who work in the mill live at a distance from it, and these 
it is almost impossible to introduce into our circle), I think 
my list of eligible guests amounts to about one hundred and sixty. 
Of these, however, the superior ones—the aristocracy of the place— 
are invited more frequently than others, both because the presence 
of some of these is absolutely necessary to make the party go off 
well, and because we wish to show our sense of their merit by more 
than ordinary attention and respect. 

“ These parties are held in the school-room, which I have fitted 
up handsomely, and furnished with pictures, busts, &c., and a piano- 
forte; and as it is close to my house, the accommodations necessary 
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for refreshments and amusements are easily supplied. Before the 
guests assemble, books, Saturday magazines, or drawings, are laid 
on the tables; and with these they amuse themselves till tea is 
brought in. The tea and coffee are then handed round to the com- 
- y, and they continue to chat with me or with each other, and 
seep up a very tolerable amount of conversation till the meal is 
ended. I go about from one table to another, and always find several 
among the company who are not only able to ask a question and 
answer one, but to keep up conversation in a way that I think would 
surprise you. I never address myself to the whole company at once, 
and avoid, as much as possible, all unnecessary restraint or formality, 
endeavouring, as far as the case admits, to carry on the party as if it 
were held in my drawing-room, and consisted of my own friends and 
equals in society. After tea, we fall to our games, which consist of 
piecing maps or pictures, spilicans, chess, draughts, building houses 
of cards, phantasmagoria, and several others of less note; while 
those who do not play, amuse themselves with reading, or discussing 
the news of the week, or politics of the colony. Sometimes we have 
a little music and singing, and towards the end of the evening, we 
rouse ourselves with Christmas games, such as, tiercely, my lady’s 
toilet, blindman’s buff, &c., &c.—and soon after nine I bid them 
good night, and they disperse. 

‘*T should have told you that there is a little ante-room attached 
to the school-room, where the guests deposit their hats, bonnets, &c., 
and where there is a good fire ; so that after their evening walk they 
come into the room dry and comfortable, and are generally dressed 
with a neatness and propriety, and even good taste, that do them 

reat credit. The boys and girls sit at different tables during tea; 

ut in the course of the evening the ranks are generally broken, and 
many of them join each other in their different games. The parties 
I have just described consist of the elder girls and boys of our 
colony. Occasionally, however, we have a junior party. These 
are generally the most pleasant ones, as the little restraint that is 
somewhat requisite among the elders, is here voted unnecessary and 
out of place, and there is much more iaughing, fun, and merriment, 
among us. These parties take place about once in three weeks 
during the winter, on Saturday evening, the drawing and singing 
class Sen given up for that day. 

** In the autumn of last year we established some warm baths in 
our colony, which have been brought into very general use, and have 
contributed materially to the health, comfort, and cleanliness of the 
people. The bathing-room is a small building close behind the mill, 
about twenty-five feet by fifteen. The baths, to the number of seven, 
are ranged along the walls, and a screen about six feet high, with 
benches on each side of it, is fixed down the middle of the room. 
The cold water is supplied from a cistern above the engine-house, 
and the hot water from a large tub, which receives the waste steam 
from the dressing-room, and is kept constantly almost at boiling 
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temperature. A pipe from each of these cisterns opens into every 
bath, so that they are ready for instant use. The men and women 
bathe on alternate days, and a bath-keeper for each attends for an 
hour and a half in the evening. This person has the entire care of 
the room, and is answerable for everything that goes on in it. 
When any one wishes to bathe, he comes to the counting-house for 
a ticket, for which he pays a penny, and without which he cannot be 
admitted to the bathing-room. Some families, however, subscribe a 
shilling a month, which entitles them to five baths weekly ; and these 
hold a general subscriber’s ticket, which always gives them admit- 
tance tothe room. I think the number of baths taken weekly varies 
from about twenty-five to seventy or eighty.* During the first four 
months (from November to February inclusive) the average was 
about seventy-five weekly. We pay the bath-keepers two shillings 
and sixpence and two shillings a-week; and I believe this amount 
has been more than covered by the receipts. The first cost of erect- 
ing the baths was about eighty pounds.” 


The second letter, dated March 1838, three years after the 
above, gives a further description of the progress of the colony, 
and general statement of the principles which continued to guide 
the conduct of the benevolent proprietor of the Mill. We extract 
the following :— 


‘¢ When I sent you, at your request, some time ago, an account 
of the different plans we had adopted in our colony, for the improve- 
ment of the people, I remember that you desired me to add to it a 
statement of the particular objects we immediately had in view, and 
a sketch of the principles and theory of our scheme. Circumstances 
at that time prevented my fulfilling your wishes; and when I after- 
wards thought of doing so, I found it by no means easy to recal 
the motives of each individual step, or to renew the vivid interest I 
felt in them while they were novel or experimentary. What had at 
first been done on principle had been continued from habit, and the 
principle was forgotten. I had even ceased to be aware that several 
of our plans were different from those of other establishments—to 
us they were matters of every-day routine; and it was only when I 
visited other mills that I was reminded they were not generally 
adopted. The attention, however, that has lately been mE omer. to 
the importance of national education, and the discussions to which 
it has given rise on the subject of education generally—on the ob- 
jects that it ought to aim at, and the most efficient means for the 
accomplishment of those objects—have induced me to re-examine 
my own opinions upon the ~~ more carefully, in order to satisfy 
myself whether, in the plans I am —v here, and in others that 
I wish to adopt, I may not myself be, as I think many others are, 





"© We believe the number is now much less; the novelty of the baths 
having ceased, their use has been to a great degree discontinued.—Ep. 
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altogether upon the wrong tack, and may not be labouring to pro- 
duce evil, or attempt impossibilities, instead of really promoting the 
welfare of the manufacturing population, and raising them to that 
degree of intellectual and social advancement of which I believe 
them capable. 

“I will endeavour, then, as briefly as I can, to give a sketch of 
what objects I think ought to be kept in view in the management of 
a place like this, if the roprietor wishes to make it really conducive 
to the welfare of his dependants, as well as pleasant and profitable 
to himself. 

‘The first thing to be done in commencing such an establishment 
is to get a fixed and settled population about you. Till this is done, 
it is almost in vain to attempt anything more; you are always in 
the beginning, and nothing you do has time to ripen and produce its 
natural fruits. To effect this, I know of no means but by selecting 
from the number of applicants, which is always considerable, such 
families or individuals as seem, on inquiry, to be respectable, and 
then, by making them feel that they are not likely to improve their 
situation by changing it. Fair wages, comfortable houses, gardens 
for their vegetables and flowers, schools and other means of im- 
provement for their children, sundry little accommodations and con- 
veniences in the mill, attention to them when sick or in distress, and 
interest taken in their general comfort and welfare ; everything, in 
short, which can make the place a home to them, and attach them to 
it and to their employer, contribute to produce this effect, to fix them 
to the spot, and to wean them from those unsettled and migratory 
habits which are peculiarly characteristic of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, and the greatest of all obstacles to any permanent improve- 
ment among them. In short, every plan we have adopted, every- 
thing in which they take a part and which gives them another interest 
in the colony, has its share in producing this effect; and often while 
I am pursuing another object, and quite a different one, I am un- 
consciously securing this. 

‘¢ A frequent complaint against the manufacturing system as at 
ee pursued, especially in large towns, is the impropriety of be- 

aviour between the sexes, and the general aspect of rudeness and 
uncivilized manners among the persons employed in our factories. 
By the former I do not speak of the extent of crime, for no evidence 
has yet been adduced to prove that this is greater than among the 
agricultural population, or among any other differently employed. 
The tendency of the evidence is Secidedly the other way ; and with- 
out ascribing any unusual degree of virtue to our female operatives, 
a cause for this superiority may be found in the early marriages 
which close intercourse and high wages naturally encourage, and 
which operates among us, as it does amoug the lower Irish, not so 
much by strengthening their virtue as by shortening the period of 
their probation. 

‘ But waiving this question altogether, it must be confessed that 
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the manners of our factory operatives of both sexes, especially the 
younger portion of them, are rude and uncourteous generally, and 
towards each other not distinguished by that propriety and modesty 
which form at least the most valuable outworks of virtue, and are 
intimately connected with all that is good and sacred in human cha- 
racter. From the very first day we commenced operations I kept 
this evil in view, and endeavoured to prevent, that I might not after- 
wards have the trouble of correcting—the easiest as well as the 
safest course in our warfare against evil of every kind. It was not 
at first easy; but with patience and time, they were all gradually 
brought to understand and acquiesce in my wishes. You must have 
observed, during your visits to this place, that the sexes are entirely 
separated in the mill, as far as the nature of the work renders it 
practicable—the girls sometimes occupying exclusively half a room, 
and sometimes having a whole one to themselves. This regulation 
when first adopted not only prevented mischief but was a daily re- 
minder of the object that it contemplated, and independently of any 
thing said, gave a tone to the manners and bearing of our maidens 
that facilitated very much the operation of all measures subsequently 
adopted with the same view. 

‘*Then by impressing upon the-overlookers of the diferent rooms 
my wishes in this respect—by passing no observed breaci. of them 
without notice—by occasionally taking opportunities of mentioning 
publicly my determination to carry them into full effect—by stopping 
the steam-engines in the evening at an interval of a few minutes, so 
as to prevent the crowding and noise, unavoidable if all the hands 
were issuing from the building at one time, and by requiring the 
manager to be always present when the mill was breaking up, and 
generally being there also myself, I soon succeeded in repressing 
any overt acts of rudeness or impropriety; till, by long enforce- 
ment of orderly conduct, the observance of it became habitual, and 
any direct and constant superinfendence for the purpose unnecessary. 
But I was not satisfied with obtaining this kind of police civility 
and propriety of behaviour ; I wished to carry it into all their con- 
duct towards each other and myself, at all times and in all places, 
and to make it a matter of feeling and desire among themselves, 
rather than merely of obedience to me. Seeing how much the 
manners of men, in all ranks of life, depend on those of the women, 
I endeavoured more particularly to civilise the latter; and not only 
to require from them respectability of character, but to teach them 
to respect themselves and to exact respect from others. Now it 
seems to me there is no other way of making people what we wish 
them to be so effectual as always treating them as if they were so. 
If I wish to make an honest man or to keep one, I would treat him 
with confidence, openness and respect, and make him feel that I 
trusted him, and that if he forfeited my good opinion he would 
add treachery to dishonour. If I wished to make a man a villain 
I would treat him with harshness, suspicion and contempt, and could 
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hardly blame him if I succeeded in the experiment. And s0, if I 
wish to make a woman modest, kind, gentle, and mindful of the 
proper bearing and best graces of her sex, I would treat her with 
respect, gentleness, and attention, and make her feel that I think her 
worthy of it all. This plan we have always followed with the fair 
maidens of our colony, and we have never yet had cause to think that 
the notion was a false one. I did not say much about the matter, 
for I have little faith in the efficacy of moral lectures, but I made 
them sensible of the kind of manners and character I admired, by 
showing that I noticed and appreciated wherever I found them. 
Those who possessed these saw that I perceived and approved them ; 
and they were doubtless led to value them more because they saw 
this. Their parents saw it too, were touched with the respect they 
found paid,to their elder daughters, and turned their attention to the 
cultivation of the same qualities in their younger children, which 
had won regard and esteem for their elder sisters. Others, who were 
not particularly distinguished by such respect, found that they 
must follow the tide of public opimion, and become like those whom 
they saw I valued more, if they wished to assume the same standing 
in the colony, and share the sundry little privileges that began to be 
granted to the aristocracy. All this gradually produced its effect, 
and when about two years ago we established the order of the silver 
cross among the girls, to which all above the age of 17 or 18 are 
eligible, this ornament became a distinct mark of superiority of 
character and manner, which it was an object of great ambition to 
obtain, and which has been a most powerful weapon in our hands to 
forward the great object of refining the minds, tastes, and manners 
of our cottage maidens, and through their influence of softening 
and humanising the sterner part of our population. 

“The importance of good manners among this class of people, as 
among all others, appeared to me to be very great—more so than is 
generally acknowledged—for though every one approves and admires 
them when met with, little attention is paid to their cultivation in the 
systems of instruction for the labouring classes ; and our national 
habits and institutions do not give any opportunity of supplying in 
after life this deficiency in their early education. I am far from 
wishing to introduce among the lower orders those merely conven- 
tional Pa and modes of politeness which, if desirable at all, are 
at any rate only suited to polished and cultivated society. But 
that courtesy which has its foundation in the feelings and character, 
and displays itself in all the actions and intercourse of life, is equally 
applicable to all ranks and conditions of men. I wish to see our 
people distinguished by their good manners, not so much for the 
sake of those manners, as because they indicate more than they show, 
and they tend powerfully to nourish and protect the growth of the 
virtues which they indicate. What are they, indeed, when rightly 
considered, but the silent though active expression of Christian feel- 
ings and dispositions? The gentleness—the tenderness—the delicacy 
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—the patience—the forbearance—the fear of giving pain—the repres- 
sion of all angry and resentful feelings—the respect and consideration 
due to a fellow-man, and which every one should be ready to pay 
and ‘expect to receive—what is all this but the very spirit of courtesy ? 
what is it but the very spirit of Christianity? And what is there 
in this that is not equally an ornament to the palace and the cottage 
—to the nobleman and the peasant? When this is possessed the few 
outward forms in which mankind have agreed to express these dis- 
positions need only to be pointed out, or the opportunity given of 
frequently observing them, and they will be gradually adopted. I 
say gradually, for we all know in our own case, though we sometimes 
forget it when dealing with others, that moral excellence of any kind 
is not to be acquired like a rule of arithmetic or a fact in history, but 
chiefly by daily seeing and admiring what is amiable, and beautiful, 
and good, till we grow at length to be like it. No rules of art 
could have made a Raffael if he had never seen a picture; no one 
ever became a gentleman by reading Lord Chesterfield; and no 
humble cottage youth or maiden will ever acquire the charm of 
pleasing manners by rules, or lectures, or sermons, or legislation, or 
any other of those abortive means, by which we from time to time 
endeavour to change poor human nature, if they are not permitted 
to see what they are taught they should practise, and to hold inter- 
course with those whose manners are superior to their own. 

“To afford them the opportunity of doing this was one of the prin- 
cipal objects I had in view in opening the playground in summer, 
and still more in establishing our evening parties in the winter. At 
these latter they met together on company terms, put on compan 
manners, have the opportunity of talking with each other and with 
me on subjects of more general interest, and a higher tone than their 
ordinary topics; and ven any friends are staying with me, can 
observe their manners and listen to their conversation, and thus in- 
sensibly acquire an ease in the one and a readiness in the other that 
removes one of the greatest obstacles to intimate and pleasant inter- 
course between the different classes of society. Improvement of 
manners is, however, by no means the only object I had in view in 
trying the experiment of these parties, nor is it the only benefit we 
have derived frem them. But it is the particular one now before 
me. 

‘Another point which has appeared to me of great importance is to 
provide as many resources as possible of interest and amusement for 
their leisure hours ; something to which they may return with renewed 
relish when their daily work is done; which may render their homes 
cheerful and happy, and may afford subjects of thought, conversation, 
and pursuit among them. ‘The importance of this can only be esti- 
mated by observing the ruinous effects of the want of it; a want 
which is not confined to the labouring classes but is shared with them 
by their more privileged neighbours in the higher walks of fashion- 
able and cultivated life. The middle classes appear to be better 
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supplied with these resources, and their leisure and education to be 
more happily proportioned to each other. But of the two extremes 
of society this want of resource appears to me to be one of the 
radical evils, because it is the cause of the most frequent faults, and 
of the most common forms of unhappiness in each. The same want 
of interest and occupation which leads sc many in the higher circles 
of society to trifle away their lives in the most frivolous, unproduc- 
tive, and heartless pursuits, or to fly from ennui by pursuing the 
fiercer forms of artificial excitement,—when confined to those whose 
range of objects and opportunities is necessarily more limited, leads 
them into evils which differ only in the taste of the individuals, and 
the small variety of means for killing time which their situation can 
command. The forms of the evils among them are low company, 
neglect of home and domestic duties, the frequenting of the pub- 
lic-house, contracting the habits of a drunkard, and seeking for 
pleasure among the vulgar amusements that brutalise their character 
while they depress and impoverish their condition. But the source 
of the evil itself is in both cases the same, viz., the having nothing 
to do ;—nothing to supply that want of our nature which demands 
recreation after toil, as well as toil to give relish to recreation,— 
nothing to occupy the thoughts, which insist on being occupied 
with something ;—nothing for him to pursue, who is by nature an 
animal of pursuit,—nothing innocently to engage the affections 
which absolutely refuse to be left void. This is the real evil—the 
foundation of the mischief. But like an ignorant physician, instead 
of probing to the origin of the disease, we waste our efforts in battling 
against the symptoms,—we lay an ointment on an eruption of the skin 
instead of administering the medicine that would purge it out of the 
constitution. Nay, more, we are angry with our patient because he 
obstinately refuses to be cured by what cannot cure him. We 
blame our operative population because they indulge in low and 
vulgar pleasures. hy, they have nothing else to indulge in! 
Where are the innocent amusements provided for them? Where are 
the exalted pleasures they are invited to partake? Where are ra- 
tional, virtuous, improving occupations afforded them? Where are 
sobriety, modesty, and good manners, publicly encouraged and 
respected? In other countries those public places of amusement 
where different classes meet together, in some measure, though very 
imperfectly, supply this deficiency. Here, in England, it may be 
thought that those misnamed things called Mechanics’ Institutions 
should have had a similar effect, at least in making the acquisition 
of knowledge easy and attractive to the lower orders of the people. 
The design of these was excellent, and the utility of some of them 
has been undoubtedly very great. But how few of these institu- 
tions have succeeded! If you name half-a-dozen that have flourished 
upon any plan for ten years, you have probably named all. And if 

ou name one which has operated extensively upon the really labour- 
ing classes of the country, you have exceeded the amount. The 
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fact is, that these establishments have served only the interests of a 
class of men considerably above that for which they were originally 
intended: and though not on that account perhaps less useful, do 
not apply to the case or minister to the wants of the class of people 
I am now considering. And, after all, this want of resource and 
recreation is not to be supplied ky mere intellectual pursuits. There 
are many whose minds are not sufficiently cultivated to avail them- 


selves of these: they have little or no taste for them, and yet are. 


quite capable of being made very worthy, sensible, respectable, and 
happy men. Resources must be provided of sufficient variety to 
supply the different tastes and capacities we have to deal with, and 
we must not shut our gates against any merely because they feel no 
ambition to become philosophers. By gently leading them, or rather 
perhaps by letting them find their own way, from one step to 
another, you may at length succeed in making them what you wish 
them to be. But at all events you make them better than they 
would have been if you had left them alone, or if you had repulsed 
them from your door, by writing up over it—Discz aut pEcEDE— 
and requiring from them at first a degree of refinement and perse- 
verence of which they were then incapable. 

‘It is with these views that I have endeavoured to provide objects 
of interesting pursuit or innocent amusement for our colony. The 
— and the cultivation of flowers, which is encouraged by ex- 

ibitions and prizes, occupy the summer evenings of many of the 
men or elder boys. Our music and singing engage many of both 
sexes,—young and old, learned and unlearned. We have a small 
glee class that meets once a week round a cottage fire. There is 
another more numerous for sacred music that meets every Wednes- 
day and Saturday during the winter, and really perform very well, 
at least I seldom hear music that pleases me more. A number of 
the men have formed a band, with clarionets, horns, and other wind 
instruments, and meet twice a week to practise, besides blowing and 
trumpeting nightly at their own homes. A few families are pro- 
vided with pianos, and here I believe all the children of the house- 
hold play on them. The guitar also is an instrument not unknown 
among us, and to these may be added sundry violins, violoncellos, 
serpents, flutes, and some sort of thing they call a dulcimer, so that 
I suppose we really number as many instruments as played before 
the image of Nebuchadnezzar; and when you remember how few 
families we muster,—not more than seventy or eighty,—you will 
think with me that we are quite a musical society, and that any 
trouble I took at first to introduce this pursuit has been amply 
repaid. You must observe that all these instruments are entirely 
their own—and of their own purchasing,—I have nothing to do 
with them, farther than now and then helping them to remunerate 
their teachers. 

“ We find drawing almost as useful a resource as music, except that 
a much smaller number engage in it. The boys only, to the num- 
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ber of thirty, or thereabouts, assemble every Saturday evening to 
learn this, and some of them have made considerable progress and 
are very fond of it. Some of these also study chemistry, mechanics, 
or history. We let them take almost anything they like, only makin 
it a condition that they persevere in it during the whole winter, an 
really make a study of the subject, which we ascertain by occasional 
examinations. Then we have a tolerably good library, to which I 
think some individuals of almost every family subscribe, and the 
members of it have the liberty of access to the reading-room, which 
is open on two evenings in the week, and furnished with newspapers, 
books, and chess-boards. These last are a great attraction to the 
boys, and draw many thither to whom the love of book-knowledge 
I fear would not offer any sufficient allurement. That I care little 
about. It is better than gathering together in knots about the lanes, 
and obstructing the gateways, and plotting or executing mischief, 
and that was the alternative; so that whether they are playing at 
chess or marbles, or studying the wonders of the heavens or the 
structure of the earth, I care comparatively little. They are there. 
They are doing something. They are at least innocently employed. 
They are under my eye or the eye of their elders; and while they 
are learning their games, they are learning a great deal more. 

**In all plans for the education of the labouring classes my object 
would be, not to raise any individuals among them above their con- 
dition, but to elevate the condition itself. For I am not one of those 
who think that the highest ambition of a working man should be to 
rise above the station in which Providence has placed him, or that 
he should be taught to believe that because the humblest, it is there- 
fore the least happy and desirable, condition of humanity. This is, 
indeed, a very common notion among the working classes of the 
people, and a very natural one; and it has been encouraged by 
many of their superiors, who have interested themselves in the cause 
of popular improvement, and have undertaken to direct and stimu- 
late their exertions. Examples have constantly been held up of 
men who by unusual ability and proficiency in some branch of 
science had raised themselves above the condition of their birth, and 
risen to eminence and wealth; and these instances have been dwelt 
upon and repeated, in a manner, that, whether intentionally or not, 
produces the impression that positive and scientific knowledge is the 
summum bonum of human education, and that to rise above our 
station in life should be the great object of our exertion. This is 
not my creed. I am satisfied that it is an erroneous one, in any 
system of education for any class of men. Our object ought to be, 
not to produce a few clever individuals, distinguished above their 
fellows by their comparative superiority, but to make the great mass 
of individuals on whom we are operating, virtuous, sensible, well- 
informed, and well-bred men. 

‘* Do not, however, mistake me. I would by no means be thought 
to discourage the development of superior talent, or to refuse to 
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afford it a field where it might find full scope for its activity. But 
I would not set this object ‘before the mass of the people; it should 
be the exception, and not the rule; and I should be careful never 
to let it be thought that for the majority I regarded the condition of 
a working man to be one from which he would be wise to escape as 
fast as possible. 

‘¢ My object therefore is not to raise the manufacturing operatives 
above their condition, but to make them ornaments to it—and thus 
to elevate the condition itself. I wish to make them feel that they 
have within their reach all the elements of earthly happiness, as 
abundantly as those to whose station their ambition sometimes leads 
them to aspire. That domestic happiness—real wealth—social plea- 
sures—means of intellectual improvement—endless sources of ra- 
tional amusement—all the freedom and independence possessed by 
any class of men,—are all before them. I feel sure—and I grow 
more so as I become better acquainted with their capabilities, 
their peculiarities, and their many excellent points of character 
—that all these are before them—that they are all within their 
reach, and that they are not enjoyed only because they have 
not been developed and pointed out, and therefore are not 
known. My object—almost my only object—is to make them so. 
To show to my — and to others, that there is nothing in the 
nature of their employment, or in the condition of their humble lot, 
that condemns them to be rough, vulgar, ignorant, miserable, or 

oor: that there is nothing in either that forbids them to be well- 

ial-.atheed~edbnnnan—aie surrounded by every 
comfort and enjoyment that can make life happy: in short, to 
ascertain and to prove what the condition of this class of people 
might be made—what it ought to be made—what is the interest of 
all parties that it should be made. This is all my aim—my alpha 
and omega. To accomplish this—to make the experiment of plans 
hitherto little tried, or which I have not myself seen under operation 
—necessarily requires at first some thought of personal attention. 
Every scheme for the improvement of our kind has required this, 
and must require it. But I have all along kept in view the danger of 
making the success of my plans entirely dependent on my own per- 
sonal exertions and influence. If I have given to my people tastes 
above those too often thought inseparable from their condition, I 
have pointed out too I hope,—at least I have endeavoured to point 
out,—the means of gratifying them. I have shown them where their 
resources lie, and told them it must rest with themselves to work 
them out. The motto on our flag is, ArpE-ToI, LE CIEL T’AIDERA. 
It is the principle I endeavour to keep constantly in view. It is 
the only principle on which it is safe to help anybody, or to prevent 
benevolence being poisoned into a fountain of moral mischief. And 
I cannot help hoping that, if after a few years, when the habits of 
our population shall be more fixed, and their general character ma- 
tured by time, death or necessity should take me from them, I can- 
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not help hoping that the seed I have endeavoured to sow in this 
little spot, will not perish—that the lessons I have taught will not 
be forgotten—that the minds I have tried to open will not relapse 
into insensibility—that those who have been awakened to a percep- 
tion of what is beautiful and good, whether in nature, in art, in 
taste, or in human character, will not forget to feel—to admire— 
and to love it; that those who for many years have lived together, 
like the members of a happy and united family, will not cease that 
union, because the friend is no longer there who so earnestly pro- 
moted it; whose frequent prayer among them was for unity, peace, 
and concord—and whose yearly wish, publicly expressed in the 
presence of them all, was that every year as it rolled away, would 
find them more and more worthy of each other’s respect and love. 
I cannot think that those who wore the silver cross as a testimony of 
my esteem, and who were told when they received it, what was 
expected from every one so distinguished,—modesty, gentleness, 
good manners, truth, honour, and eg ay ig character,—and 
who promised in presence of witnesses that they never would dis- 
grace this badge of honour :—I cannot think that even if I were 
gone, the recollection of all this, and the opinion of their companions, 
would not be of some assistance in preserving the character that had 
gained it, in aiding the direct efforts of virtue, and in strengthening 
the chain of habit. And I would willingly think too that, if the 
tone of their character be somewhat elevated, this good will descend 
upon their children, and they will be anxious to cultivate in them 
— qualities which they themselves had found to win esteem and 
ove.” 


We will not weaken, by any comments of our own, the im- 


pression that these letters will have left upon the mind of the 
reader. As far as the condition of the working classes of Great 
Britain and Ireland can be meliorated by the exertions of private 
individuals, they are admirably suggestive of the means to be pur- 
sued. Upon the changes required in our political institutions, and 
most of all in our laws and system of administration, for the same 
object, we shall have other opportunities of expressing an opinion. 
How to build up, or create what Dr Chalmers styles “a loftier 
population,” is the great practical question to be considered, and 
those who have not habitually entertained it, deserve not the 
name of Reformers. ‘The cause of the people, in the extended 
and proper sense of the phrase, not the cause of faction or party, 
is still that of the Westminster Review, and one in which we 
trust it is yet destined to do good service. W. E. H. 











Art. V.—The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes 
of Rome during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. B 
Leopold Ranke. ‘Translated from the German, by Sarah 
Austin. 3 vols. Murray. 1840. 


Pus is a new Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with 

an introductory chapter on its rise and progress, and a sup- 
plementary one on its partial and qualified revival : conceived in 
the true historic spirit of Catholic impartiality, wrought up with 
clearness of arrangement and lucid precision of detail, and now 
presented to the English reader in an admirable translation, by the 
accomplished Lady who has already done so much to interpret 
the German mind to our British public. 

History has few tales better worth the telling than that of the 
Roman episcopate and its primacy of the church universal. The 
city of the Czsars placing herself at the head of a new spiritual 
civilization when the old material one had died out; reasserting, 
under a new title, and enforcing, by new appliances, her lost 
queenship of the nations: ruling Europe with a dictatorship, an 
imperatorship, as absolute as that which had once before fused 
the world into unity, and extending her rule eastward beyond 
the widest limits of ancient ambition, and westward beyond the 
boundaries of ancient geography, is a phenomenon deserving the 
closest scrutiny of the ae historian. 

The new Roman empire, like the old, grew up very gradually ; 
was compounded of elements, moral and physical, as various as 
the aspects that civilization has successively assumed since the 
fall of ancient Rome ; has exhibited phases as diversified as those 
which mark the history of other empires. The papal dynasty 
may be nominally one; but the unity that reaches through seven- 
teen centuries, from Clement I, the friend and associate of St 
Paul, to Clement XIV, the suppressor of the Company of Jesus, 
is of a somewhat shadowy description, and only adds the vividness 
of contrast to the interest of the vast moral and social revolutions 
that intervene between the times and the men thus strangely 
brought into fellowship. The successorship of Pius VII. to 
Pius I, is something like that of Charlemagne, or Coastantine 
Palzologus, to the patrician whom the suffrages of army and 
senate first made Imperator and Augustus. It is quite a mistake 
—Nullum tempus occurrit ecclesia. The papacy has gone on 
very much like the rest of the world’s institutions ; partaking of 
the influences of each successive age, entering into new combina- 
tions, taking up new accretions, giving much, but perhaps on the 
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whole receiving more. First, a simple moral priority, conceded 
(perhaps even before it was claimed) to the ——— or over- 
seership of a church dignified by its metropolitan locality, con- 
secrated by the blood of its many martyrs and the tombs and 
memories of St Peter and St Paul; illustrious in the personal 
qualities of its bishops, (for the post of chief honour and peril 
would draw to itself the best virtues and talents :) then, a recog- 
nized official patriarchate 6f the West, at once confirmed and 
limited by imperial protection: afterwards, a mere South-Italian 
archiepiscopacy, hemmed in by Gothic and Arian Lombardy, at 
war with the iconoclastic East, menaced with utter extinction by 
the tide of Saracen conquest: revived by alliance with the vic- 
torious Catholicism of the Frankish empire, and consolidated, by 
Pepin’s donation, into a temporal principality: later, a sort of 
colonial dependency of the Germanic empire, ruled by a succes- 
sion of imperial nominees, till Gregory VII. severed church from 
state, broke the link of investiture that bound the spiritual power 
to the temporal, emancipated the papacy, subjugated the clergy, 
made the West one vast bishopric, put the church at the head of 
the world, and Rome at the head of the church, with power to 
* make and unmake kings and marshal crusading armies by the 

hundred thousand: shaken in France, Germany, and England, 
by the new-born instinct of nationality, that withheld tribute 
and made light of interdict and excommunication: exiled into 
Babylonish captivity at Avignon, enslaved into a dependency of 
France, broken in pieces by schism: righted again by a general 
council and the civil power, but with compromise and curtailment 
of jurisdiction, into a stable limited monarchy: materialized into 
a mere fighting and diplomatizing Italian princedom, standing out 
from a background of literary and artistical refinement, (this was 
the time when Leo X. enjoyed life, and “ men went to the Vati- 
can less to pray on the steps of the Apostles than to admire the 
Belvedere Apollo and the Laocoon,” and crusades were schemed 
in the hope of conquering Greek Manuscripts:) shaken to the 
centre by the Lutheran revolt: spiritualized by the reaction of 
that revolt, reinforced by the Council of Trent, the Jesuits and 
the Inquisition, and made once more a conquering power heading 
a great counter-revolution, and wielding, in alliance with the 
Spanish monarchy, a power more formidable to the liberties of 
the world than that of the Hildebrands and Innocents: en- 
feebled again by the reaction of this reaction, by the moral decay 
of Jesuitism, by the self-assertion and resistance of the temporal 
power and the rise of modern liberalism, into a simple Italian 
principality, ill-governed and loaded with debt: brushed off from 
the face of Europe by the besom of French Revolutionism : restored 
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as the very humble and obedient servant of the new Charlemagne, 
with a shadow of spiritual jurisdiction and not a shadow of tem- 
poral; released from thraldom by two heretic powers and one 
schisnatic, and replaced by anti-Catholic patronage in the Italian 
principality and ecclesiastical headship, again to take the chances 
of the war of opinions and institutions:—sucb are the leading 
phases of that history of the papacy, which stands in about the 
same relation to the one half of the world’s annals that the history 
of old Rome does to the other. 

The personalities of the papal history present as rich a field 
to the student and delineator of human nature in its individual 
developments, as that which its political and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions afford to the investigator of cause and effect in the general 
fortunes of nations. We have all the varieties of character 
which an elective monarchy of this sort might be expected to 
offer; greatness and littleness of all dimensions, individuality ex- 
alted into grandeur or run mad into eccentricity, tameness flat- 
tened into conventionalism and common-place. Gregory the first 
and greatest; the missionary, preaching pope, apostle of the 
west, spiritual conqueror of Britain; rude, earnest, implacably _ 
hostile to the unorthodox graces of classic literature, yet skilled 
and tasteful in the artistry of masses, festivals, and sacerdotal 
processions: Hildebrand, ‘the second Athanasius, but in a 
more fortunate age of the church,” seeking, not without partial 
and temporary success, to make the western empiré a fief of the 
church, yet unable to rule his own spiritual household, and glad 
to take shelter in exile from the fury of his Roman flock: Inno- 
cent III, who completed what Hildebrand had begun, and reigned 
eighteen years as ecclesiastical, almost as temporai sovereign of 
the east and west, raising and deposing kings, and ruling nations 
by interdict of bell, book and candle: Boniface VIII, the tough, 
lion-hearted man, who “seated himself in his chair, unarmed 
and alone, and awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the 
swords of the Gauls’’-—(but the imperious soul was wounded in 
a vital part, and the fire went out of him in a frenzy of rage and 
despair, )—*‘ magnanimous sinner,’”’ say the chroniclers, ‘ who 
entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a dog:” 
Julius 11, ignorant of fear or caution, with eye undimmed and 
natural force unabated by war, exile, intemperance and de- 
bauchery, riding through the breach into Mirandola, over the 
frozen ditches, “dominus et maistro del jocho del mundo:” 
Leo X, elected for his good nature, (the people having had 
enough of the two awful popes that preceded him,) fortunate in 
all things, the man of his age, embodying in his own person its 
ideas and intellectual tendencies, its classic élegance, its decorous 
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epicureanism, its savoir-vivre, skilled in all things except pon- 
tifical conventionalities, (he would even go, to the distress of his 
master of the ceremonies, ‘‘ with boots on his feet:” ) Clement 
VII, unfortunate in all things, acute, well-informed, adroit, but 
irresolute, unlucky, too clever, doomed to see the church spoiled 
by Luther, and Rome sacked by Lutherans: Paul IV, all nerve 
at seventy-nine, with deep-set eyes a youthful fire, who 
lived in two ideas—ecclesiastical reform and Italian freedom, (if 
he could but have re-tuned that four-stringed instrument * and 
played his own music)—sitting there “for hours, over the black, 
thick voleanic wine of Naples, called mangiaguerra, which was 
his ordinary drink, pouring forth torrents of vehement eloquence 
against those schismatics and heretics, those accursed of God, 
the spawn of Jews and Moors, the dregs of the earth—the 
Spaniards,” yet comforting himself with the text, “Thou shalt 
walk upon serpents, thou shalt tread upon lions and dragons :” 
Pius IV, portly and jovial, all good humour and condescension, 
who “hated bad men with all his heart, was a lover of justice, 
would infringe no man’s liberty, but would show kindness and 
friendship to all,’’ who “ hoped in God he might do some good,” 
but disliked the details of business, which soon tired him, was no 
friend to the inquisition, but let it have its way, (he ‘“‘ knew 
nothing about the matter—he was no theologian:”’) Sixtus V, 
once of Fermo, boy-swineherd, then the preaching and praying 
Fra Felice, afterwards of the Vatican, Third Restorer of Rome, 
queller of banditti, autocratic iron-handed man, of a character 
that gained credence for the fabulous and romantic, teeming with 
projects of fantastic wildness, (for annihilating the Turkish em- 
pire, subjecting Russia to Poland, conquering Egypt, cutting the 
isthmus of Suez, regaining the holy sepulchre, excavating it from 
the rock aud transporting it carefully to Italy,) yet never for one 
moment losing sight of the near and practical: Urban VIII, 
clever, dashing, athletic, arrogant, but good-humoured withal, 
who cared neither for consistorial counsel nor papal precedent, 
(for he “ understood more than all the cardinals put together,” 
and “the judgment of one living pope was worth all the maxims 
of a hundred dead ones,” and disagreeable precedents “ were 
never meant to apply to such a pore as he was,””) whom nobody 
could negotiate with, for ‘‘ people never knew whether to expect 
a yes or a no from him, and at the audiences he talked more than 
anybody, lectured, and continued with one the conversation he 
had begun with another,” who wrote poetry, too, doing the songs 





* His favourite notion of —~ as it had been and ought to be: the 
a 


four strings were Milan, Venice, Naples, and the States of the Church. 
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and apophthegms of scripture into Horatian metres, and the Nuc 
dimittis into two Sapphic strophes: Ganganelli, the mild, modest 
** Protestant Pope,’’ who loved music, for all was harmony within 
him, suppressor of the Jesuits, freely surrendering to offended 
Europe the brightest gem of his tiara: the unfortunate, ill- 
posited Piuses of the revolutionary era, plundered, exiled, pulled 
down, and set up to be pulled down again, doomed to make con- 
cordats with First Consuls and Emperors of the French :—here 
is work for the historic imagination, the re-creative faculty that 
takes the dry bones of the chronicles, and gives them flesh and 
blood and a home in the living world. A life-like history of the 
Popes of Rome would be the work, of all others, on which the 
ee of individual psychology and the problems of general 
istory would combine to shed a richly-varied interest. 

This history, asa whole, yet remains to be written. Mean- 
while, we give our best thanks to Professor Ranke for his 
selection and masterly treatment of one of its most interesting 
chapters. The ‘ History of the Popes of Rome during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ embraces the solution of one 
of the most interesting problems in the annals of modern Europe ; 
traces to its source, and unfolds through the successive stages of 
its development, that remarkable process of action and counter- 
action “in which we see the papacy threatened and shaken to 
its foundations, yet maintaining, and strengthening, and even 
re-extending its power; in which we see it for a time advancing, 
conquering, but then again checked, and tottering once more to 
its fall.” ‘The central interest of the work before us lies in its 
detailed yet massively grouped exhibitions of the sources and 
workings of that great Catholic reaction and counter-revolution 
of the half century immediately subsequent to the Council of 
Trent, which seemed, for awhile, to threaten Europe and hu- 
manity with -a renewal of the old domination of the Gregories 
and Innocents. This, if we mistake not, is a period of the papal 
annals, with the details and inner workings of which the majority 
of the readers of history are comparatively little conversant, 
while it is also the one of most profound and stirring interest. 
The earlier decline of the Romish sway, from the thirteenth 
century to the fifteenth, is tolerably well known ; and both the 
causes and symptoms of the process are familiar to all who read 
history. The contrast between the times of Innocent III. and 
those of Leo X, the transition from the binding and loosing 
sovereignty of the Apostolic see, to the elegantly voluptuous, 
yet most intellectual socialities of the Italian court, is sufficiently 
well known as a fact, and is easily referable to its causes—the 
gradual consolidation of the forces of royalty in the great European 
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states, the jealousy which experience had taught both kings and 
nations to feel of foreign and priestly meddling, the immense loss 
of character which the papacy had sustained by the residence at 
Avignon and the grand schism, the unecclesiastical and immorai 
lives of Leo’s immediate predecessors, the revival of ancient 
learning with all its unsectarianizing influences, and the impulse 
ag to thought by the printing-press and by maritime discovery. 

he action of these causes upon Rome and Europe is as gene- 
rally understood as anything in history. But the reaction of the 
anti-Romish feeling thus developed, the moral and administrative 
reform that ensued within the church, and the consequent rein- 
vigoration of ecclesiastical energies and reinstatement of the papal 
power, the arrest of the tide of Protestant revolt and reconquest 
of much of the church’s lost territory and jurisdiction—are, we 
apprehend, much less familiarly known to the generality of 
readers; and in the clear and full exhibition of this phenomenon 
consists the specific interest of Professor Ranke’s work. We 
shall now endeavour, with our author’s assistance, to trace this 
remarkable sequence of cause and effect through its more promi- 
nent stages. 

In the earlier period of the Lutheran reformation, there was a 
large fund of anti-papal, reforming zeal, whose ultimate direction 
appeared long uncertain; and the final separation of which from 
the church would have been ruinous to the papacy, and, perhaps, 
to Catholicism itself. It was the timely appropriation of this 
zeal by the church, to her own uses, that gave her strength to 
face the storm. 

The mind of Italy, in particular, had long been agitated by 
impulses of feeling and opinion, as hostile as Lutheranism itself 
to the existing spirit and policy of Rome; which, however, like 
Lutheranism in its first aspects, aimed at reform rather than revo- 
lution, moral and administrative rather than theological changes. 
The idea of a ‘reformation of head and members” was an old 
and cherished aspiration of the patriot Catholicism of the southern 
peninsula. It was as far back as the twelfth century that Arnold 
of Brescia made Italy ring with ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.” ‘The intensely Italian Dante is an incarnation of this 
anti-papal Catholicism. The degradation of the church through 
the moral and political delinquencies of its head (“lo principe de’ 
nuovi Farisei,”)—the confusion of things sacred and secular to 
the detriment of both, the venality that seemed a sort of genius 
loci ‘‘la dove Cristo tutto di si merca,’”’—haunt the poet’s me- 
mory through the three worlds of his pilgrimage, darkening with 
a shadow of passionate gloom the very splendours of the eighth 
heaven. We need only refer to the well-known— 
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‘¢ Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre !” 


or this :— 
‘¢ Di’ oggimai che la chiesa di Roma, 
Per confondere in se duo ap sypraing 
Cade nel fango, e se brutta e la soma.” 


or hear St Peter himself :— 


‘¢ Quegli, ch’ usurpa in terra il luogo mio, 
II luogo mio, il luogo mio che vaca 
Nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio, 

Fatto ha del cimiterio mio cloaca 
Del sangue e della puzza, onde ’] perverso 
Che cadde di quassa laggid si placa. 

*** Non fu nostra intenzion * * * * 
*** che le chiavi che mi fur concesse, 
Divenisser seguacolo in vessillo 
Che contra i battezzati combattesse : 

Né ch’ io fossi figura di sigillo 
A’ privilegi venduti e mendaci, 

Ond?’ io sovente arrosso e disfavillo. 

In veste di pastor lupi rapaci 
Si veggion di quassi per tutti i paschi. 
O difesa di Dio, perché pur giaci!”’ 


From Arnold to Paolo Sarpi, church reform without breach of 
Catholic unity was the aim of what may be called the Catholic 
Opposition. No part of Mr Ranke’s work is more interesting 
than that in which he traces the relations of this spirit to the 
Lutheran movement, which at one time it approximated almost 
to the point of coalescence, but of which, as the love and the 
habit of ecclesiastical unity prevailed over the hatred of ecclesi- 
astical corruption, it became eventually the most formidable—the 
only truly formidable—foe. It is certainly not a little singular 
that the vitality and vigour of the great anti-Protestant reaction 
lay in a spirit, some of whose earlier manifestations ran parallel 
with Protestantism, and all but coincided with it. The rise of 
Jesuitism and the revival of the Dominican inquisition were only 
the later expressions of a spirit not essentially different from that 
which, under other conditions and in other combinations, with a 
little more of the anti-papal and a little less of the Catholic 
element, with more eagerness for reform and less solicitude for 
unity, spoke out in the Lutheran or Calvinistic protest. ‘‘ Thus,” 
—-to borrow one of those graceful illustrations which enrich the 
history before us—‘‘do two neighbouring and kindred springs 
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arise on the mountain top; but soon their waters form different 
channels down its rocky sides, the streams diverge, and flow on 
in opposite directions for ever.” 

Mr Ranke devotes one division of his work to the “ Beginning 
of the Regeneration of Catholicism ;”’ of which regeneration the 
first sign was the rise and currency, in Italy, of opinions and 
modes of feeling very analogous with Protestantism, but which 
the Italian spirit of ecclesiastical unity and Catholic ritualism kept 
from avowed divergency :— 


“‘ Under Leo X, the tone of good society had become sceptical 
and anti-christian, but a reaction now took place in the minds of 
some of the most intelligent men,—in those wha partook of the re- 
finement of their age, without being corrupted by it. It was natural 
that they should congregate together. The human mind needs, or 
at least delights in, the support of assent; but this sympathy is 
indispensable in religious opinions, which are based on the pro- 
foundest community of sentiment. 

‘«* Even in Leo’s time we find mention of an Oratory of Divine 
Love, which a few distinguished men of Rome had established for 
their common edification. In the church of St Silvestro and St 
Dorotea, in the Trastevere, not far from the spot where St Peter 
was thought to have lived and to have presided over the first meet- 
ings of Christians, they assembled for divine worship, preaching, 
and spiritual exercises. They met to the number of fifty or sixty. 
Contarini, Sadolet, Giberto, Caraffa, all of whom afterwards became 
cardinals, Gaetano da Thiene, who was canonized, Lippomano, a 
theological writer of great reputation and influence, and some other 
celebrated men, were amongst them. Giuliano Bathi, the priest of 
that church, served as centre of the circle. 

‘¢ It might readily be inferred, from the place of these meetings, 
that the tendency of them was far from being contrary to Protest- 
antism; they were, indeed, prompted by a very kindred spirit. 
They arose from the same strong desire to oppose some resistance 
to the common degeneracy. — 

‘¢ Not far from Treviso was a villa called Treville, inhabited by 
Luigi Priuli. He was a specimen of the genuine accomplished 
Venetian, such-as we still occasionally meet, full of calm suscepti- 
bility to true and noble sentiments and to disinterested friendship. 
The society that assembled around him was chiefly occupied with 
theological studies and discourse. There was the Benedictine, 
Marco of Padua, a man of the profoundest piety, probably he from 
whom Pole declared he had imbibed spiritual nutriment. There 
was also he who may be esteemed the chief of all, Gaspar Contarini, 
of whom Pole said that he was ignorant of nothing that the human 
mind could discover by its own research, or that divine grace had 
revealed, and that he crowned his knowledge with virtue. 

“If we inquire what was the faith which chiefly inspired these 
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men, we shall find that the main article of it was that same doctrine 
of justification, which, as preached by Luther, had given rise to the 
whole Protestant movement. Contarini wrote a treatise upon it, of 
which Pole speaks in the highest praise. ‘You have brought to 
light the jewel,’ says he, ‘ which the church kept half concealed.’ 
Pole himself was of opinion that scripture, taken in its profoundest 
context, preaches nothing but this doctrine. He esteems his friend 
happy, in that he had been the first to promulgate ‘ this holy, fruit- 
ful, indispensable truth.’” 


And this belief spread, as a literary tendency or opinion, over 
a great part of Italy. 


“It is, however, remarkable how suddenly the dispute concern- 
ing an opinion which had previously excited little attention, called 
forth the activity of all minds, and continued to occupy them for a 
century. In the sixteenth century the doctrine of justification gave 
rise to the greatest agitations, divisions, and even revolutions. It 
seems, indeed, that the tendency of all minds to busy themselves 
with so transcendental a question—a question regarding the pro- 
foundest mysteries of the immediate relation between God and man 
—arose in contrast to the worldliness which had insinuated itself into 
the whole institution of the church, and had led to a complete oblivion 
of that relation.” 


** Remarkable”—but not wonderful: the human mind is always 
acted upon most strongly by contrasts. Action and reaction are 
ever equal and contrary. Moral decay, like physical, is com- 
monly but the presage of a new outburst, of life. Men will be 
better than their institutions, and rise above them, when these 
have got thoroughly tainted with insincerity and falsehood. The 
worst mischief of an instituted lie is—not that it crushes the truth, 
but—that it drives truth into exaggeration and perversion. The 
light, voluptuous worldliness and moral scepticism of the age of 
Leo X. generated, in its first reaction, a bold and rather truculent 
Protestant antagonism, and in its second, Jesuitism and the Inqui- 
sition. Leo X. was the spiritual father of Caraffa. 

Meanwhile there was something very beautiful in this noise- 
less, inward, semi- Protestant reformation ; before antagonism had 
made it dogmatic, and divided its adherents between a sectarian 
protestantism and a fierce papal conservatism. .The gentle, con- 
templative Valdez, who founded no sect, but satisfied himself with 
a liberal study of Christianity—* a portion of whose soul sufficed 
to animate a frail, attenuated body, while the larger part of his 
clear, untroubled intellect was ever raised aloft in the contempla- 
tion of truth;” Vittoria Colonna, the friend of Pole and Con- 
tarini, whose poems and letters breathe intuitive moral sense and 
unaffected piety; Gaetano da Thiene, peaceful, retiring, mild, of 
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few words, of whom it was said that “he wished to reform the 
world, but without having it known that he was in the world ;” 
Bernardino Ochino, the earnest, eloquent capuchin, to whom 
Bembo “could open his heart as he would to Christ himself ;” 
Contarini, ‘‘ the growth and structure of whose mind was marked 
by that regular sequence which we see in the processes of nature 
—for, as the tree is clothed each year with its circle of bark, so 
did his mind acquire its regular portion of compass and solidity,”’* 
—may be named as representatives of a large and rapidly increas- 
ing section of the Italian mind. 

With this party originated the first attempt at ecclesiastical 
reform. Paul III, immediately on his accession, summoned into 
the college of cardinals Contarini and other members of the Oratory 
of Divine Love, and entrusted them with the preparation of a 
scheme of church reform. ‘The spirit that presided over the exe- 
cution of this undertaking may be seen in the essays of Contarini 
now extant, in which he makes vehement war upon all abuses, 
more particularily on those which brought gain to the Curia :— 


‘¢ He denounces the practice of compositions and the receipt of 
money in payment of spiritual favours, as simony which might be 
esteemed a sort of heresy. He had been blamed for censuring for- 
mer popes. ‘ How!’ exclaims he, ‘shall we trouble ourselves so 
much about the reputation of two or three popes, and not rather try 
to restore what has been defaced, and to secure a good name for our- 
selves? It were indeed too much to require us to defend all the acts 
of all the popes!’ He attacks the abuse of dispensations in an ear- 
nest and stringent manner. He regards it as idolatrous to say (as 
was actually maintained) that the pope had no rule for the enactment 
or abolition of positive law but his own will. ‘The law of Christ,’ 
says he, ‘ is a law of liberty, and forbids a slavery so gross that the 
Lutherans were perfectly justified in comparing it to the Babylonish 
captivity. But besides this, can that be called a government, whose 
rule is the will of a man by nature prone to evil and moved by in- 
numerable affections? No; all true dominion is a dominion of 
reason. Its aim is to lead those who are subject to it, by the just 
and appropriate means, to its end—happiness. The authority of the 

ope also is a dominion of reason. God granted it to St Peter and 
is successors, that they might lead the flock confided to them to 
eternal blessedness. A pope ought to know that those over whom 


* “ Nature adorns the simplest plant with the flowerin which it breathes 
out, and by which it communicates its being ; and so in man, the disposition 
or character (i.e. the result of the combined powers of his whole organiza- 
tion) determines his conduct and manners, and even the expression of his 
person and countenance. In Contarini this character was mildness, inherent 
truth, pure morality ; above all, that deep religious conviction which gives 
man happiness because it gives him light.” 
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he exercises it are free men. He ought not to command, or forbid, 
or dispense, according to his own pleasure, but according to the 
rule of reason, of the divine commandments and of love; a rule 
which refers everything to God and to the common good. For 
positive laws ought not to be arbitrary and capricious ; they ought 
to be adaptations of the laws of nature and of God to circum- 
stances: nor can they be changed except in conformity with those 
laws and the imperious demands of things.’ ‘ Let your holiness be 
careful,’ exclaims he to Paul III, ‘not to depart from this rule. 
Give thyself not up to the impotence of the will which chooses what 
is evil; to the servitude which is the bondage of sin. Then wilt 
thou be powerful and free ; then will the life of the Christian republic 
be upheld in thee.’ 

‘This, as we see, was an attempt to found a papacy guided by 
ure reason. It was the more remarkable, inasmuch as it proceeded 
rom that same doctrine concerning justification and free will which 

had served as the basis of the Protestant schism. This is not a mere 
surmise, for Contarini expressly says that he entertained those opin- 
ions.— 

“* Contarini.laid his writings before the pope. On a bright and 
beautiful day of November, 1538, he accompanied him to Ostia. 
‘On the road,’ he writes to Pole, ‘this our good old man took me 
beside him, and conversed with me alone on the reform of composi- 
tions. He said that he had the little treatise which I wrote on 
this matter, and that he had read it in his morning hours. I 
had given up all hope; but now he spoke to me in so christian a 
manner, that I have conceived fresh hope that God will do some 
thing, and not let the gates of hell prevail against his 

oly Spirit.’ 

“‘It is easy to understand that a thorough reform of abuses, 
interwoven with so many rights and claims, with so many of the 
habits of daily life, was the most difficult thing that could be under- 
taken; yet Paul seemed gradually to conceive an earnest desire to 
attempt it. 

‘¢ He therefore appointed commissioners for the execution of re- 
forms in the Camera Apostolica, the Ruota, Chancery, and Peni- 
tentiaria. He issued reformatory bulls, and preparations were 
made for that general council which Pope Clement had so greatly 
dreaded and so constantly sought to avert, and which Paul ITI, on 
age grounds, es have found many reasons for avoiding. 

ow then, men asked themselves, if improvements really took place, 
if the Roman court reformed itself, if the abuses in administration 
were removed—how, if that very dogma in which the whole of 
Luther’s system of faith originated, should become the principle of 
a renewal of life and doctrine in the church—would not a reconcilia- 
tion be possible? (For, it must be observed, even the Protestants 
severed themselves slowly and reluctantly from the unity of the 
church.) 
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‘To many it seemed possible; not a few founded serious hopes 
on a religious conference.” 


The attempt was actually made at the conference of Ratisbon, 
in 1541, under auspices seemingly the most favourable; with 
Contarini as papal legate, the judicious and temperate Gropper 
and Pflug as representatives of German Catholicism, the pacific 
Bucer and the gentle Melancthon on the Protestant side, and 
the emperor nl pope both ardently desirous of a general and 
permanent reconciliation. It would be foreign to our purpose to 
follow the course of the negotiations. ‘They went through their 
first stages smoothly and promisingly ; but ended as all such at- 
tempts must end, when men have the sense and honesty to differ, 
without the wisdom that sees, in difference itself, only a revela- 
tion of the higher harmonies of the intellectual universe. The 
mediating power was too weak, and the divergency too wide and 
earnest: the pope was restrained, by a power behind the throne 
and greater than the throne, from giving his approval to the con- 
ciliatory formula—while Luther saw nothing in it but a patch- 
work combination of two contradictory creeds, the work of Satan 
and his wiles. Contarini went home to be disowned and calum- 
niated ; and the old Papacy went its way, and the new Protestant- 


ism went its way—leaving the moderate, reforming Catholicism 
to make its election between a vigorous partisanship and a 
lingering death. 


‘ 


he next expression of the spirit of Catholic reform, though 
akin in its origin to the semi-Protestantism already described, 
diverged more and more widely from it, and became in the sequel 
vehemently anti-Protestant. This was the formation of new 
Religious Orders. While, in Germany, the moral revolt of the age 
against the abuses of monasticism went the length of a total 
rejection of the monastic idea, in Italy it took the direction of a 
conservative reform having for its aim to make the idea a reality. 
The institution of the ‘Theatins by Gaetano da Thiene and 
Caraffa—of the Barnabites (a sort of Milanese home mission 
designed to mitigate the moral and social disorders consequent 
upon war and famine)—and, above all, of the Jesuits, belongs to 
this period; exhibiting an energy and vitality in Catholicism 
that had seemed utterly extinct under the absorbing worldliness 
and literary dilettantism of the preceding half century. Mr 
Ranke gives a merited prominence to the history of that mar- 
vellous progeny of revived and self-regenerating Catholicism, 
that new order of spiritual knight-errantry—with its strange mix- 
ture of enthusiastic self-devotion and worldly wisdom—conceived 
in the spirit of the Spanish chivalry and the love of the Holy 
Virgin, and doing the work of the papal court—beginning in 
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heaven-high aspirations after a sanctity more saintly than that of 
St Francis and St Dominic, and ending with making itself a 
byword for all that is lax and low in the immoralities of casuistry 
—the Company of Jesus. The Amadis itself has nothing more 
wonderful than the “experience” of Don Inigo Lopez de 
Recalde, youngest son of the house of Loyola: how, in his youth, 
he joined the yearnings of religion with the ambitions of knight- 
hood, and wrote a romance of chivalry with an apostle for its 
hero; how he got wounded in both legs at the defence of Pampluna, 
and beguiled the tedium of a dubious and lingering cure with 
his favourite ‘ Amadis de Gaul’ and the lives of Christ and the 
Saints, and figured to himself how he would seek out the lady of 
his love and homage, with what tender and sprightly words he 
would address her, and what feats of arms he would achieve in her 
honour; how, as his cure lingered painfully on, the visions of a 
carnal knighthood gave place to those of a spiritual, and he re- 
solved to outshine Saints Francis and Dominic; how he tore 
himself from his kindred and his father’s house, and went to live 
on Montserrat, and hung up his lance and shield before the Holy 
Virgin, and vowed to serve God in Jerusalem, and prayed seven 
hours daily on his knees, and scourged himself regularly thrice 
a-day, and spent three whole days in confessing his sins (yet did 
not think even that enough, but confessed them all over again 
with additions,) and went from Sunday to Sunday without eating, 
and was tempted sometimes to dash himself out of the window— 
for it was all in vain, and he could get no rest till he willed to let 
the past alone and never open again his old wounds; how an old 
woman told him one day, in the midst of his torment, that Christ 
would even yet appear to him—and, after long waiting, the vision 
came, and he stood fixed on the steps of San Dominico in Man- 
resa, and wept aloud, (for he thought in that moment the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity was visibly revealed to him,) and could 
speak of nothing else the whole day; how, another time, he re- 
paired to a remote church on the banks of the Lobregat, and, 
while sitting with his eyes intently fixed on the deep stream at 
his feet, was suddenly elevated in rapturous intuition of the mys- 
tery of faith, and arose a new man, and wanted neither evidence 
nor scripture any more, for now he saw what before he had only 
believed; how he went to Jerusalem to convert the infidels, but 
was sent away by the heads of the church there, and got back to 
Spain to be attacked for heresy; how he went to Paris to study 
theology, and not all the drudgery of the grammar and philosophy 
classes could cool his zeal or quench his spiritual raptures ; how 
he lived in the college of St Barbara with one Peter Faber, a 
Savoyard, who had grown up amid his father’s flocks, and under 
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the roof of heaven had solemnly devoted himself to God and to 
study, and with one Francesco Xavier, of Pampluna in Navarre, 
handsome, rich, full of talent, well received at court, whose only 
ambition was to add the fame of learning to the renown of a 
military ancestry with a five hundred years’ pedigree; how he 
made converts of these two, and compelled them to fast three 
days and three nights at a time during the severest winter, while 
carriages were driving on the frozen Seine; and how all three 
repaired one day to the church of Montmartre, and Faber said 
mass, and they all swore to one another on the sacrament and the 
holy gospels to pass their lives in Jerusalem, in absolute poverty, 
devoted to the care of the Christians and conversion of the Sara- 
cens, or else to offer their labours to the pope for any place to which 
he might see fit to send them, without remuneration or condition. 

The Jerusalem project was frustrated by the breaking out of 
war between Venice and the ‘Turks; a casualty which changed 
the destinies of Europe and of the whole Catholic world. There 
was no outlet in the East for this fervid, fiery spiritualism, and it 
staid at home to work all the more powerfully within a smaller 
compass. We next see the three companions in arms at Venice, 
with Caraffa and the Theatins, serving in the hospitals and carry- 
ing on their spiritual noviciate; and subsequently at Vicenza, 
where, after passing forty days in prayer, they began to preach:— 


‘‘ At the same day and hour they appeared in different streets 
mounted upon stones, waving their hats, and calling aloud to repent- 
ance. Their appearance was strange ; squalid in their dress, wan 
and haggard with fasting and penance; their language an unintelli- 
gible mixture of Spanish and Italian.” 


At the expiration of a year they proceeded to Rome, where the 
austerity of their lives, their zeal in preaching and teaching, and 
their attendance on the sick, attracted numerous followers. 

Things were now ripe for a formal organization. The old 
military tastes and fancies of Ignatius suggested a name— 
“ Company of Jesus,” as a band of soldiers bears the name of its 
captain. Ihe same spirit dictated the monarchical character of 
their constitution and the stringency of their vow of obedience; 
which included the obligation “to do whatsoever the then pope 
should command, to go into every country whither he might choose 
to send them, among Turks, heathens, or heretics, instantly, 
without discussion, condition, or reward.” 

This was a step of immense importance in the regeneration of 
Catholicism. Everything about Jesuitism fitted it for the work 
it had to do, and the age in which it had todo it. The close, 
compact organization of the institution; the absoluteness of its 
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government; the sweeping, uncompromising character of its vow 
and spirit of obedience ; its wise rejection of the technicalities of 
monasticism, and adherence to the essential, natural modes of 
moral influence—the pulpit, the confessional and the school ; its 
altogether unexampled combination of tact, practical worldly-wise 
savoir-faire, with a living, burning faith—a faith duhel with 
fanaticism, but tolerably clear of superstition; the success with 
which it crushed so much of men’s individualities as might be 
troublesome, and developed the remainder up to the highest 

ossible point of serviceableness and efficiency, giving its mem- 
ore all the vigour of character that was safely compatible with its 
sovereign ownership of their minds; the skill and judgment with 
which it found a place for every man and put every man in his 
place ;—every principle and detail of this extraordinary institution 
fitted it to act with tremendous power in the great world-conflict 
of opinion and party. Jesuitism had the force and faith of the 
New without its disorganizing freedom—the prestige of the Old 
without its effeteness :— 


“ And thus did that fantastig element from which Ignatius drew 
his earliest inspirations become an instrument of extraordinary force 
and importance. Combining the habits of asoldier with the fervour 
of a religious fancy, he succeeded in —s a spiritual standin, 
army, picked man by man, trained individually for his objects, ond 
commanded by himself, in the name and service of the Pope. He 
lived to see it spread over every nation of the earth.” 


The Council of Trent told powerfully on the regeneration of 
Catholicism and the papacy. It effected a real conservative 
reform. Although regarded at the outset with abundance of 
clerical aversion and dismay, (on the first serious rumour of a 
general council the price of all saleable offices in the Roman 
court fell considerably,) it proved in the issue a valuable rein- 
forcement to the Catholic cause, and to the pontificate as the 
head and centre of Catholicism. It reorganized ecclesiastical 
discipline, and gave definiteness and fixity to the wavering creed 
of the church ; putting an end for ever to all coquetting with Pro- 
testantism about justification and the rule of faith. The soldiers 
and servants of the church had now a fixed rallying point of 
theological battle, a stable centre of intellectual and social action ; 
poo perfectly well what they were to fight for, and under whose 
orders :— 


“The object which was certainly contemplated by the first movers 
of a general council of the church, i. e. the limitation of the power 
of the pope, was, however, not attained by it. On the contrary, 
that power emerged from the struggle extended and enhanced. As 
the pontiff held the exclusive right of interpreting the decrees of 
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Trent, it always rested with him to prescribe the rule of faith and 
of life. The whole direction of the restored discipline was concen- 
trated in Rome. 

“The Catholic church saw and admitted the diminished extent of 
her dominion ; she ceased to take any notice of Greece and the East, 
and thrust Protestantism from her with countless anathemas. 

‘¢ Primitive Catholicism included an element of Protestantism in 
its bosom ; this was now for ever expelled. But the more the power 
of the church of Rome was circumscribed, the more was it concen- 
trated and collected against all assaults.” 


In the meantime the revival of the Inquisition, which the 
theological laxity of the preceding age had suffered to fall into utter 
decay, was at once symptomatic and promotive of the renovated 
vigour of the papal power. It strikingly illustrates what we have 
said of the original approximation and subsequent divergency of 
the spirit of Protestantism and that of the Catholic counter-re- 
volution—religious earnestness being the common quality of the 
two, the greater or less solicitude for ecclesiastical unity the point 
of difference—that the revival of the Inquisition was the sugges- 


tion and the work of Caraffa, whom we have already named as 
the associate of Contarini in the Oratory of Divine Love. This 
Cardinal Caraffa (afterwards Paul 1V.) was a genuine impersona- 


tion and embodiment of the Catholic reaction. Of relentless 
and uncompromising orthodoxy, austere of life, with a Dominican 
conscience, uniting the extreme of vehemence with the extreme 
of dogged tenacity, there is yet a dash of eccentric and passionate 
wilfulness about him (he was at once a staunch patriot and an 
admirably good hater) that brings the old man within reach of 
one’s human sympathies, and makes one almost love him—at a 
distance. And there were better things in Caraffa than these: he 
felt the burden of his own nature and the mystery of life and the 
universe. He can speak, upon occasion, almost like a Fenelon. 
He had discovered, as he confesses, “that the more he had fol- 
lowed after his desires the more his heart had been oppressed ; 
that it could find rest only when it quitted itself for God, when it 
communed with heavenly things.” This was the man who re- 
established the Inquisition. ‘ As it was in Rome,” he says, 
“that St Peter overcame the first heresiarchs, so must the fol- 
lowers of Peter subdue all the heresies of the world in Rome.” 
On the 2Ist of July, 1542, the bull was published, appointing 
Caraffa and five other cardinals commissaries of the Holy See, 
universal inquisitors in matters of faith on either side the Alps, 
with power to imprison the suspected, and to punish the guilty 
with death or confiscation of goods, without regard to any rank or 
dignity whatsoever. 
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The new machine was worked (in Italy first of all) with frightful 
regularity and efficiency. ‘The weaker gave way and submitted ; 
the stronger-minded fled. Bernardino Ochino, Peter Martyr, 
Curione, and others, found safety and freedom in Switzerland or 
Germany. Academies were closed, every branch of literature and 
science was subjected to rigid supervision, the censorship and the 
index expurgatorius were established, private and party hatreds 
were enlisted into the service, and accusations of heresy made the 
cover of personal grudges; in fact, the old ecclesiastical quarrel with 
intelligence and religious philosophy was fought out so thoroughly, 
that ‘ it was hardly aaliie,” said Antonio del Pagliarci, “ for a 
man to be a Christian and to die in his bed.” ‘This was the Ca- 
tholic reaction in Italy. 

The personal characters of the popes of this period constituted 
an important element in the counter-movement we are describing. 
The elevation to the tiara of such men as Carafla, Ghislieri, Fra 
Felice, was both cause and effect in the history of that reaction 
which, by regenerating Catholicism, gave it force to grapple with 
the young strength of Protestantism. It was an immense change 
from the profligate Alexander VI, the fighting Julius II, the 
most unecclesiastical Leo X,—to Paul IV, who preached, and 
made his cardinals preach; learned, though late in life, the new 


science of ——— without nepotism, lived and moved in his 


reforms and his inquisitions,—Pius V, the friend of Borromeo, 
who carried the dress and the temper of the cloister into the 
Vatican, would walk barefoot and bare-headed in processions, 
with a devotion that moved him to tears, and a look that converted 
heretics,—and Sixtus V, the Franciscan preacher, exterminator 
of banditti, and restorer of Rome, as ecclesiastical as his monkish 
predecessors and more statesmanlike. Yet the elevation of these 
men was chiefly important as being the effect of a general cause, 
the expression of an altered state of feeling and opinion through- 
out the church. Even the good-humoured, unclerical Pius LV. 
and Gregory XIII. found themselves forced into saintship by the 
form and pressure of the time. ‘This domestic revolution restored 
the sontilnte to its old position of a real ecclesiastical headship. 
The zeal of the Catholic world was no longer damped by the 
scandals of the Roman court; and the Protestant preacher lost 
one of his best texts. The reformed and invigorated Vatican 
once more gave a head and rallying point to the armies of the 
faithful, and thus could carry on the war of the faith with a com- 
pactness of organization, a steady continuity of pelicy, and an 
efficiency of action, that made strange havoc with the scattered 
and often mutually discordant forces of heresy. 
Vor. XXXIV. No, IL. - 2E 
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In the strength of these new powers, Rome made one effort 
more to subdue the world. The coincidence of piety and ambi- 
tion, of convictions and interests, in the one idea of an exclusive 
orthodexy—that idea fixed and embodied in the immutable de- 
crees of a general council; the appropriation to ecclesiastical 
uses of a large portion of that spirit of reform, the whole of which 
would not have been too much for the needs of Protestantism ; 
the reinvigoration of all ecclesiastical forms by a new infusion of 
the ecclesiastical spirit; the formation of new bands of ecclesias- 
tical soldiery, trained in the most approved system of modern 
warfare, and officered by men who understood the art of organiz- 
ing victory; the guiding, steadying influence of a central power 
like the papacy—a thing Protestantism always felt the want of, 
while destitute, by the fundamental law of its existence, of the 
elements from which the want could be supplied ;—all concurred 
to qualify Catholicism for undertaking the work of reconquest on 
a large scale :-— 


‘Shaken to its very core, endangered in the very ground-work of 
its being, the papacy had yet found means to maintain and to renew 
itself. In the two southern peninsulas it had promptly repelled all 
hostile influences, and had once more attracted and pervaded all the 
elements of thought and action. It now conceived the idea of re- 
claiming apostates in all other parts of the world, and subjecting 
them once more to its sway. Rome was once more a conquering 
power ; once more she meditated projects and enterprises such as, 
in ancient times, or in the middle ages, had emanated from the 
Seven Hills. Such was the epoch upon which the papacy entered 
after the Council of Trent.— 

«« Although greatly changed, it possessed the immeasurable ad- 
vantage of having on its side all the external associations of the past, 
and the habit of obedience. In the council, which they had brought 
to a happy conclusion, the popes had even succeeded in increasing 
their authority, which it had been the object of that assembly to 
diminish, and in strengthening their influence over the national 
churches. They now also renounced that worldly policy by which 
they had formerly thrown Italy, and indeed the whole of Europe, 
into confusion. They allied themselves, with entire confidence and 
without any reservations, to Spain, and fully returned her devotion 
to the church of Rome. Their Italian principality, their extended 
territory, were exceedingly favourable to the success of their eccle- 
siastical undertakings. The surplus of its revenues for some time 
greatly assisted the universal Catholic church. 

‘‘ Thus strong in themselves, thus strengthened by their powerful 
adherents, and by the idea of which they were living representatives, 
the popes quitted the defensive position with which they had been 
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hitherto forced to content themselves, for attack ;—an attack the 
progress and consequences of which it is the main object of this work 
to consider.” 


And the church needed all her strength for the conflict :— 


“‘Up to the time of the last sittings of the Council of Trent, 
Protestant opinions had continued to make their way with irresis- 
tible force, north of the Alps and the Pyrenees ; their dominion 
extended far and wide over the Germanic, Sclavonic, and Romance 
nations. 

‘* Protestantism was the more firmly established in the Scandi- 
navian countries, inasmuch as its introduction coincided with the 
foundation of new dynasties, and the entire remodelling of their 
political institutions. From the very first it was hailed with delight, 
as if it bore a natural affinity to the national feelings; Bugenhagen, 
the founder of Lutheranism in Denmark, dwells with enthusiasm on 
the eagerness with which his preaching was listened to there, ‘ even 
on working days, even before daybreak, and on holidays, all day 
long.’ Protestantism had now spread to the remotest regions. In 
1552 the last representatives of Cathelicism in Iceland finally suc- 
cumbed. In 1554 a Lutheran bishopric was established in Wyborg ; 
evangelical preachers accompanied the Swedish governors to the 
remote region of Lapland. Gustavus Vasa, in his will, made in 
1560, earnestly exhorted his successors and their descendants to 
adhere firmly to the evangelical doctrines, and not to tolerate any 
false teachers; he made this almost a condition of their right to the 
throne. 

‘‘ On the eastern shores of the Baltic also, Lutheranism had gained 
a complete ascendency, at least among such of the inhabitants as 
spoke the German tongue. Prussia had set the first example of a 
~~ secularization.—The right of the chief towns in Prussian 

oland to the exercise of religion according to the Lutheran forms, 
was confirmed in the years 1557 and 1558 by express charters; and 
still more distinct were the privileges shortly after granted to the 
small towns, which were more exposed to the attacks of the powerful 
bishops. In Poland proper, too, many of the nobles had embraced 
Protestant opinions, which were more agreeable to the feelings of 
independence generated and kept alive by the nature of their consti- 
tution. ‘A Polish nobleman is not subject to the king; should he 
then be so to the pope?’ Protestants even obtained possession of 
bishops’ sees; and, indeed, under Sigismund Augustus, they formed 
the majority in the senate.” 


In Hungary the government had gained nothing by an at- 
tempted resistance to the current of opinion. ‘Transylvania was 
protestantized. ‘Throughout the whole of Germany, from east to 
west and from north to south, Protestantism predominated. It 
had fought its way into consideration and legal existence. Not 
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only in Northern Germany, where it had arisen, and in those 
districts of the south where it has retained a permanent ascend- 
ency—but far beyond these limits, in Bavaria, in Austria (where 
it was asserted that only about a thirtieth part of the population 
remained Catholic), in the ecclesiastical electorates on the Rhine, 
in Westphalia, the Protestant cause was either triumphant or 

rosperously militant. The nobles were inclined to the new 
Pelief from the very first; the official functionaries were educated 
in it:— 


‘The common people would hear no more of certain articles of 
faith, for example, the doctrine of purgatory, or of certain ceremo- 
nies, such as sllaghenaes ; not a convent could continue to support 
itself, nor did any one venture to exhibit the relics of saints to the 
multitude. A Venetian ambassador, in the year 1558, reckons that 
only a tenth part of the inhabitants of Germany had remained faithful 
to the old religion. — 

‘‘ Nor were the future prospects of Catholicism more encouraging 
than its present condition, since Protestant principles had become 
the predominant ones in the establishments for education. The ancient 
champions of Catholicism, who had taken the field against Luther, 
and distinguished themselves in religious controversies, were either 
dead or at avery advanced age, and .no young men competent to 
supply their places had arisen. It was now twenty years since any 
student at the university of Vienna had taken priest’s orders.—At 
this period almost all the teachers in Germany were Protestants ; 
the rising generation sat at their feet, and, with the first rudiments of 
knowledge, imbibed hatred of the pope. 

‘¢ Such was the condition of affairs in the north and east of Europe. 
In many places Catholicism was entirely crushed, in all oppressed 
and despoiled; and while it was striving to defend itself here, 
enemies yet more formidable had arisen against it in the south and 
west. 

‘For undoubtedly the Calvinistic view of Christianity was far 
more decidedly opposed to the doctrines of the church of Rome than 
Lutheranism; and it was precisely during the epoch of which we 
are now speaking that Calvinism took possession of men’s minds 
with irresistible force. 

‘Tt had arisen on the frontiers of Italy, Germany, and France, 
and had extended in all directions: in Hungary, Poland, and Ger- 
many, it formed a subordinate, but yet considerable, element of the 
Protestant movement; in the west of Europe it had already acquired 
independent power. 

‘* While the Scandinavian nations had adopted the Lutheran faith, 
Britain had become Calvinistic, though the Protestant church had 
assumed two wholly opposite forms in England and Scotland. In 
Scotland, where it attained to power in opposition to the govern- 
ment, it was poor, popular, and democratic; but so much the more 
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resistless was the enthusiasm which it inspired. In England, on the 
contrary, it had gained the ascendency by its alliance with the 
existing government ; there it was rich, monarchical, and magnificent, 
and was conient with exacting conformity to its ritual.— 

‘‘The French had embraced the doctrines of their countryman 
with their national vehemence ; and in spite of all persecutions, the 
French churches were soon organized in a Protestant form, on the 
model of those of Geneva; they even held a synod as early as the 
year 1559. In 1561 the Venetian ambassador Micheli did not find 
a single province free from the Protestant doctrines. He says, 
‘three-fourths of the kingdom are filled with them :—meetings are 
held, sermons preached, and rules of life laid down, entirely on the 
model of Geneva, without any regard to the royal prohibition ; these 
opinions are adopted by all, and, what is most remarkable, even by 
the clergy ; not only by priests, monks, and nuns—few, indeed, of 
the convents remain uninfected—but even by the bishops and many 
of the most considerable prelates.’ ‘Your Highness,’ he says to the 
Doge, ‘ may be assured that, with the exception of the lower classes, 
who still zealously frequent the churches, all the rest have fallen 
away, especially the nobles, and, almost without a single exception, 
the men under forty ; for although many of them still go to mass, it 
is only for appearance sake, and through fear; when they are certain 
of escaping observation, they avoid the mass and the churches.’” 


In the Netherlands, too, Protestantism had spread, rapidly and 
extensively, under each of its two leading forms. 

Even the earlier oppositions to the church of Rome were rein- 
forced by the impulses of this period; the Moravian brethren 
and the poor communities of Waldenses received or extorted 
fresh privileges from the favour or the fears of their respective 
sovereigns. 


‘‘The Protestant spirit had extended its vivifying power to the 
most distant and obscure corners of Europe. What an immense 
empire had it conquered in the space of forty years !—an empire 
reaching from Iceland to the Pyrenees, from Finland to the summit 
of the Italian Alps! Opinions analogous to Protestantism, as we 
have already observed, evenfound their way across those moun- 
tains, and were diffused over the whole territory of the Latin church. 
The new faith had been adopted by the great majority of the higher 
classes and of those who ree an active part in public life; whole 
nations were enthusiastically devoted to it, and it had entirely altered 
the constitution of states. This is the more remarkable, since its 
doctrines were by no means a mere negation or renunciation of 
popery, but, on the contrary, were in the highest degree positive, 
and contained a renovation of those Christian feelings and principles 
which guide and govern human life, even to the deepest and most 
secret recesses of the soul.” 


Such was the relative position of the two great European par- 
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ties at the close of the Council of Trent in the year 1563. We 
cannot follow Professor Ranke through the details of the conflict 
that ensued, which would be to abridge one of the longest chap- 
ters of the history of Europe. The wars of the League, the 
revolt of the Netherlands, the Thirty Years’ War, and all that 
came out of these—the whole of European history for nearly a 
hundred years—revolved round this one centre. The immediate 
results of the collision were mostly in favour of the church. By 
the end of the sixteenth century— 


“4 the current of public opinion had taken a direction the most 
opposite from that which might reasonably have been expected at 
the beginning of the century. 

“ At that time there was a general relaxation of the authority and 
discipline of the church; the nations sought to sever themselves 
from their common spiritual head; the papacy itself nearly forgot 
its hierarchical character; while in literature and art, profane tastes 
and studies prevailed, and the principles of a pagan morality were 
avowed without disguise. 

«« At the moment we are contemplating, how totally was all this 
changed! In the name of religion wars were declared, conquests 
achieved, states revolutionized. The history of the world does 
not present a time in which the clergy were more powerful than at 
the end of the sixteenth century. They sat in kings’ councils, and 
discussed political matters before all the people from the pulpit; 
they governed schools, learning, and the whole domain of letters; 
the confessional afforded them opportunity of prying into the secret 
conflicts of the soul, and of deciding in all the difficult and doubtful 
circumstances of private life.— 

“The head of this hierarchical body, the pope of Rome, was once 
more invested with a power scarcely inferior to that which he had 
possessed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; he kept the interest 
and the zeal of the world constantly alive by the frequent enterprises 
which he undertook under the influence, or the pretext, of religion. 

“ Under these circumstances the most arrogant pretensions of the 
times of Hildebrand were resuscitated; weapons which had been 
preserved in the arsenal of canon law, rather for curiosity than use, 
were now brought into full activity.— 

“Had the popes succeeded at this moment, they would have 
achieved for ever the predominancy of the church over the 
state.” 


But, as our author more than once remarks, the genius of Eu- 
ropean civilization forbade the absolute and sole ascendency of 
either of the two conflicting forces :— 


‘‘ Whenever any principle or power, be it what it may, aims at 
unlimited supremacy in Europe, some vigorous resistance to it, 
having its origin in the deepest springs of human nature, invariably 
arises,— 
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“Nor is it possible to imagine one which, when compared with 
the ideal, and with the loftiest conceptions of which man is capable, 
does not appear inevi*.bly fatal to largeness and impartiality of mind. 

“Tn all times } . opposition arisen to opinions which strove for 
exclusive domination ; an opposition springing out of the fathomless 
depths of. the feelings and interests of the mass, and evolving new 
powers and new energies. 

“We have remarked that no kind of power ever rises into im- 
portance which does not repose on the basis of ideas; we may now 
add that in ideas it finds its limits. The struggles of opinion which 
generate Aen political acts and events, also find their accomplish- 
ment in the regions of conviction and of thought. 

‘¢Thus national independence, which is the proper expression of 
the temporal element of society, now rose in powerful opposition to 
the idea of a sacerdotal religion, supreme and predominant over all 
temporal powers.” 


This “national independence ”—embedied and concentrated 
in a monarchical executive (hereditary or elective), there col- 
lecting its forces, and through it asserting its rights—was the 
element of the great Catholic Opposition ; the development of 
which omit the turning point of this period of European 


history: not only rendering impossible the further extension of 
the hierarchical power, but compelling it to recede and compro- 


mise. France and Venice were successively the fields on which 
this battle was fought out. Inthe former, the. resolute loyalty of a 
owerful Catholic party (bulls of excommunication notwithstand- 
Ing) to their Protestant Henry of Navarre,—in the latter, the 
old republican jealousy of Rome and Spain—imposed an impas- 
sable barrier to the further progress of papal reconquest. ‘The 
re-establishment of Catholicism in France, after the wars of the 
League, marks the conflict of principles now spoken of, and the 
nature of the compromise. Nominally and outwardly, this was a 
grand victory for Rome: in reality, however, it was a sort of 
defeat ; since 
“It was not by the immediate efforts of the pope, nor by a 
triumph of the strict party, that France had been won; on the con- 
trary, it was by a union of the moderate opinions lying between the 
two extremes, by the superior popularity of a party originally in op- 
osition to the court of Rome, that this had been brought about. 
howe it came to pass that the French church assumed a totally 
different attitude from that of Italy, the Netherlands, or from the 
newly-established church of Germany. Itsubmitted to the pope; but 
it did so with a freedom and an independence based on its origin, 
and the sentiment of which it never lost. Hence the papal see could 
never regard France as in the slightest degree an absolute conquest. 
It was constrained to witness the formation and growth of a church, 
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Catholic indeed, but not under the influences it desired ; it was con- 
strained to stoop from its lofty pretensions, and to come to terms 
with a church so constituted.” 


In fact, as regarded its influence on Catholic Europe, the pon- 
tificate had reached its culminating point at the close of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The claims which it asserted, in alliance 
with Spain and the League, over the disposal of the French 
crown, were one trial more of the submissiveness of mankind. 
The experiment failed. The national, secular spirit was too 
strong for the ecclesiastical, and the latter was sufficiently prudent 
to submit to the requisite compromise. 

The spirit of nationality triumphed again in the dispute of 
1606-7, between Paul V. and the Venetians; when papal inter- 
dict, pronounced with all the rigid and imposing forms of the 
middle ages, and with express reference to the precedents of In- 
nocent III, was met by the countrymen and disciples of Fra 
Paolo,—not with solemn protest, for ‘ it was null and void, and 
had not so much as a shadow of justice,” but—with a simple, 
quiet announcement that the clergy would do their duty to God 
and the republic. ‘The embarrassment of the Jesuits, who did 
not at first quite know which master to obey, was soon relieved 
by sentence of expulsion: and “the following Corpus Christi 
day was celebrated with peculiar pomp, and an unusually nu- 
merous procession.” And the pope was obliged to content him- 
self with a compromise, one of the terms of which was that the 
Venetians would not object to receive absolution, provided it 
were pronounced as privately and informally as possible. 

The course of pontifical triumph, however, if checked in one 
direction, flowed on with victorious rapidity in another. If Ca- 
tholic nationality stood its ground against the aggressions of the 
papacy, the two powers together combated with increasing suc- 
cess the forces of Protestantism. During the half century inter- 
vening between the Council of Trent and the Thirty Years’ War, 
the p dee reaped a plentiful harvest from its previous internal 
reform. In Poland, a papal nuncio could write, so early as the 
year 1598, ‘ But shortly celine. it appeared as if heresy would 
completely supersede Catholicism ; now, Catholicism bears heresy 
to its tomb.” In South Germany the ancient faith made wide 
and rapid reconquests of territory, under the auspices of the 
Jesuits and their royal pupils, Ferdinand I]. and Maximilian of 
Bavaria; who liberally reinforced theological eloquence and ar- 
gumentation with the short and sharp syllogisms of the secular 
tyes Trench Protestantism, on which the Edict of Nantes 

ad conferred a social importance, and even political inde- 
pendence, scarcely compatible with the unity of the state, was 
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fast crumbling away under the combined influences of the Ca- 
tholicism of the court, the apostacy of the nobles, the internal 
divisions of the party itself, the wise and attractive development 
of the monastic spirit in the hands of such men as St Francis de 
Sales and Vincent de Paul, the omnipresent spirit and efforts of 
Jesuitism, and a little persecution. ‘lo this period belong, also, 
the institution of the Fra nda, and the splendid Indian and 
Chinese missions, conducted by the successors of Xavier. 

“ Had Catholicism remained unanimous,—had it gone forward 
to its end with united and compacted forces,—it is not easy to see 
how the northern or Germanic part of Europe, which was to a con- 
siderable extent implicated in its interests and entangled in its policy, 
could in the long run have held out against it. 

“ But was it not to be expected, that at this rapid aggrandizement 
of Catholicism, those antagonist principles which had formerly risen 
up against it,—which had been stifled but not extinguished, and had 
been incessantly smouldering at the heart of society, would burst 
forth anew ? 

‘The peculiar characteristic of the state and progress of religious 
opinions at this epoch was, that they everywhere ‘reposed on the 
basis of political and military superiority. Missions followed in the 
rear of armies. Hence we find that the greatest political changes 
were connected with those successes of a religious party, which = 
had some substantive importance, and necessarily occasioned re- 
actions upon which it was impossible to calculate.— 

“‘ Within the pale of Catholicism two distinct and opposite impulses 
had arisen by an equal and inevitable necessity ;—the one religious, 
the other political. The former demanded union, propagation of the 
faith, and disregard of all other considerations ; the latter incessantly 
stimulated the rivalry of the great powers for precedence in dignity 
and authority.” 


The conflict of these opposing impulses found effective de- 
velopment during the Thirty, Years’ War, in connexion with the 
question of the Mantuan succession; complicating the religious 
contest with elements of political interest and feeling, and thus 
completely deranging the relations of parties—arraying the two 
great pewers of Catholic Europe against each other, bringing the 

ope into virtual alliance with a Lutheran invader of Catholic 
avec, and so, by re-secularising the pontificate into a mere 
Italian princedom, and breaking the forces of Catholicism, turning 
back for ever the tide of the Catholic Restoration. By the peace 
of Westphalia—concluded in opposition to the pope’s protest, and 
yodhoadl by the singular declaration that the contracting parties 
would not regard the opposition of any one soever, whether of 
temporal! or spiritual estate—the grand struggle between the two 
faiths was at length brought to a close: the Protestant revolution 
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and the Catholic counter-revolution, having severally exhausted 
their forces, came to a definite and lasting compromise. Catho- 
licism preserved vast acquisitions, since the year 1624 was re- 
garded as the normal year to which the relative situation of the 
two parties was to be referred; on the other hand, the Protestant 
party obtained that parity in the Diet, which was so indispen- 
sable to its safety, and which had been so long withheld: a 
result which immediately reacted on the rest of Europe, giving 
secured existence to Protestantism where it had wavered, and 
setting Catholic governments the example of moderation and 
concession. 


‘¢ By these events eternal barriers were erected against the progress 
of Catholicism, which has now its assigned and definite limits; nor 
can its most ardent or sanguine partisans entertain any serious 
thought of that conquest of the world which they once contemplated 
and projected. 

“Indeed the intellectual development of Europe has rendered 
this impossible.— 

** Never more can the thought of exalting the one or the other con- 
fession to universal supremacy find place among men. The only 
consideration now is, how each state, each people, can best proceed 
from the basis of its own politico-religious principles, to the develop- 
ment of its intellectual and moral powers. 

‘¢ On this depends the future condition of the world.” 


This may not seem a very flattering result, for any of us, of all 
that Europe has gone through for three centuries; but we believe 
it to be the simple truth—the impression which a deliberate re- 
view of all the moral and historical realities of the case is naturally 
fitted to produce upon an average intellect and heart, in an ave- 
rage condition of health—and it is well that the world should 
know and ponder it. Never more need “ the thought of exalting 
the one or the other confession to universal supremacy find place 
among men.” Here, if we mistake not, is the great practical 
moral of all our religious wars, whether of tongue, pen, or 
sword. There is not at this hour, in all Europe, any one sect in 
religion or school in metaphysical emerge i for whose discipline 
or dogma a thinking man will anticipate the final and complete 
ascendency, and absorption to itself of all the elements of political 
and social influence. ‘The world is riot likely to be re-sectarian- 
ized. The moral and national unity, the repose of faith, upon 
the re-establishment of which our higher civilization depends, is 
no longer to be found in the direction of ecclesiastical uniformity. 
The ancient moulds of opinion and church organization which 
once held all the elements of man’s moral and social being in 
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unity and fusion, are broken, or breaking; and it is no use 
piecing the fragments together, they will only break again. Na- 
tions need unity; such unity as they once had in a common 
church and a common pope; but the complexity and freedom of 
our newer civilization forbid the restoration of the old ecclesiastical 
unity, whether under a Catholic or a Protestant name. The 
notion of church—spiritual guidance and government—is at once 
simpler and more complex than it was; simpler, in that its con- 
stituent parts have more the character of the elementary and 
everlasting, hold more of the primary eternal humanities of our 
life and being; more complex, since it includes within itself a 
greater number and variety of these elementary constituents, 
which are as many and varied as are the directions in which our 
intellectual and social activity asserts itself. Literature, art, 
philosophy, political institution, all belong to the idea of church; 
that is, to the idea of which church was once the efficient expres- - 
sion ; and wield, each of them, a share of the power that once 
centred in clerical or priestly hands. Ecclesiastics and sect- 
arians may make up their minds to this, that the great world 
of opinion, feeling and social action, is not, and never again can 
be, exclusively their patrimony. ‘The spiritual culture of humanity 
no longer coincides, does not even run parallel, with the dogmatic 
or ritual systems which are all the world to them; and their 
elaborate pulling down of this, or more elaborate building up of 
that, their noisy, antagonistic sectarianism and partisanship, ae 
daily less and less interest for the wide, moving world of life and 
thought. Three centuries of European experience stand between 
the bigot and his dreams. 

It is high time that these matters should be looked at by all 
parties in that spirit of wise and candid truthfulness which we 
admire all through Professor Ranke’s work. “ Both Catholics 
and Protestants,” says Mrs Austin, in a preface which we could 
wish had been longer, ‘‘ have suffered by misrepresentation ; and 
both have to gain by truth.” Catholicism and Protestantism— 
like all other beliefs or systems that have long and extensively 
swayed human thought and feeling, been food; bread of life, to 
millions of human creatures—must have each of them an element 
of truth: each of them must have its fitnesses to men’s intellectual 
and moral wants; a something that puts it, or did once put it, 
into harmony with the great living forces of the moral world :— 
and the votary of either must be the wiser and better for seeing 
and recognizing the truth which is in the other. 

Thus, in Catholicism—that is, in Catholicism idealized, con- 
templated on its best side (and it is thus that a generous mind will 
ever love to look at the religions and moralities of other minds)— 
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we have a tender, picturesquely imaginative, loving, believing 
devotion; in other words, we have one entire half of human 
nature finely and grandly developed. The imposing magnificence 
of its ceremonial ; the devout affectionateness that speaks, or once 
did speak, in its masses for the dead, its purgatory, its consecra- 
tion of saintly relics and memories; the unworldly elevation and 
self-sacrifice of its asceticism ; are all good and beautiful, in their 
essential elements—are all true—true to one part of our nature. 
Catholicism wus once the ark of the world’s civilization; the 
guardian of the world’s liberties; the fearless and efficient asser- 
tor of the prerogatives of intellect ; the symbol of the rights of 
mind, of the legitimate supremacy of thought over brute force ; 
the conservator of a seed which, if cast carelessly forth on the 
void and formless deep of a political chaos, might not have been 
found again. And Catholicism is a cheerful, social, festal re- 
‘ ligion ; a religion that, instead of scowling upon the amusements 
of the common people, condescends to grace and consecrate 
them. It isa religion that has formed closer and more enduring 
connexions with art, has done more for art—in stimulating its 
efforts, exalting its aims, and creating a popular appreciation 
of its results—than any other existing embodiment of the reli- 
gious idea. It has more, in its forms and exterior arrangements, 
of the soul of Christian and social equality, than some of the 
churches that can never speak of it without crying ‘ Antichrist.” 
It has made more eager and systematic aggression upon the 
moral and physical ills of poverty, has shown more sympathy 
with poverty (whatever we may think of the wisdom of some of 
its modes of expressing that sympathy), has given away more, 
and done more, for charity’s sake, in each successive year of its 
existence, than some wealthy Protestant establishments in each 
successive century of theirs. With its Brotherhoods and Sister- 
hoods of Mercy, it gives a basis of permanent institution and 
uniform religious principle to beneficent impulses, which, by 
Protestants, are commonly left to the energy of each passing 
— and the necessities of the hour, and often die out for 
ack of an efficient organization. And why not freely and gladly 
acknowledge all this? What right-minded Protestant can imagine 
that he has anything that can be called an interest, in not ac- 
knowledging the truth which is in the religion of more than half 
Christendom ? 

¥ And Protestantism has its truth and beauty, though of a bolder 
and severer cast. It is the incarnation of manly force, clearness, 
depth, thoroughness of intellect. It is the embodiment of that 
principle and spirit of protest, resistance, antagonism to wrong 
and falsehood—that divine right of insurrection—which, whatever 
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its liability to perversion and excess, humanity could ill afford to 
part with. But for the Protestant spirit, there would be little enough 
of freedom in the world by this time, for any of us, Protestant or 
Catholic. Protestantism is the religion of knowledge, as the other 
is the religion of faith. It sprang from the intellectual activity of 
that magnificent sixteenth century, and, true to its parentage, car- 
ried forward intelligence to new triumphs. What reflecting and 
fair-minded Catholic can wish to shut his eyes upon this? What 
right-hearted member of the ancient church can look without the 
sympathy of reverence, on the bold Scottish nation or the Puri- 
tans of Elizabeth and James’s time, and refuse them absolution 
even for their image-breaking ? What Catholic philosopher will 
take it upon him to say—now that we are getting over the heats 
of the religious wars—that the Reformation was not a reformation 
of very much that needed to be reformed? or that Luther was 
not right, at bottom and pag oe (whatever errors he may be 
thought to have committed in detail) in his revolt of heart and 
voice against the pagan selfism of the court and times of Leo? 
Who can look at that man’s heart and life, and not see that his 
was essentially the revolt of offended veneration—of belief against 
unbelief? 

It is quite time for us all to leave off our too eager solicitude 
about converting, and to begin learning of, one another; in ap- 
preciating sympathy with all that is true and good, and fair 
allowance-making for all beside. There is enough of guilt and 
absurdity in the history of both the great sections of European 
religionists, to teach each a meek and wise humility. If the 
world cannot yet entirely forget these things, the true way of 
remembering them is for each party to keep in mind its own mis- 
deeds, and apply the humiliating memory to the uses of wisdom 
and charity. For the rest, the interest of both is one and the 
same; to solve, as it best may be solved, the problem of recon- 
ciling the greatest senate amount of national and moral 
unity, with the widest possible development of a free, bold 
individuality. P. H. 
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Art. VI.—1. An Account of some Experiments made for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far Voltaic —— may be 
usefully applied for the paver of Working in Metal. By 
Thomas Spencer. Annals of Electricity, for January, 1840. 


2. History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing, on the true 
Principles of the Daguerreotype, with the new Method of 
Dioramic Painting. Published by order of the French 
Government. By L. T. M. Daguerre, Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and Member of various Academies. Translated 
from the original by J. S. Memes, LL.D. London. 1839. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


(THE first of the above works contains an account of the late 
discovery of Voltaic Engraving, some notice of which we 
deem worthy of being laid belies our readers. 
The chief objects of this discovery are:—to raise upon an 
unengraved plate of copper a design in relief; to copy with 
erfect accuracy engraved plates, medals, ornaments, &c., either 
in relief or the reverse; and to obtain any number of copies. 
The accomplishment of these objects depends on the application 
of an entirely new idea in science, in attending to which the 
reader’s curiosity will be well rewarded. This new idea will be 
best brought out if we place it side by side with the nearest old 
one that we know, and that is, the idea of casting, by pouring 
into a mould, metal or any other substance in the liquid form, 
and then leaving it to harden and solidify. It will easily be seen 
that the melting process is a reducing of the rigid coherence of 
the parts of the metal, so that it can be easily separated into an 
indefinite number of small portions, every one of which is at 
liberty to go in any direction, without control from the mass. 
Instead of a rigid individual solid, we have a liquid, whose pro- 
perty it is to be resolvable by the slightest force into a multitude 
of small masses. In this state of subdivision it can be put into 
any form we please: we may cut out ever so many fantastic 
shapes,—it is capable of conforming to them all. On the same 
principle that we can stop up small crevices by paste, or anything 
admitting of minute subdivision, we can fill up all the corners 
and crevices of a mould by liquid metal. Liquifying serves the 
same purpose as founding, while, at the same time, it does not 
entirely destroy the hold that the particles have of each other; 
it allows them great latitude and freedom, and still keeps them 
under a slight bond, which, by the cooling process, is again gra- 
dually drawn tighter, till they cling to each other with their 
original intensity. 
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Now the comparison of this process with our new idea will be 
best effected by singling out two of its chief defects. The first 
is the great heat necessary, in order to give to the metal the 
7 looseness and pliancy. On account of this, the mould 
and other utensils employed must be fit to endure a very high 
temperature, a condition not always easily fulfilled. The second 
defect is, that the subdivision of the metal is not so minute as 
we could wish, for many purposes. Liquids have a considerable 
amount of cohesion, which leads them to form into pretty large 
drops, that cannot be separated into smaller, or reduced without 

reat force. On this account there may be openings or hollows 
in the mould, that the melted metal will not enter. If these are 
very minute, asmall portion of the fluid will lie over their mouths 
as it were, and the cohesion will be too strong to allow any par- 
ticles to fall away from these overhanging drops, and fill up such 
openings. Were there no cohesion at all, every crevice or cavity 
would be filled up that was large enough to admit an atom; but 
so great is the amount of cohesion in liquids that openings are 
left unentered that are probably large enough to admit a mass 
of a thousand, or, for anything we know, a million of atoms. 
Thus it is that, on the liquifying system, the casting must be a 
great way from being the exact counterpart of the mould. If 
we would procure very fine resemblances, we must seek another 
system. 

Now these two defects are got rid off by Mr Spencer’s dis- 
covery, for in his system of casting, a high heat is not required, 
and hence the mould may be an inflammable substance, if we 
please: and in the second place, the subdivision is carried, we 
verily believe, to the ultimate atoms of the substance used. The 
metal is deposited on the mould, not in cohering drops, which 
may refuse to enter many of the fine lines or crevices, but in 
solitary atoms, which must enter every opening of an atom’s 
breadth. There is as much difference between liquid metal and 
the metal laid down by this process, as between common clay 
and the dust that is carried by the wind. This will appear as 
we proceed to explain the ee in detail. 

The apparatus employed is a simple voltaic circle, the con- 
struction of which must be known to all our readers. But to 
those who have not studied voltaic electricity minutely, the fol- 
lowing explanations will be useful towards a clear understandin 
of its application in the present case. The most common kin 
of voltaic circle is composed of two metals and-a corrosive liquid, 
such as an acid or a saline solution. One of the metals must be 
more oxidisable than the other; that is, its particles must go 
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more easily and more quickly into combination with the oxygen 
of the liquid; and the greater the difference in this respect, the 
more powerful will be the circle. The metals mostly employed 
are zinc and copper, zinc being the more oxidisable. A plate 
of each is put into a vessel containing the acid or saline solution 
(they are not thrown in at random, but supported in an upright * 
position, like the two walls of a house): if there be no metallic 
connexion between them, both are attacked by the liquid, the 
zine being turned into oxide with the greatest rapidity. But if 
a copper wire be fastened to each, and the two wires brought 
together (out of the liquid generally), a voltaic circle is formed, 
and the appearances are now somewhat different. The action of 
the liquid on the copper, which was the least action of the two, 
now ceases entirely; the action upon the zine becomes much 
more violent, or, in other words, the particles of oxygen are now 
much more disposed than before to leave the liquid, and combine 
with the particles of zinc; the affinity has been strengthened, 
and the union is very much quickened. A current of electricity 
is now found to go round the circuit, the positive electricity 
commencing, as it were, at the zinc, where the violent combina- 
tion is going on, proceeding from that through the acid to the 
copper, thence along the wire round to the zinc again. A 
negative current, if such there be, must move in the contrary 
direction; but the direction of the positive current is easily re- 
membered by imagining, as we have done, that it takes its 
origin at the place of strong action, viz. at the zinc, and goes from 
that through the acid to the copper, and round by the wire to 
the place where it set out. 

According to philosophers, there are two parts in the circuit, 
which perform separate functions; one producing the electricity, , 
and the other conducting or conveying it round about. The 
place of production or evolution is the surface of the zinc, or 
that place where particles of oxygen separate from the fluid, and 
join particles of zinc, forming new compound particles of oxide 
or zinc; and the whole remaining part of the circle—the liquid 
between the zinc and copper, the copper itself, and the con- 
necting wire—form the conductor of the electricity, and 
nothing more. If there were no line of conductors, there 
could be no electricity made manifest; but still the production 
belongs entirely to the operation going on at the zinc. This 
fact requires a datinet statement, because we are apt to consider 
the connecting wire to be the only part deserving the name of a 
conductor, - consequently the only part where decomposition, 
and burning, and the other effects of electricity, can be produced; 
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whereas Mr Spencer’s process depends upon the falsehood of 
this imagination, and the truth of the assertion we have made 
about the full extent of the conducting parts. 

We must notice, in the next place, that the materials of the 
conducting circle may be varied. A plate of copper, or of some 
other metal less oxidisable than the zinc, is essential; but the 
wire may be interrupted, and other substances used as a part of 
the circuit, and the liquid solution between the zinc and the 
copper may be likewise see pee by another liquid. It is not 
essential that the liquid which acts on the zine be that which 
conducts the electricity to the copper; a second liquid may be 
interposed, the copper may lie in it, and the electricity will pass 
out of the one into the other, provided that two are in contact or 
connection with each other. This contact may be admitted, and 
yet a mixture prevented by a porous partition, in whose cells or 
cavities the two liquids may join together without a general 
amalgamation. There is a loss of power in the passing of the 
electricity from one conductor to another, and it may happen, 
besides, that the second liquid is a worse conductor than the first 
(for liquids, like solids, differ much in their conducting powers), 
and thus asecond diminution of power may take place; but with 
this exception, the circulation is kept up the same as with a 
single liquid solution. " 

We think it right, in our solicitude to prepare the least scien- 
tific of our readers for understanding our subject, to advert in 
the next place to the great fact of the decomposition of compound 
substances, when the electric currents are sent through them. 
For the purpose of being decomposed, we have only to place the 
compound in any part of the conducting circuit. We have 
already seen that electricity is ercited or produced by the par- 
ticles of oxygen leaving the liquid solution and combining with 
the particles of zinc, and it is now to be told that its agency in 
passing through a compound is to separate its elements, and 
make them repair to opposite sides. Its production is marked 
by acase of combination, its progress by decomposition. It 
would seem that, when a particle of zinc and a particle of oxygen 
came out and combined with each other, a power was generated 
which, when conducted to another quarter, could tear asunder 
and lodge in opposite positions two particles already combined. 
The forming of one tie can thus be the loosing of another, or 
rather the loosing of two others, for the acting liquid is decom- 
posed 7 the abstraction of the oxygen which goes in with the 
zine. othing can be more mysterious than this kind of action; 
we are utterly baffled to conceive any notion of a power so de- 
veloped, so conducted, and so exerting itself. Had we any 
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means of computing the intensity with which the particles of 
compounds cling together, we should, without doubt, find the 
amount of force expended in decomposing a small quantity of 
liquid, altogether appalling. Were the power which pulls asun- 
der the elementary particles of a cup-full of water all concentrated 
and exerted at one instant, it might rend rocks, and make the 
earth itself to quake. No wonder that attempts are making to 
employ electricity as a moving power ; it is certainly the greatest 
power yet known in creation. 
Fearful that any of our readers should suppose that the com- 
poe substance must lie in the line of the connecting wire, we 
ere repeat distinctly what we have already stated, that it may 
lie in any part of the line of conductors, and that, as we have 
shown, may be any part of the circle, except between the saline 
solution and the zinc. It may be between the solution and the 
copper, or may even be in the midst of the solution, half way 
between the two plates. It is most usual and convenient to 
lace it in the line of the wire; but when circumstances require 
it, decomposition takes place as surely in the line of the actin 
liquid. We formerly stated, that instead of using one liqui 
conductor, we may use two or more; and when we now state 


that a second liquid, thus interpolated in the first, is necessarily 
decomposed by the passage of the current through it, we have 
brought the reader to the point which we have, perhaps, been 
superfluously labouring to reach. To those who have only 
studied the circle in its simplest form, these two facts, if assumed 
in any description, must seem strange and suspicious, and there- 
fore we have thought a couple of pages not ill a in teaching, 


first, that the whole circle, except the place where the solution 
and zine are acting on one another, is a conductor, and therefore 
that on any part of it the phenomena are those arising from the 
passing of electricity ; and second, that polar decomposition being 
one of the phenomena of the passage of electricity, must take 
lace at any place of the circle, with the above exception. 
aving these principles in view, there will be no surprise when 
we speak of decomposing a compound liquid by placing it be- 
tween the acting solution and the copper plate. 
We must now proceed to explain Mr Spencer’s application of 
the voltaic circle to the making and copying of engravings, &c. 
If a single circle be constructed of copper, acid, and zinc, and 
if the acid re of the conductor be interrupted by placing be- 
tween it and the copper another liquid, such as the ssiution of a 
metallic salt, sulphate of copper we shall say, the currents will 
circulate as before, only with some diminution of intensity, and 


the sulphate of copper thus interpolated will be gradually decom- 
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posed; the copper of the solution going towards the copper 
plate, and the sulphuric acid in the opposite direction, or 
towards the zinc, Teataling at the same time the sulphate of 
zinc, which in practice, however, it is not allowed to reach. 
Now the thing to be noted here is, that the copper parts with 
the sulphuric acid, apparently in single atoms, and in this state 
it proceeds towards the plate. It forms, as it were, a shower of 
ultimate particles, which descend one by one, and do not go 
together till they reach their destination, or settle on the plate. 

t this last assertion (that the particles remain separate till 
they fall on the copper plate) is not mere conjecture, we gather 
from the fact, which Mr Spencer tells us he has completely 
established, that the metallic particles will not crystallise, in 
other words, will not go together, except on a metallic nucleus. 
As long, therefore, as i ) ar in the liquid, they are in a state 
of complete separation: it is not likely that any two of them 
will cohere, for if two went together, these might attract a third 
and a fourth, and there would soon be a nucleus formed that 
would congregate the whole, a thing never known to happen. 
Unless some metallic body is present to which the particles may 
attach, and on which they may form and arrange themselves in 


their cohering attitudes, they cannot go oe peenl but as soon 


as such a nucleus is presented, they begin and deposit themselves 
in such a way as to build up a solid metallic mass. 

If we suppose now that the copper plate of the circle is a 
mould from which we would wish to take a casting, we can easily 
see the superiority of metal, in the state just mentioned, over 
liquid metal, for this purpose. It is completely broken up, as 
far as we can see, into individuai atoms; and no scratch upon a 
mould can be conceived so fine that these, slowly approaching, 
one by one, cannot enter. ‘The slightest imperfection in polish 
on the plate will be rigorously copied in reverse by the deposit ; 
every Sannin of an atom’s breadth in the former will be 
answered by a corresponding elevation on the latter. The mind 
cannot conceive anything surpassing this in the art of metal- 
founding. ‘The next step could only be the founding of the 
atoms. 

We will now describe the precise form of Mr Spencer's appa- 
ratus, and his mode of acting in the different cases to which he 
applied it. It consists of a single circle, whose form is adapted 
to the interpolation of the metallic solution already referred to, 
between the saline or zinc-acting solution and the copper. He 
takes an earthenware vessel, whose length and breadth must be 
a good deal greater (perhaps about one-third) than the copper 
plate to be used, and whose depth will be*guessed by what re- 
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quires to go into it. There is then taken a smaller vessel, that 
may go within the larger, made of earthenware or wood, but having 
a plaster-of-Paris bottom ; this vessel is filled with the saline or 
zinc-acting solution, and is suspended within the other by project- 
ing edges. Into the larger vessel is poured a saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper, in sufficient quantity to rise up along the 
sides of the inner one. ‘The plate of copper, which forms the’ 
mould or depositing plate, is placed in the sulphate of copper 
between the two bottoms; it is suspended by the wire (which 
is to connect it with the zinc) being fixed in the edge of the 
inner vessel. The zine plate is placed in the saline solution 
in the inner vessel, and is also suspended by its connecting wire. 
The two wires are now brought into contact, and fixed together 
by a screw, and the circle is complete. The action commences 
as usual by the solution in the upper dish attacking the zinc; 
the electricity is there generated, and the positive current goes 
down doough the solution, and is conducted by it through the 
porous bottom of the suspended vessel to the sulphate of copper 
solution in the larger vessel, which conveys it to the copper 
plate, whence it travels round the wires to the zinc again. As 
the currents pass through the sulphate of copper, decomposition 
takes place; the atoms of copper descend upon the plate, the 
sulphuric acid would ascend upward to the zine if it could, but 
very little of it can get through the plaster-of-Paris bottom of 
the suspended vessel. Owing to its accumulation, the cupreous 
solution requires to be changed from time to time, as it would 
be apt to mar the deposition of pure copper. 
Such being the apparatus,—a vessel within a vessel, a copper 
late immersed in sulphate of copper in the outer, a zinc plate 
immersed in an acid or saline solution* in the inner suspended 
one, and wires connecting and suspending the two plates,—we 
come to its application. And— 


1. Mr Spencer’s method of engraving in relief on a plate of 
copper. ‘This is effected by taking the plate on which we are to 
engrave, and soldering a piece of wire to the back of it, so as to 
adapt it to the circle. It is then covered with a coating of wax, 
somewhat less than one-eighth of an inch in thickness. Upon 
the surface of this coating we have to write or draw with a black 
lead pencil or steel point the design that we wish to engrave, or 
rather raise upon the plate. We then take a graver al out the 





When the latter solution is used, the copper is found exceedingly fragile, 
that in giving it the necessary pressure required for copper-plate printing, 
it has been found to crumble. 


* The former being preferable on account of its hardness and pey- 
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wax through to the copper, along all the lines that were marked 
with the pencil, being careful that the copper shall be completely 
exposed in every part of every line. We have now the design 
cut or engraved in the wax coating. ‘The end of the graver 
should be of the form of a thin parallelogram, so as to make the 
lines or grooves in the wax equally broad at the bottom and the 
‘ top.- In order that the wax may be thoroughly cleaned out of 
the lines of exposed copper, the plate must next be immersed in 
dilute nitric acid (about three parts of water to one of acid), and 
allowed to remain till a very slight corrosion of the exposed parts 
takes place. The particles of wax that the graver has not removed 
are driven off by the fumes of the acid, so as to do no further 
harm. ‘The plate is now to be put in its place in the sulphate of 
copper solution, in the outer trough of the apparatus, a plate of © 
zine of equal size placed in the inner vessel, and the sane com- 

pleted. ‘The decomposition of the sulphate of copper begins, 
and the particles of copper, going in the direction of the positive 
current, resort to the coated plate. As they require a metallic 
nucleus before they can cohere or crystallize, they cannot deposit 
themselves on the wax, and therefore they only fall into the lines 
where the wax is cut through, and the copper exposed. By 


filling up these cavities in the wax, ridges or projections of 
copper are gradually built up on the plate. When these are on 
a level with the coating, the moe is stopped, and the plate 


taken out ; care being taken, should the deposit not be sufficient, 
not to allow the surface of the plate to become dry, otherwise a 
fresh deposit will take place when returned to the solution, which 
new deposit will mar the operation entirely, as the new surface 
when printed on will be found to separate from the former 
one, Should the surface of the deposit be not perfectly 
smooth, it may be rubbed with a piece of smooth flag or pumice 
stone with water; after which, by appt jing heat and using 
spirits of turpentine, the wax is washed off, leaving on the plate 
a copy in relief of the design cut out in the coating. The plate 
can now be printed from at an ordinary printing press. 

If the wax has been completely removed from the lines by 
the graver and the nitric acid, the deposit adheres as firmly to 
the plate as if it were a part of it. Thus we have an original 
— of welding or connecting pieces of metal together. Or- 

inary welding depends upon the partial liquefaction of the two 
— by heat; but here we can connect them without heat or 
— by reducing one to atoms and depositing it on the 
other. 

The strength and solidity of the deposit depends on the slow- 
ness with which it has gone on. The slower and more delibe- 
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rately the particles fall into their places as it were, the more 
perfect the atomic structure which is built up. When the ope- 
ration is too quick the metal formed resembles glass suddenly 
cooled, it is exceedingly brittie. Forty-eight hours is the least 
time that should be allowed for the formation of a relief design, 
but four or five days are required for a plate of strength and 
solidity. The process may % quickened if we increase the 
temperature, for it seems this causes the particles to arrange 
themselves with greater perfection in the same time. 

The time of the operation is governed by the thickness and 
firmness of the porous bottom of the suspended vessel, which 
is the partition separating the saline or zinc-acting solution from 
the sulphate of copper. The thicker and finer this partition is, 
the two liquids are the more slightly connected, fewer particles 
of each communicate with the other; the pores or chambers of 
connection being less accessible, and the passage of the electri- 
city being more confined, the quantity that circulates is lessened. 

he reason for cutting the wax, so that the bottom of the line 
or groove may be as broad as the top, is that the letters and lines 
of the design may not have their bases smaller than their faces, 
like an inverted frustum of a pyramid. It would be desirable, 
for the sake of strength, that on the contrary the bases should 
be largest. This can hardly be effected in cutting wax. 

Mr Spencer tells us that in the choice of a cement for a coat- 
ing there is still room for trial. ‘The one which, under all cir- 
cumstances, he found best was composed of bee’s-wax, common 
whiting, resin, a small portion of gum, and plaster of Paris. 

2. To deposit a solid voltaic plate, having the lines in relief.— 
For this purpose we must have as a mould a plate engraved in 
the ordinary way, the lines being cut into the surface. These 
lines, however, must be formed with more precautions than for 
the common use of engraved plates. In the first place, they 
must be as deep as letters in relief require to be; that is, should 
relief lines need to be one-twelfth of an inch high, these lines 
must be one-twelfth of an inch deep. In the second place, they 
must be as nearly as possible of equal depth throughout. In the 
third place, they must be flat at the bottom, not rounded. Any 
defects in the cutting of this plate will be most accurately copied 
in the casting, or plate formed from it. 

In describing the process in the last case, it was mentioned 
that if the lines of bare copper were thoroughly cleared of wax, 
the deposited copper would cohere firmly to the plate. In the 
present case, however, coherence is to be avoided, and for that 
purpose the engraved plate is coated with a very little bee’s-wax, 
mixed with a small proportion of spirits of turpentine. ‘This is 
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effected by laying it on the plate in a lump, and melting it by 
heat. When on the eve of cooling again the plate is to be 
1 clean, and the small quantity that remains after wiping 
will be sufficient to prevent strong cohesion. 

After soldering a piece of wire to the back of the plate, the 
next step is to cover its back and edges with a double coat of 
thick varnish, or it may be embedded with plaster of Paris or 
Roman cement, in a box of the same size as itself. This limits 
the deposition to the proper extent, and keeps it from extending 
to the edges or the back, so as to inclose the plate. 

It is now ready for insertion in the apparatus. The circle 
being closed, the decomposition commences as usual. The par- 
ticles of copper repair to the plate in the slow, individual 
march that we have already described, settling down upon 
it, and then arranging themselves so as to enter into coherence 
with one another. ‘The hollows, or engraved lines, are com- 
pletely, we may say mathematically filled up, and every confi- 
guration of the surface is exactly answered by the adjoining 
surface of the deposited mass. The affinity of the plate for the 
particles, or that power, whatever it be, that determines their 
motion towards the plate, ensures the closeness of their contact 
with every point of it. ‘They thus descend in slow and regular 
succession, arranging themselves in their proper places for the 
play of their affinities, which come _ them again and bind 
them together into a solid mass. The deposition is continued 
till the formation or casting is of sufficient thickness; on bein 
withdrawn, the two plates are separated by applying heat, aad 
the one is found to be the exact counterpart of the other, sharing 
in all its perfections and defects. When the engraved plate, or 
mould, is not copper but lead, or, what is still better, type metal, 
the waxing operation is not required; for in this case the appli- 
cation of heat expands the mould and the voltaic formation un- 
equally, destroying as it were the nice fitting of the two surfaces, 
and they soon start asunder. 

By means of the plate now formed in relief, we can obtain one 
or more perfectly exact copies of the original engraving. We 
have only to place it in the circle within the cupreous solution 
as the mould, and make a deposition upon it, whose lines, being 
the reverse of relief, will be identical with those of the first or 
original plate. 

t is for multiplying copper plate engravings that the new 
art promises to be the most eminently useful. Although from 
the great durability of steel, ten-fold the number of impressions 
ah te taken from a steel plate than from one of copper, the 


latter is generally preferred by engravers’as a much pleasanter 
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material to work upon, and is always used for. the highest order 
of historical engravings. By the new process the objection 
inst copper, that the plate is soon worn out, is done away 
with, because any number of electrotype duplicates of the 
original plates can now be taken at a very inconsiderable ex- 
ense, and the impressions therefore multiplied ad infinitum. 
he only drawback is, that the process occupies time. A fort- 
night is required to obtain a duplicate copy of an a plate. 
Of this fortnight somewhat less than a week is occupied in forming 
the matrix, or copy in relief; and somewhat more than a week in 
obtaining from the matrix a plate, with the lines as in the ori- 
ginal, and of sufficient solidity for working in a press. On the 
other hand, however, the plate obtained, though more brittle, is 
much harder, and will therefore allow of a much greater number 
of impressions being taken from it than the original plate. The 
experiment has been tried of accelerating the process by an in- 
crease of power, but without success. 

We have taken some trouble to obtain specimens of tp 
from electrotype plates, for the purpose of illustration, and such 
as we have been able to procure, at a very short notice, we will 
here introduce and briefly describe. 

The first of our illustrations shows two prints of a medallion, 
cast in honour of Boulton, and copied by Mr Bate’s patent 
Anaglyptograph,* or machine for the correct engraving of works 
in relief. The upper print is taken from the original copper 
plate engraved by the machine, but must not be regarded as 
conveying an accurate idea of the great beauty and striking effect 
of the generality of Mr Bate’s medallion prints, many of which 
are much superior in execution to that now before the. reader. 
We found to our regret that the best of these were on steel,+ 
and for our purpose it was necessary to obtain an engraving on 
copper, and the only one upon which Mr Bate could readily 
place his hands was one of the earliest executed ;—that from 
which our impression has been taken. 

The under print is an impression from an electrotype plate, 
obtained from the original, by Mr Bate, and proves the fidelit 
of the process. The reader, however, in comparing the one with 
the other, will observe in the copy a few spots which are not 
in the original. These spots were occasioned by the mistake of 
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* When this machine first appeared, it was suggested by Mr Ibbetson 
that the most useful application of it would be to map engraving ; as by 
means of a model previously made, mountains might be so engraved as to 
appear upon a raised surface. We have seen some maps so executed, but 
susceptible of great improvement. 


_t Electrotype plates can -be obtained from steel, but, we believe, not 
with equal facility. 
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the assistant in placing the plate in the solution horizontally, 
instead of upright. Fhe consequence of this was, that some 
particles of sediment from the water descending by their own 
gravity, lodged upon and became embedded in the precipitate 
of copper, forming therefore an uneven surface, as well as pre-- 
venting the lines appearing quite so sharp as they would other- 
wise have been. If time had senaditted, it would have been 
easy to have obtained a plate free from this fault, but we were 
not anxious on the subject, because the present impression gives 
us the opportunity of pointing out the cause of a slight defect, 
which might not otherwise occur to a person disposed to make a 
similar experiment with an apparatus of his own. 

When the copper precipitate is formed upon a plate placed 
upright in the solution, it is so exceedingly pure, and free from 
defects, as well as harder than ordinary copper, that engravers 
prefer electrotype copper for engraving, and the electrotype 
founding of plates with a plain surface for the use of engravers, 
is growing up into a distinct trade. 

Our second illustration,* that of boys in a laboratory, is an 
impression from an electrotype plate of Mr Palmer’s, from an 
original, engraved under his direction, to show the facility of 
copying by means of this process both chalk or stipple, as well 
as line oe We would gladly have given with it an im- 
pression from the original plate, that the reader might compare 
the two, but as the number of copies we should have required 
would have worn it out, Mr Palmer has prudently reserved 
it for a work he is about to publish himself on the subject,+ in 
which, with other illustrations, both the copy and the original of 
this design will appear. 

For our third illustration, that of Mary, Queen of England, 
(wife of William III) we are indebted to the directors of the Poly- 
technic Institution. ‘The electrotype _ was produced, with 
their apparatus, by Mr Bachhoffner. The subject is not one of 
the best that might have been selected, but has been most faith- 
fully copied, and the plate itself is an excellent specimen of elec- 
trotype copper, obtained from the solution in perfect working 
order for the press. 


3. To procure fac-similes of medals, the process is the same, 
only the apparatus may be simpler. For the outer vessel a com- 
mon drinking tumbler may be used, and for the inner a cylin- 
drical gas-glass, having one end closed with plaster of Paris. 





* Printed by Mr Yates, White Lion street, Pentonville. 

+ This work, we understand, will contain a fulk account of the latest ex- 
periments, and will be dedicated, by express permission, to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. 
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Between the bottom of the suspended pe and the bottom 
of the tumbler the medal is placed in the cupreous solution, and 
in the gas-glass is contained the acid, or saline solution, and a 
piece of zinc. By such an apparatus medals and coins may be 
copied at the most trifling expense. The deposit upon the 
medal itself would of course be a copy in reverse; but by usin 
this reverse copy as the mould, perfect copies in relief would be 
ot. 
' But a speedier way of casting medals is, “ to take two pieces 
of milled sheet lead (cast lead not being equally soft), having 
surfaces perfectly clean and free from indentations. Put the 
medal between the two pieces of lead, subjecting the whole to 
— in a screw press.” ‘This will give a mould of each side. 
hough lead is not famous for admitting of fine and delicate 
forms, yet from its softness it may be impressed when perfectly 
clean with the minutest lines. Such lines would not last long, 
as the formation of the oxide would soon block them up and dis- 
figure the piece; but apart from this, gold itself would not take 
a finer impression than lead. It is not anything like coarseness 
in the lead that makes it so unfit for delicate forms, but the de- 
structibility of its surface, by combining with oxygen so rapidly. 
In the present case these moulds are to be used so speedily that 
the surface may have no time to change. If we would have 
separate copies of the sides of the medal, we can solder wires to 
the two moulds and insert them separately in the apparatus, and 
receive a deposit on each. ‘To form both sides upon the same 
d it, Mr Spencer tells us, requires extremely careful mani- 
pulation, and as he is not certain that his method is the best that 
might be adopted, he defers stating it, till he shall see the result 
of an experiment on which he has entered. 

Twenty or a hundred impressions from a medal could be made 
on one sheet of lead, and by depositing upon it a whole sheet of 
medals may be formed, which can afterwards be cut out; or, by 
varnishing the spaces on the lead between the impressions, the 
deposit would be so many separate copies. 

ead may be employed as a mould in many other cases, which 
are noticed by Mr Spencer. ‘Thus caguwel eaiaee plates may 
be copied (not in relief) by a single deposit, in the same way as 
the medals, by impressing them first on a sheet of clean lead. 
It is, however, a much more difficult case of impression to force 
the lead into the lines of the engraved plate than to force the 
relief design of a medal into the lead. ‘The displacement of the 


= of the lead is very different in the two cases, and for the 
ormer a very powerful press is necessary. Should the pressure 
be sufficient, a plate of lead is formed having the design in relief, 
which is to be inserted in the apparatus, and on it a deposit is 
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formed resembling the original plate as closely as the faithful- 
ness of the leaden mould will permit. 

A wood engraving may be operated with in the very same 
manner. It being in relief, the pressure required is only what 
is necessary for medals, and is not found to injure the design. 

From the principle already stated, that the particles of copper 
(or of any metal) will not deposit themselves except on a metal- 
lic nucleus, it is evident that the mould used must always have a 
metallic surface. Hence, in order to copy casts, models, or or- 
naments of clay or plaster of Paris, the only method is to get 
them coyered with a thin metallic coating. Mr Spencer de. 
scribes the process by which he effected this He soaked the 
cast for some time in lintseed oil, then cleaned the oil off as well 
as possible and suffered the surface to dry, after which he gave 
it a thin coat of mastic varnish. When the varnish was very 
near dry, but not quite, he sprinkled some bronze powder on 
that part where he wished the deposit to be made. ‘The con- 
ducting wire was then attached by running it through the back 
of the cast, till the point was on a level with the metallic coat- 
ing, so as to be in contact with it; for without this contact there 
would not be a complete circle of conductors. ‘The coating then 
acts the part of the surface of the usual copper plate, in convey- 
ing the electricity from the sulphate of copper in contact with it 
to the connecting wire. If quick action were required this would 
be a poor substitute for a copper plate, but in the present case 
quick action has to be peg Gilding with gold leaf is also 
a good and simple method of forming the metallic nucleus; and 

r Spencer holds out hopes of a still simpler, which he is in the 
- course of trying. 

We have thus detailed several of the applications of this new 
principle of casting. It is a great and fertile principle both in 
art and in science. Its —— in the arts are exemplified by 
what we have already described as its achievements ; but we can 
easily imagine a much wider application of it. The very fact 
that we have metal in a state of entire disintegration, ready to 
go where we please, and re-construct itself in any form we please, 
will suggest many important uses to which it may be turned. 
The application of the agency of fire to melt looks rude and old- 
fashioned compared with the application of the agency of elec- 
tricity to resolve into atoms; and we have no doubt that there 
are many cases in which the latter will displace the former. 

The worth of this principle to science must also be great. 
The ultimate particles of matter can never be directly viewed by 
the eye; but here is a case in which they can be viewed indi- 
rectly through the reason. It is a great thing to have them 
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existing in a state of separation and independence, and that on 
many accounts. Tor, in the first place, we can learn something 
about them, by studying the circumstances under which they 
entered this state. We can learn, for instance, at the first dive 
(supposing we were taught nowhere else), that when these parti- 
cles of copper, of which we have been —- entered into 
combination with the sulphuric acid, they lost entirely their affi- 
nity for one another; or, in general terms, that when any substance 
enters into combination with another substance its particles lose 
their cohesion ; and from this again we can conclude that the 
affinities of the ultimate particles of bodies are not, like gravita- 
tion, inherent, unalterable principles, but vary with all kinds of 
circumstances. This is a great and pregnant fact, receiving con- 
firmation from many quarters, and particularly from the whole 
cluster of facts connected with electrical decomposition. But, in 
the second place, we can learn much by considering the circum- 
siances under which these particles go together again. One 
instructive circumstance is, the necessity of a metallic nucleus. 
A second instructive circumstance is, the dependence of the 
firmness and solidity of the structure, on the temperature and 
on the slowness of the process. This may prove one of the ele- 
ments by which we may, on some future day, compute the size 
of the atoms, and decide whether the atoms of different sub- 
stances do not differ very much in size, and whether or not one 
reason why gold surpasses in brilliancy and compactness, and in 
many other respects, lead, or zine, or iron, may be that it is com- 
posed of smaller and finer atoms than these. In the third place 
we can learn much by varying the circumstances of the deposi- 
tion. It can be tried with different metals, with different solutions 
and at different temperatures; it may be known whether such 
metals as gold, which has scarcely any grain or regular crystal- 
lization, are different in structure when deposited with Mtheont 
degrees of rapidity. It is exceedingly interesting to inquire 
how particles draw together and acquire their old cohesion, and 
how a quick or hurried deposition varies from a slow one. Such 
points as these, dark and obscure as they are at present, seem 
perfectly within the range of the human faculties, now when so 
many fine fields of experiment are open. 

Of the fruitfulness of this one of voltaic decomposition, en- 
larged as it has been by an important case of the re-formation of 
the elements set free, we have the most sanguine hopes. 

Justice requires us now to state, that Mr Spencer deserves very 
great praise for the satisfactory manner in which he has brought 
out and applied his great discovery. The conduct of his re- 
searches is marked by extreme caution, great perseverance, and 
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no small philosophic genius. By the powers that he has shown 
on this occasion, combined with the immense ground of experi- 
ment he has gone over, he is certainly qualified to be a light in 
the scientific world, and we shall be anxious to hear frequently 
of his labours. This pamphlet is well written, and the clearness 
of his explanations is not often equalled by practised author- 


ship. 


The second work at the head of our article is Daguerre’s ae- 
count of the ‘ History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing ;’ 
and to those who would study the subject deeply is a most mea- 

e production. It commences with a detail of the proceedings 
in the French Chambers regarding the discovery. ‘The report 
of Arago to the Chamber of Deputies contains a brief history of 
the various attempts that have been made to sketch by means of 
lights and closes with an eloquent specification of the advantages 
of Daguerre’s improvements to the Arts, to Science, and to 
Literature. The report of Baron Gay Lussac to the Chamber 
of Peers is in the same strain. The result of these proceedin 
is well known to have been the grant of an annual pension for 
life of 6,000 frances (250/.) to Daguerre, and of 4,000 franes 
(166/. 13s.- 4d.) to Mr Niepce, his coadjutor, on condition that 
they should give full publicity to every particular connected with 
their discoveries, and bind themselves to publish all the improve- 
ments upon them that they might afterwards make. 

For the purpose apparently of vindicating his own exclusive 
title to the discovery of the photogenic process, Daguerre gives 
first Niepce’s* account of the method he had arrived at in the 
eourse of his experiments. ‘These experiments were made ex- 
pressly with the view of rendering permanent the beautiful re- 
presentations of nature received by the camera obscura. 

The attempt to fix these images to any surface with the exact 
colouring of the originals has hitherto completely failed. In 
Daguerre’s pictures psn is nothing but the various shades from 
white to black, as in a common ink engraving. Each colour of 
the original object is rendered in the picture into a tint, whose 
whiteness is exactly in proportion to the intensity of the light 
reflected, or rather emitted, from that colour. But there does 





* There were two Niepces, father and son. The father began the expe- 
riments in 1814, and arrived at the method described in the text in 1829, in 
which year he entered into copartnership with Daguerre, in order to pro- 
secute the subject in common. He died in 1833. The experiments were 

rosecuted by his son, who entered into a similar agreement with Daguerre 
in 1837; and now enjoys along with him the pension of the French Govern- 
ment. 
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not seem to have been yet discovered even the = of a prinei- 
ple by which the real colours of the object shall be truly given 
in the picture. In other words, the fixing of the true = 
tation received in the camera is at present hopeless. We have 
got by means of it a drawing of nature, but still desiderate a 
painting.* 

Niepce begins by stating what he terms the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the discovery. It is that, “light in its state of composition 
and decomposition acts chemically upon bodies. It is absorbed, 
it combines with them, it communicates to them new properties. 
Thus it augments the natural consistency of some bisdies it 
solidifies them even, and renders them more or less insoluble, ac- 
cording to the duration or intensity of its action.” 

The process of Niepce is as useful to science as Daguerre’s, 
although the latter dees is of use to the artist. He mixed 
up a pulverised bitumen (asphaltum) with essential oil of la- 
vender till the latter was completely saturated, and then pour- 
ing in a small additional quantity of the oil, he heated the 
mixture till the whole of the oil was coloured by the bitu- 
men, and a varnish was produced. ‘This varnish he applied 
to the plates on which he was to receive the images (the plates 
were made of copper plated with silver, and the silver highly 
polished), by means of a roller of soft skin, or in the same way 
as printers ink their types. A very fine coating was thus laid on 
the silver, imparting to it a vermilion colour. The plate was 

en placed in the focus of the camera obscura, which was 
turned to the object he wished to draw. By the principles of 
the camera an image is now formed on the surface of the plate, 
by the rays of light proceeding from the given object and striking 
upon the ated As they continue to strike the varnish the 
produce some indefinable change in its properties, which is 
greater on some parts of the surface than on others, according as 
a greater or less quantity of light falls upon those parts. Should 
any portion of the object be black, and send forth scarcely any 
rays, the varnish in the corresponding part of the image will be 
unchanged, or will possess all the old and known properties of 
varnish. But the parts of the image answering to white, or light 





* There is reason to believe this is not so hopeless as our correspondent 
imagines. In the experiments instituted by L. B. Ibbetson, Esq., at the 
Polytechnic Institution, he has succeeded in obtaining the colour of pink in 
peotogenie drawings, and by trying the effect of various gasses, which may 

ave an affinity for particular rays, he is sanguine of success in obtainin 
colours upon the Daguerreotype plates. Already in Paris the dark skies of 
the Daguerreotype plates have been changed into a light yellow. Ep. 
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and sunny parts of the object, will be strongly affected by the 
copiousness of the radiation, and will undergo a rapid change ; 
and in every part the alteration in the structure or properties of 
the varnish will be in proportion to the quantity of light falling 
on that part, and therefore in proportion to the brightness of the 
corresponding part of the object. ‘Thus we have a surface that 
by the action of light has undergone a great alteration, the 
amount of which has in different parts varied with the strength 
of the light issuing from different portions of an object. No 
visible change, however, has yet been produced on the plate; 
the varnish is of the same uniform vermilion colour as before. 
The next thing to be done is to apply to the plate a solvent, or 
a substance that is capable of dissolving the varnish under ordi- 
nary circumstances. ‘The solvent used by Niepce was a mixture 
of essential oil of lavender and oil of white petroleum, in the 
proportion of one to ten by volume. In this the plate was 
dipped; and had the varnish been in its usual state, it would 
have been completely washed off from the surface and mixed up 
with the oil. But those portions that had been acted on by the 
light had been so far changed as either to lose their ordinary 
affinity for the solvent or acquire a superior affinity for the silver, 
and they still, in some way, adhered to the plate. In those parts 
of the surface where there was little radiation, owing to the 
darkness of the corresponding parts of the object, the varnish was 
wholly detached, but in other parts portions still remained, greater 
or less according as the light had been able to effect a greater or 
less transformation on the varnish, and renders it proof against 
the solvent. ‘The picture thus produced had great accuracy as 
far as the form or outline, and the proportion of light and shade, 
were concerned, but it was rather unnatural, from the reversal of 
the lights. For, corresponding to a perfectly dark portion of the 
object, there was the naked silver, and where the light was 
greatest there was the thickest and darkest film of the adherin 
varnish. ‘The plate, when taken out of the solvent, is ~aiel 
with warm water and slowly dried, and, all the necessary precau- 
tions having been used, is now considered as complete. The 
image, however, cannot endure the light, which, instead of act- 
ing invisibly as before the application of the solvent, would now, 
for some inexplicable reason, act visibly, and equalize all the 
tints and make the picture a mere blotch. 

The two great practical difficulties in the operation may be 
stated as a farther illustration of its principles. The first is, the 
difficulty of hitting the pooper time of exposure to the light. It 
is obvious, that if the rays from a moderately shaded portion were 
to act long enough, they would create as great a change on the 
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varnished surface as ought to be produced by the action of the 
lighter parts; while the changes made by the radiation from the 
latter would not continue to exceed the others in a true propor- 
tion. Hence, while too little action does not bring out the 
image, too much destroys its proportions of light and shade. 
The second difficulty is, in fixing the strength of the solvent: 
if too strong it may attack even the most transformed varnish, 
and tear off the whole coating from the plate; it must be strong 
enough to dissolve the untouched parts, and no more. 

Daguerre states several improvements made by himself on this 
method, and by his fuller explanations enables us to understand 
it better. He obviated the difficulty of obtaining the solvent at 
a proper strength by evaporating it, and submitting the plate to 
the vapour instead of dipping it in the ag The action thus 
proceeded slowly, and as the most soluble part of the varnish 
would be reduced first, the plate could be withdrawn when this 
reduction had been carried to a proper poirtt. 

We now proceed to Daguerre’s own method, by which he re- 
moved the two great defects of Niepce’s, namely, the reversal of 
the lights and in and the want of endurance in the image— 
and at the same time produced a much finer representation. 

Never was the description of an interesting process of art less 
interesting than this description of ey lel it is aset of bare 
rules or mechanical directions for the different parts of the ope- 
ration, such as would be given to the most unintellectual work- 
man that had manual dexterity enough to go through it. 
Although what he has given is perhaps sufficient for the prac- 
titioner of the art, we cannot but think that he would do great 
service to the scientific world, by giving a history of his opinions, 
trials, and errors in the course of arriving at his discovery, or at 
least a selection from his numerous experiments—something to 
begin with in erecting the new science of Photo-chemistry, which 
is now vigorously entered on. ‘The materials given for this end 
in the present work are beggary itself; and as neither Niepce 
nor Daguerre seem capable themselves of creating great princi- 
ples out of the numerous facts that have passed before them, 
they ought to publish these for the use of those who are so. 

“ The designs are executed upon thin plates of silver, plated 
on copper. Although the copper serves principally to support 
the silver foil, the combination of the two metals tends to the 
Ee of the effect. ‘The silver must be the purest that can 

procured. As to the copper, its thickness ought to be suffi- 


cient to maintain the perfect smoothness and flatness of the plate, 
so that the images may not be distorted by warping the tablet ; 
but unnecessary thickness beyond this is to be avoided on 
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account of the weight. The thickness of the two metals ought 
not to exceed that of a stout card. 
‘“* The process is divided into five operations. 

**]. The first consists in polishing and cleaning the plate, 
in order to prepare it for receiving the sensitive 
coating, upon which the light traces the design. 

“2. ‘The second is to apply this coating. 

“3. The third is the a the prepared plate properly 
in the camera obscura to the action of light, for the 
purpose of receiving the image of nature. 

“4, The fourth brings out this image, which at first is not 
visible on the plate being withdrawn from the ca- 
mera obscura. 

“5. The fifth and last operation has for its object to remove 
the sensitive coating on which the design is first im- 
pressed, because this coating would continue to be 
affected by the rays of light, a property which would 
necessarily and quickly } de the picture.” ; 

We have already explained that the process of Niepce con- 
sisted in covering the silver plate with a bituminous. varnish, 
which was changed in its properties by the action of light. In- 
stead of this varnish, Daguerre employs iodine to coat the plate, 
a substance far more exquisitely waiiie to light. The plate is 
— to the vapour of iodine until it has acquired a gold 
colour; it is then inserted in the focus of the camera, and the 
rays are admitted from any object that we wish to draw. The 
action of the light upon the iodine then commences, producing, 
in proportion to its intensity, some unknown change on the 
atomic structure of the iodine. Suppose, for illustration’s sake, 
that the object was a hill whose base was surrounded with bare 
black soil, the middle covered with ripe corn and the top with 
dense wood, and, the day being clear, white clouds over-shadow- 
ing it above. From the soil, the corn, the trees, and the clouds, 
there would proceed light of different degrees of intensity. 
Strongest of all would be that from the clouds, and by it the 
iodine would be most vigorously acted on; next in order would 
be that from the yellow corn, and then the dark-green light of 
the wood, and least and faintest of all would be the radiation 
from the black soil. And not only would there be four great 
divisions, all different, but in every one of these there would be 
an infinite variety of action. Many of the patches of cloud 
would send Jess light from their centres than from their edges: 
and at the interval between two patches, where the blue sky 
appears, there would be still less, and the iodine on which it was 
thrown would be less changed. So with the forest; a cluster of 
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leaves would send more light than a dark interval or gaping 
among the branches. Every hue over the whole landscape 
would be marked by the stage to which it carried the change in 
the structure of the iodine, although not visibly as yet. 

We have already said that in this action no account is properly 
taken of colour. ‘The effect depends not upon the colour, but 
upon the intensity. Thus, pure white is the most effective, 
because from it the greatest quantity of _ proceeds. So 
yellow or orange is more effective than scarlet or green; and 
these again superior to dark blue; while anything is better than 
black, the perfection of which is not to send out a single ray. 
This distinction between colour and intensity is no new thing ; 
for different philosophers have defined the intensities or vivid- 
ness, or capacity for distinct vision, of the various colours of the 
spectrum. 

The time required to carry the action far op varies from 
three minutes upwards, depending on the time of the day, the 
season of the year, the latitude, and all those things that affect 
the intensity of light; whereas with the varnished plates of 
Niepce seven or eight hours were required, showing the amazing 
superiority of iodine as a coating. ‘The effect being as yet in-. 
visible, the next part of the process is to apply such a substance 
to the iodine as will bring out the hidden picture. This sub- 
stance is mercury, applied in the state of vapour. The plate, 
having the coated side down, is held over a box with a cup of 
mercury in the bettom, to which heat being applied the vapour 
rises and spreads over the iodine. It now comes to be seen that 
the action of the light was no visionary one, but on the contrary 

roduced a decided change in the constitution either of the coat- 
ing or of the plate. The mercury, falling upon those portions 
that received Fittle or no light, gives rise to a black colour; while 
its union with the parts that had been acted on by the stron 
lights produces a gradual approach to metallic whiteness, and all 
the intermediate varieties of action acquire corresponding varie- 
ties of tint from white to black. The action of the mercury on 
the iodine is as mysterious as the action of light upon it; and it 
was only by chance, among a great many trials, that it could have 
been found out. 

The last process is the fixing of the impression, or the render- 
ing of it proof against any farther action fete light. It is to be 
observed, that though the picture is brought out by the mercury, 
presenting a series of tints from white to Black, that the plate is 
still coloured by the iodine, which of course modifies the various 
shades, and prevents them from appearing in their full strength. 
Some readers may ask the rationale of this strange process, in 
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which the mercury attacks the iodine, in some places producing a 
deep black, and in others a white or intermediate shade, and there 
remain to all appearance the original yellow coating, through the 
transparency of which the others must be seen. Of this process, 
however, we are as ignorant as any of our readers; we know 
nothing of it, but what we are able to conclude from the facts 
Just stated; and we think that one probable conclusion may be, 
that the solar action takes place not at the outer side of the coat- 
ing, but among the particles in immediate contact with the silver, 
and it may be that the silver and iodine are both concerned in it, 
and both undergo a change; or it is possible that the silver alone 
is changed, while the iodine does no more than give the light 
that property by which it affects the silver. We do not know 
that light acts upon iodine in other cases, and it is impossible to 
say whether the iodine or the silver suffers the greatest transfor- 
mation. This, however, is certain, that the iodine remains, after 
the mercurial process, colouring the plate as before, and the con- 
cluding process consists in washing it off by dipping the plate in 
a salt solution, after which the picture stands forth in all its 
brightness, and is now a permanent thing. In the absence of 
the iodine, light has no power over the surface of the plate. 

We thus see that in the formation of these pictures there are 
no less than four elements concerned, and it is at present impos- 
sible to conjecture what is the part borne by each; these are 
silver, iodine, light, and mercury (we do not mention the salt 
solution, as its action is known to be simply the removal of the 
iodine that covers the picture.) And while we are utterly baffled 
to explain why these elements should act so strangely upon one 
another, we must the more admire the industry and perseverance 
of the author of the discovery. It astonishes us to think how he 
could have succeeded in the detection of a series of elements, 
whose effects upon another were never known or ae op 
before. Could any one substance have been found, on which a 
perfect image was brought out at once by the action of the light 
coming from an object, the discovery of that substance would 
have been a much more likely thing. But the great difficulty 
arose from the fact, that when a plate was coated with ay sensi- 
tive substance, it was impossible to say whether or not light acted 
on it to any purpose, till some third substance should be found 
rendering the action visible. Now it was difficult to determine 
whether a failure was owing to the entire absence of any sort of 
graduated action, or to the want of a proper third substance or 
test to make it appear. Instead of —s tried all possible single 
elements, it was necessary to try all possible combinations of twos. 
The coating and the test employed by Niepce were very rude, 
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the former being varnish, and the latter a solvent of that varnish. 
The coating of Daguerre is iodine, and his test mercury, a sub- 
stance that is never, as far as we know, employed with iodine at 
all, and must therefore have been found after a very great number 
of trials. These considerations render us still more anxious to be 
in possession of a history of the discovery, as well as a distinct 
statement of its results. The latter is well enough embodied in 
the directions given in the work before us for practising the 
method, but to that larger number of readers who desire rather 
to understand the science of it than follow the art, this work will 
be a complete disappointment. To be sure, there is mention 
made of “history” in the title-page, but that means only the 
history of the author’s pension. 

We hope that, after having gone twice over the principle of the 
process with some minuteness, once when describing Niepce’s 
method, and again with Daguerre’s, the most unscientific of our 
readers will have perfectly understood all that is at present in- 
telligible about it; and we have just space to make a few re- 
marks upon any small pretence to a theory which its authors 
have given us. 

We were somewhat startled on finding Daguerre talking about 
the light decomposing the iodine, and in another place of the 
mercury being partially decomposed, seeing that the general belief 
is, that both iodine and mercury are simple substances. If this 
be not a mistake in language, it is a very bold assertion. It 
would certainly lead to extraordinary results if it were true. It 
would follow from it, that the substances which resisted the 
decomposing power of electricity were nevertheless compound, 
and could Fe slowly resolved by light; and if mereury be a 
compound, all the metals may be reasoned to be compounds. 
But, to use a vulgar phrase, this is too good news to be 
true. Daguerre must mean that some atomic or constitutional 
change was produced in these substances by light; and this is a 
great truth which the scientific world has now to investigate. 
It is the third great limitation now known to ordinary chemical 
affinities. We have seen them controlled by heat, and by elec- 
tricity, and now we are to see them controlled by light. This 
will speed on the day when it will be determined whether. or 
not chemical affinity, heat, electricity, and light, are all modifi- 
cations of a great something to which we cannot at present give 
any definitive or descriptive name. It will not do to say that 
re | interchange of constituent elements goes on between the 
iodine and the silver during the action of light; for neither of 
these substances do we know to be made up of elements. We 
must take our stand upon an original idea—upon the efficacy of 
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light in altering the constitution of simple substances, and in 
giving them new properties, by some power over their atomic 
arrangements. Daguerre tells us, that “numerous experiments 
made by him prove that light cannot fall upon a body without 
leaving traces of decomposition on the surface of which it im- 
pinges.” We have even more fault to find with this generalisa- 
tion or general proposition, than we had with that of Niepce. 
For in the first place we have the idea of decomposition general- 
ised, so as to involve the assertion that everybody in nature is a 
compound ; which, as we have already said, must be either a mis- 
take in language or a most stupendous discovery. And in the 
next place, he ought to publish those “numerous experiments,” 
that we may examine them in order to learn, if sini, what is 
the nature of the action or the change that light causes on a 
body’s surface. It is well to be told that there is an acticn in all 
cases, but this is useful only in order to something farther—to 
set us on inquiry what the action is. Now it is impossible that 
there should be a set of experiments capable of showing distinctly 
that light always does affect bodies, without showing anything 
more,—without giving some grounds for deducing what are or 
what are not some of the properties of that action. His numer- 
ous unknown experiments were hardly necessary to give us a 
— presumption of the chemical action of light; it could 

ave been inferred from the fading of almost all colours that are 
long exposed to light,—from the want of colour and the excess 
of saccharine and aqueous particles in vegetables that grow in 
the dark,—from the experiments of the Herschels and others on 
the chemical effects of the different colours of the spectrum, and 
from many other facts; what we need now isa large collection 
of carefully made and psy recorded experiments, by the 
comparison of which, among themselves and with all cognate 
facts and principles already known, we may determine the laws 
of this action. Denying, as we are well entitled to do, Daguerre’s 
assertion about the decomposition of simple substances, we can 
draw at least one conclusion from the facts of his own process, 
and that is, that as a connection has already been proved between 
the affinities of the particles of different substances and electricity, 
so there appears to be a connection between the cohesive power 
by which particles of the same substance are kept in their posi- 
tions and ki ht ;—that as electricity can undo the tie that binds 
different substances together, so light under some circumstances 
can modify the tie that keeps homogeneous particles together, 
and that in quite a different way from the action of heat, which 
simply weakens this tie, or slackens the hold that the particles 
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have on one another, leaving the properties of the mass un- 
changed. Whether light affects the polarities of the atoms on 
something of the same principle on which it has been found to 
communicate magnetism,—or makes them cohere at different 
points, inducing as it were a new crystallisation, or whatever 
else, remains as yet to be seen from experiments. These we are 
now to look for on all hands; and he who is possessed of a 
numerous store directed to the very point, and yet refuses to 
make them known, is hardly acting a generous part. We are 
now approaching, as it were, the inner sanctuary of materialism, 
where all the powers of all available intellects will be in request ; 
and we behold with the highest satisfaction the preparations that 
are making for the great onset. ‘These preparations are, the 
instituting and recording of a great number of accurate —_ 
ments by our greatest philosophers, our Herschels, and Faradays, 
and others; and considering the vast number that Daguerre has 
been constrained to make in the pursuit of his discoveries, it is 
natural to look for many highly productive ones from him. 
There are many persons who can reason from facts, that have 
neither opportunities nor skill for extensive manipulation; and 
it is right that every good head and hand should be kept working. 

In expatiating upon the science involved in Daguerre’s dis- 
covery, we have hardly done justice to his productions as works 
of art. Perfection of outline in the images, and fineness in the 
gradations of light and shade, are what might be expected from 
an agency so exquisitely fine, so minutely subdivisible as light, 
could substances be found of sufficient sensibility to mark every 
difference of its action. Ifthe lens of the camera obscura were 
perfectly achromatic and of a perfect shape, and the substance 
of the = and coating perfectly sensible to the slightest impres- 
sions of light, the proportions of the image could not be wrong 
by the breadth of a single ray, and the variation in the shading 
would be as accurate as in the original. But though these con- 
ditions are unattainable, Daguerre has the high merit of finding 
substances by which an image can be produced whose errors are 
far removed from the ken of the human eye; and perfection 
beyond this is needless.* 





* M. Daguerre, very ill-advisedly, both for his own reputation and the 
interests of science, advertises that he has taken out a patent in this 
country. This he is clearly entitled to do if he pleases ; but whether the 
law, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, would protect such a 
patent is very doubtful. We are strongly inclined to think that it would 
not, and justly not, because M. Daguerre sold his whole interest in the 
invention to the French government, without pretending at the time to 
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In concluding our notice of this subject we should mention 
the experiments that have lately been instituted by Mr 
Robinson, of Store street, and L. L. B. Ibbetson, Esq., at 
the Polytechnic Institution. Hitherto the impression ahi 
upon a Daguerreotype plate has been so slight, that (although 
protected inst the further action of the light) the slightest 
rubbing of the finger would efface it. The result of the experi- 
ments to which we allude, and of others at Paris even more 
successful, is that the impression can be fixed upon the 
plate in such a manner as to secure it from injury by the 
friction of other bodies; and a further consequence is, that 
the Daguerreotype plates can be engraved upon by a com- 
mon graver, or converted into etchings, the original picture 
being used as tracing lines. Faithful copies therefore of a pic- 
ture originally delineated by Nature herself promise now to be 
multiplied to any extent; and the copies will have this advan- 
tage over the original, that the lights will be clearer; the im- 
pressions taken om white paper not having that shadowy, 
darkened, and moonlight eftect produced by the action of the 
fumes of mercury upon the parts surrounding the object. 

For practical purposes a still more important discovery is that 
of the superiority of the hydro-oxygen light over that of the sun, 


for a certain class of Daguerreotype drawings. 

The image obtained in a camera by the light of the sun is of 
course a reflected image, but the hydro-oxygen light can be 
applied in the case of all transparent objects to throw, without 
too overpowering an intensity, a direct image upon the iodine, 
magnified or diminished at pleasure. ‘The advantage is that now, 
for the first time, correct ae can be obtained of a multitude 


of microscopic objects that have hitherto never been delineated 
on paper with scientific accuracy, and that with a degree of 
rapidity which could never be followed by an artist. For some 
reason which we are unable to explain, an impression can be 
obtained by the hydro-oxygen light in less than five minutes, 
which would require five-and-twenty with the camera and the 
light of the sun. Mr Ibbetson is now engaged in experiments 
at the Polytechnic Institution to try if it be not also possible 
to obtain reflected images from opaque objects by means of the 
same light. 

Through the kindness of this gentleman, (well known in the 


reserve any right in this or any other country. The right to purchase and 
use the apparatus in France is undoubted; and to say that the same 
apparatus could not be brought over to this country and used in England, 
without the special leave of M. Daguerre, would be an absurd construction 
of our patent laws, which no lawyer would defend.—Eb. 
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scientific world by his admirable model of the Under Cliff of the 
Isle of Wight),* we have been favoured with the means of show- 
ing the practical use that may now be made of Daguerreotype 
pictures for the illustration of works on natural history, &c. 

the two illustrations which he has enabled us here to insert, the 
first (of Fossils) is an engraving from a Daguerreotype plate 
obtained in the usual manner by the light of the sun. hen the 
impression was fixed upon the plate an outline of the image was 
traced upon it by an engraver in the dotting style: a print was 
then taken from the plate and transferred to stone, when the 
shading required was filled in by a lithographic artist. 

The same process was followed in the case of the next illus- 
tration, but the original impression was obtained by means of the 
hydro-oxygen light instead of that of the sun. The object repre- 
sented is the transverse section of a madrepore (a species of 
coral), magnified twelve and a half times. As this is the first 
drawing of the kind that has yet been attempted, it must be re- 
garded as but faintly indicating the perfection that may be 
attained, by similar means, in microscopic drawings, after further 
— 

ut to conclude, the two subjects that we have thus coupled 
together, while they are considerably different in their princi- 


ples, agree in being great steps in the progress of art and new 
outlets in science, leading our attention very forcibly to the great 
hidden laws that govern the ultimate particles of matter. 





* This model represents a tract of country nine miles in extent, with all 
its undulations of surface, and with every object upon it in its true propor- 
tions, as taken in a careful trigonometrical survey. It is about to be re- 
moved to the Polytechnic Institution, and will be one of the most attractive 
objects of that exhibition. We were struck with the great advantage that 
would arise from having every county in England modelled in this manner, 
upon all points affecting railroads, canals, or questions of draining and 
irrigation. The expense, we believe, would be by no means an insur- 
mountable obstacle if made, as it should be, a government object. 
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Art. VII.—1. What ought the Church and the People of Scot- 
land to do now? By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 


2. The Earl of Aberdeen’s Correspondence with the Rev. Dr 
Chalmers and the Secretaries of the Non-intrusion Com- 
mittee: from 14th January to 27th May, 1840. Edinburgh. 


He” ought we to treat the Kirk ?—on this question there are 

very various opinions in the Liberal party, and we wish to 
say, why—differing from many estimable Radicals and Volun- 
taries—we think she has strong claims on the help and sympathy 
of every friend of Reform. 

The most common form of scepticism in Radicals imbued with 
the ideas of the French Revolution, is usually expressed in some 
such way as this—** Ah! I have no faith in parsons.” That the 
clergy want more power, is what Reformers of this school chiefly see, 
and believe, in the struggles of the Kirk ; and therefore they deem 
the popular cries of the Non-intrusionists crafty shams and delu- 
sions, used to hide their own selfish ends. Radicalism in the minds 
of many able men springs from a love of speculation on Society, 
and is, to them, identified with liberty of thought. ‘To men of 
this sort dogmatic creeds are the incarnations of the blackness o 
spiritual oa and Vetoism is likely to further the Pres- 
byterian and Evangelical creed in Scotland. Often, the zealots 
of abstract ideas and ultimate ends, these Radicals are blind to 
all appreciation of practical views. Their speculative habits 
afflict them with a Hamlet-like unfitness for action, and they 
think too precisely of principles, and too curiously of events, 
while other men are up and doing good. Rectitude is, with 
them, standing up for a remote principle; and therefore they 
think every one who is merely practically doing the best he can, 
without clamouring for abstract notions, a time-server and a 
trimmer. Charges of dishonesty mean merely a differing from 
the accuser’s kind of honesty in thousands of political instances ; 
and few are the theorists and formulists who can conceive that 
what seems trimming and compromising is not unprincipledness, 
but is principle; the principle of practical men, to do the best 
they can,—to seek the best they can get,—and love a small 
good which is to be had better for the nonce, than all the grand 
unattainable abstractions out of St Luke’s. As if their hatred 
of parsons, their fears for free thought, and their unpractical- 
ness were not enough to mislead them, these Radicals are also 
exceedingly puzzled by the varieties of opinion among the 
Vetoists. Dr Chalmers, for instance, avowedly cares little for 
popular, compared with what he cares for clerical, power in 
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church affairs; others undisguisedly hate a political, while they 
professedly love an ecclesiastical franchise of the people; many 
denounce patronage, and some ridicule election by the commu- 
nicants, and old Covenanter feelings and imagery flash wildly and 
strangely to Radical eyes over the views of the Non-intrusionists, 
roducing a bewilderment which, naturally enough, expresses 
itself vituperatively in denials of their sincerity and sanity. High- 
flyers, wildmen, and the like, are terms applied to the Vetoists, 
which clearly show that the men who use them cannot follow 
their flight, and cannot understand the method of their wildness. 
They are imputations on the understandings of—their users. 
Creatures amphibiously living in alternate elements of aris- 
tocracy and democracy—one thing in the State and another 
thing in the Church—are not dreamt of in this philosophy. 
Their researches have not gone deep into the zoology of politics. 
Of late years, in deference to Dr Chalmers, the Non-intrusionists 
did not speak their whole mind, and attack patronage. ‘They 
have committed the opposite error to that of the Radicals. 
The Non-intrusionists, until the other day, sought the nearest 
practical good, without making their full claim, or proclaiming 
their ultimate view of right—the abolition of patronage; and 
the Radicals demand the destruction of establishments without 
helping the cause of the good thing which can be got—the 
negative of the communicants. Hence the —7 sus- 
— which crowded round the Vetoists; and hence the im- 
ecility of the Radicals, who are losing an opportunity of 
wresting power from the aristocracy and placing it in the hands 
of the democracy of Scotland. 

The Voluntaries stand aloof from the Non-intrusion cause. 
Though Non-intrusionists, they are not Vetoists. They scout 
a negative as a mockery of the rights of the Christian people, 
by whom they mean not the parishioners of a parish, but the 
members of a church. For the Church members they claim not 
merely a right to elect their spiritual teachers—they say the 
church members ought also to be able to eject them, and, not 
only them, but all other ecclesiastical officials. In the shape of 
nomination, the Veto sanctions patronage, and the Voluntaries 
detest it in every shape. Among themselves, and in their 
churches, a christian equality frowns down every aristocratic 
a While it is the delight of their hearts to see the 

vangelical party claiming determinedly the judicial indepen- 


dence of the Church, the Voluntaries tell them they ought to 
extend the principle to financial independence. Were they to 
petition Parliament in favour of the Veto, except mas” 8 as 
a small step, the Voluntaries would be sanctioning an unscrip- 
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tural aristocratic nomination and an unchristian pecuniary de- 
pendence in the Church. ‘They think the Evangelical party 
right, as members of the Church of Christ,—wrong, as members 
of the Church of Scotland. ‘Thinking the independence of the 
Church substantially the principle of Dissent, they agree with 
the Moderates, or aristocratic party, in regarding the Churchmen 
who persist in holding it as Dissenters in the Church. As the 
Voluntaries are of opinion that the Evangelicals hold a principle 
incompatible with the basis of an establishment, they think the 
Evangelicals ought to follow their principle, and leave the 
establishment. Viewing the principle of independence as a 
thing completely at variance with the compact between Church 
and State, the Voluntaries conceive that the Evangelicals break 
faith with the State by pushing it. Some Voluntaries see that 
the negative of the people may strengthen the Establishment 
which it is their idea of duty to destroy. Many think it is not 
safe to give both independence and endowments to a clerical 
corporation. A few Voluntaries, as town councillors, lay patrons, 
and friends of politicians who bestow crown livings, exercise some 
power over the Kirk, and they have no wish to give it up into 
the hands of their opponents. 

Though they but recently regained their ancient ascendancy, 
the Evangelical party inherit the real spirit of the founders of 
the Kirk ; and they are the offspring of the Covenanters. The 
Moderate party are the successors in the Church of the Episco- 
palian intruders, who, aided by the Stuarts, persecuted the 
Covenanters, and were themselves finally put down only by the 
Revolution of 1688. Most strikingly, in spite of external mo- 
difications, do the opposite theories of the Covenanters and the 
Prelatists still form the inner-life of their successors, and haunt 
still the localities in the nineteenth which they possessed and 
animated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Strath- 
bogie, which, in 1840, defies by a majority of its Presbytery 
the ecclesiastical in favour of the civil law, in 1638 was the resi- 
dence of George Gordon, Marquis of Huntley, the solitary no- 
bleman in Scotland who never faltered in his opposition to the 
Covenanters, and of a Presbytery so zealous for the civil power, 
and so firm for Episcopacy and the supremacy of the King, thatthe 
apostles of the Covenant, Montrose, Henderson, Dickson, and 
Cant, when in Aberdeen, dare not approach the district. The 
speeches and the bill of Lord Aberdeen are full of the local 
spirit which, two hundred years ago, made the burgh from which 
he has his title the last to sign the Covenant in Scotland; and 
led “the intellectually victorious Doctors” of the University, 
the loyal lairds and bravest youths of the town, “to hoist up 
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sail” and go with their civic arms and colours to Kin Charles, when 
the Covenanters, according to the langua~ w« their preachers, 
by occupying the city of Aberdeen, visited it with ‘ the curse 
of Meroz which came not to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 

The Covenanters were imbued with the ideas of the sublime 
theocracy of Knox. A faith in the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth, in His actually and personally by His visible servants go- 
verning His people, led them to assert not merely the independ- 
ence of the Church, but also the spiritual subordination of the 
State. Against the headship of Christ, the Prelatists set up the 
supremacy of the King. They — the Church merely a 
State tool, to be kept up because conducive to order and autho- 
rity. ‘Though in this party in the Church there have always 
been men of great piety, from Archbishop Leighton and 
Henry Scougal downwards, in every generation, to the present 
time, their kind of piety has never been the Evangelicism of the 
Puritans. Their scholarship has ever been more philosophic 
and scholastic, and their worth has always been hens in a 
different manner,—more as gentlemen everyway estimable than 
as zealous parochial teachers. To the sermons of the Moderates 
Hobbes contributed more ideas than Knox. Though they sub- 
scribed a Calvinistic creed they have not all been Calvinists, 
and—under the promptings of the philosophic spirit of inquiry 
—some of them have been Antinomians, Arminians, Pelagians, 
Socinians, and Sceptics. Repelled by the strong and mystical 
Christianity of the Evangelicals, they early became tinged with 
the philosophy of selfishness and scepticism, which was brought 
into vogue by the Restoration, and was fashionable in the courts 
both of Charles II and George IV. Of course, now that 
their rivals can depose and excommunicate, they are more 
orthodox and less philosophical; and the educated classes of this 
age have ceased to sympathise with the sceptical philosophy 
since the theories introduced to the courts of Versailles and 
Whitehall by St Evremond and Herbert of Cherbury, have been 
embodied in the deism of Paine and the socialism of Owen, and 
believed in the cellars of Leeds and Birmingham. But in the 
last century, when scepticism had a great mission to accomplish, 
David Hume, the subtlest of its philosophers, could insist on 
naming to Dr Robertson the persons he should ask the govern- 
ment to appoint to two vacant offices in the Church of Scotland. 

The Moderates were not ascetics. They affected a polite 
superiority to the austere prejudices of their Puritan rivals, and 
joined in the amusements of life. Scandal whispered of their 
chiefs, that in their sunny and sovereign time—it is seventy 
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years since—when their reverend brother Home was bringing 
out his play of ‘ Douglas,’ they rehearsed it privately with the 
following cast of the parts :—Dr Carlyle, the “ preserver of the 
Church from fanaticism,” was Old Norval; Dr Robertson, the 
historian and great leader of the Moderates, was Lord Randolph ; 
Mr Home was Lady Randolph ; and Dr Blair, the author of the 
popular sermons and lectures on belles lettres, was the gentle 
Anna. A lampoon of the day says, on the first night of the 
piece— 


‘¢ Hid close in the green-room some clergymen lay, 
Good actors themselves, too—their whole life a play.” 


Stories are told in Scotland of clergymen who, protected by the 
Moderates, have reeled all their lives in their pulpits as notorious 
drunkards, untroubled by the discipline of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. Generally respectable, decorous, amiable, and culti- 
vated men themselves, they were not over-strict in discipline, 
and seemingly agreed with Burns, who himself knew the plea- 
sures of an Evargelical ‘ cutty-stool ”»— 


‘¢ The cleanest corn that e’er was dight . 
May hae some pyles o’ caff in, 
So ne’er a fellow creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin.” 


It is a fact strikingly illustrative of the different moral spirit of 
the parties, that in six years of Evangelical ascendancy, seven 
clergymen have been deposed for immorality, while not one case 
of this kind was put on record, during the last twenty years of 
Moderate rule. 

Before now, both the Moderates and the Evangelicals have 
had their prosperous days, which were very full of their different 
spirits and tendencies. The Evangelicals owe both their last 
times of triumph to the Whigs, and won them by means of the 
Revolution and the Reform Act. The Whigs of 1690, besides 
establishing the independent and co-ordinate power of Presbytery, 
gave the congregation a right of dissent, stating reasons, to the 
presentation by the heritors or —- of a preacher, and secured 
the efficiency of the dissent, by declaring the Church courts to have 
precisely what they are now seeking, a /iberum arbitrium, a full 

ower of deciding definitively on the merits of the whole case. 
hey compelled the patron to sell the patronage for a fixed sum. 
The consequences were admirable. It was then the Scottish 
people became universally remarkable for their attention to reli- 
gious duties, and travellers observed that on entering a village 
at curfeu time, from almost every house. the sound of family 


ee ek 
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worship might be heard mingling well with the solemn stillness 
of the gloaming hour. The Kirk was never so efficient; and the 
labours of faithful parish ministers infused the heavenly blessing 
of Christian sacredness and goodness into the fiery clansmen and 
savage serfs of the soil, producing a people whose intelligence, 
self-reliance, and worth, made the very name of Scotchman a 
distinction in Europe. Scotland in Robert Burns, the great and 
generous-hearted satirist of Evangelicism, had a son as full of 
good-fellowship and hearty rollicking life and manly fire, as 
ever the gayest of nations gave birth to, and scepticism had a 
strong hold of him, yet the power of the family worship of 


the Scottish peasantry tinged the beauty of many of his best 
points of character, and never failed to thrill his soul when he 
thought of his father— 


“ His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare,” 


saying solemnly to his family seated “ round the ingle,” — Let us 
worship God.” There is, we know, a shallow ye see in 
favour of useful knowledge, and a fanaticism of atheism which 
will readily dismiss all this as cant, but the experience of human 
history proclaims that philosophy has in it no charm for making 
nations just and kind, like those which Evangelicism expresses 
by the words—Soul, God, and the Cross. 

The last accession of Moderateism to power was in 1712. They 
owed their ascendancy to the Tories. By pandering to the 
passions of a Mrs Hill, an attendant on Anne, the Tories duped 
the Queen and for a few years lorded it over the empire. 
Harley, an accomplished, worldly, lazy, jocular man; Boling. 
broke, a brilliant, quackish, pa AE profligate,—an English 
Alcibiades in a peruke—a sort of Lord Brougham-Don-Juan ; 
and Swift, a proud, impulsive, bitter-hearted, iron-headed fitful 
humourist ;—a government of which these were the most memor- 
able men, to help Episcopacy and Jacobinism in Scotland, passed 
in defiance of the Kirk an act by which they took from the Church 
courts their liberum arbitrium, subjected the co-ordinate power 
of Presbytery to the interpretation and dictation of the civil 
courts, and in violation of the treaty of union between Scotland 
and England, restored what the pious Scotch have ever de- 
nounced as the iron yoke of lay patronage. 

For years the Puritan majority of the General Assembiy pros 
tested inst the Patronage Act of 1711, and the protest was 
chanel as a matter of form by the Moderates long after the 
act had given them the ascendancy. The sceptical philosophy 
became the spirit of the age, and the clergy found the aristocracy 
as favourable as the mats were averse to their ethical specula- 
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tions. Hence, attachment to what they deemed the cause of 
civilization and freedom of inquiry, bound the clearest spirits of 
the Church in the eighteenth century to give dominancy to the 
aristocratic presentation to a living, overbearing alike the op- 
position of the people and the clergy, who still clung to the 
gospel of their forefathers. The day of the highest power of 
Moderatism was the Augustan age of Scottish literature and 
philosophy. These men made Edinburgh for the time, the 
mental metropolis of the Empire. Scotland had a cluster 
of men, living chiefly in Edinburgh then, whose names shine 
like gems, Reid, Robertson, Hume, Hutton, Hutcheson, Stew- 
art, Black, Adam Smith, and Robert Burns. Glowingly, 
however, as we admire the men who graced this brilliant 
period, truth compels us to affirm that their light was dark- 
ness to the pious of the land, and the sunshine playing on 
the lofty ramparts of Edinburgh castle, while all the rest of 
the city is covered with a fog, but a faint emblem of their literary 
splendour as contrasted with the cloud which their ascendancy 
cast over their country. 
Deeply was this felt. Play-rehearsing parsons, however 
raceful in delivery and diction their pulpit performances might 
Ge, were out of harmony with the lessons the peasantry had 
learned from their grey-haired fathers when explaining “ the bi 
ha’ bible” on Sabbath evenings. The Evangelical clergy testi- 
fied against the evils of the intrusion of false shepherds upon the 
flocks in vain, and for their faithfulness Erskine and Wilson were 
deposed. Thousands sorrowfully left the Kirk, and formed the 
Secession. Excluded from his church in Stirling, Erskine took 
his congregation to a green eminence on the north side of the 
town, under the grey battlements of the castle, and a over 
the smiling plains of the Forth to the Grampian range of brown 
hills in the distance, and on this romantic spot the first Seceder 
preached the old doctrines which thrilled the hearts of the 
Covenanters. At Perth, Wilson, shut out of the parish church, 
went with his people to the Glover’s yard, and preached on the 
text, “Let us go forth, therefore, unto Him without the camp 
bearing his reproach.” In the evening his daughter Isabella, 
about twelve years old, hung about the door of his room, anxious 
to know what the occurrences of the day meant; he called her 
to him, and said, “ Bell, this has been a day of trial, but we have 
reason to be thankful, it has not been a day of shame :—If any 
one ask you, Bell, why your father lost his kirk, you may just 
say, as good Mr Guthrie before his death directed my mother 
to say of him, if she was asked why he lost his head, “that it 
was in a good cause.” A grandson of a martyr of the Covenant 
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is a founder of the Secession. In this way, then, did the 
eighteenth century pass over Scotland, Patronage and Moderate- 
ism flamed in the front of literature and ecclesiastical power, and 
every day saw one after another of the Christian peasantry 
ons’ Ms the numbers of a variety of sects until now that the 
Voluntaries say they are nearly half the Scotch. Star after star 
started into brightness in the literary firmament of Moderateism, 
while a black night full of violence thickened over the pious and 
lowly adherents of the Kirk. Moderateism kept itself up by 
bayonet ordinations. At Shotts the people first snatched the 
presentee from the clergy who were to ordain him, and com- 
pelled him to sign a paper promising never to trouble them 
again, and next, they abducted the whole Presbytery, leaving the 
sheriff with a company of infantry and a troop of dragoons to 
cool themselves on the moor. On a Sabbath morning two 
ministers entered the town of Bathgate with the drum of a troop 
of dragoons beating and their pi drawn, striking at men and 
women in their path according to “the newest way of propa- 
gating the Gospel by red coat booted apostles officiating as 
elders.” -The moderator of the Presbytery — to ordain 
a presentee to the parish of St Ninians, told him publicly he 
would rather walk twenty miles to see him deposed. At Mu- 
chart, not to name more of many instances, the people without 
violence kept the presentee and his friends prisoners until too 
late for the ordination, and opposed him so steadily that a guard 
of soldiers could only, on another day, enable the clergy to enter 
the church by one of the windows, and, before the empty pews, 
ordain a clergyman who for upwards of half a century held the 
living and never had a kirk session, an elder, a collection for the 
poor or an administration of the Lord’s supper, and never except 
once in all the fifty years entered his pulpit. Of the congrega- 
tion of one of these presentees, the minister of Shotts, it used to 
be said, * They all came to church on two horses, and they were 
not both double.” Scenes of which these are specimens, and on 
which we will not dwell, of lairds and parsons stoned out of the 
parishes they were entering for ecclesiastical purposes; of the 
heads of families rising solemnly at ordinations and protesting, as 
the hands of the Presbytery were about to be laid on the head of 
their future minister, against the act ; and of godly, though rustic 
men, when appearing in the Church courts, browbeaten by sarcas- 
tic advocates amidst the laughter of booted clergymen greater 
over the bottle than the Bible ;—scenes such as these, revolting 
to the moral taste of all men of serious minds, whatever their creeds, 
have, by processes of opinion, transmuted the griefs of the days in 
which they happened into the strengths of the present hour, and 
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mingling with the memories and the emotions of the Covenanting 
times, have given birth tothe young and strong ecclesiastical demo- 
cracy*of Presbyterian Scotland. Historicrecollections and pictures 
of men who were seen reading their Bibles among the hills with 
the naked broadsword holding down the leaves against the breeze, 
and who fought against Claverhouse, and of women who would say 
with the daughter of Knox rather than her husband should con- 
form to the Moderateism of his day, “* She would kep (catch) his 
head in her lap,” women who proved their sincerity at stakes to 
which they were tied within tyde-mark until slowly drowned by 
the relentless rising waves; + ie and countless kindred associa- 
tions of battles, of martyrdoms, glorious thoughts of great spirits 
and deathly sufferings of large hearts, have stirred up the souls of 
thousands of Presbyterian Scotchmen, and produced the Anti-pa- 
tronage of our time. How strong these martyr memories are ! 
They consecrate the hangman spots of the land. They make hearts 
swell in the malefactor’s corners of churchyards. Of this Past are 
Non-intrusionists made. Their ideal of their Kirk is drawn from 
the time when, in lonely spots or under the cloud of night, the 
followers of John Knox heard gladly the ministers of their own 
choice, and they will not any longer submit to bayonet or coronet 
ordinations. 

The Moderates, by forcing their pious countrymen into the 
societies of the Voluntaries, created the numerical and the moral 
power which has destroyed patronage. Prior to 1711, except a 
few decaying churches, relics of the short and great Cromwellian 
government of Scotland, there were no voluntary dissenters to 
be found. Now, including the churchmen who are theoretically 
Voluntaries, there is some plausibility in the claim made for them 
that they are nearly half the Scotch. Voluntaryism has stirred up 
in the pious laity of the Kirk a passion for ecclesiastical power, by 
showing them every day one or another of themselves turned by 
dissent from being a nobody in the national church to be a some- 
body in the secession and congregational churches. I*rom dissent 
the pious poor win the self-respect inspired by power. : 

This passion for spiritual power, aided by scriptural convictions 
and the democratic progress of civilization, has expressed itself 
variously in the Kirk. Its first aspect was one of war to extermi- 
nation against the aristocratic dominancy in the Church. ‘The Rev. 
Dr Andrew Thomson raised the ery, ‘ Abolish patronage.” 
The Voluntaries, stimulated by the movement of the Evangeli- 
cal party, cried, “Separate Church and State.” All over the 
land Anti-patronage and Voluntary societies spread themselves. 
Speeches and pamphlets innumerable have given expression to the 
conflicting opinions and common and unquestionable democratic 
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tendency of Scottish thought. To maintain their ground against 
the Voluntaries the leaders of the Evangelical party were compelled 
to proclaim loudly the independence of the Kirk; and to satisfy 
the passion for power in the people, they, of necessity, advocated 
the restriction, and generally the abolition, of an absolute aristo- 
cratic power in the appointment of ministers to parishes. Seeing 
that the people have a most effectual veto, which they can put at 
pleasure on a clergyman they dislike, by refraining from going 
to hear him—that they had only to step into the nearest meeting- 
house to gain much more than the power of electing and reject- 
ing their own spiritual teacher—Lord Moncrief, a man high in. 
the esteem of his country, and Dr Chalmers, the greatest of living 
Scotchmen, with a foresight and wisdom to which history will do 
justice, introduced to the General Assembly a measure, declaring 
the intrusion of a presentee on a parish a violation of the consti- 
tution of the Church, and requiring Presbyteries, in all cases, to 
give effect to the principle by making the dissent of a majority 
of the male heads of families, who are communicants, a fatal bar 
to the ordination and induction of the presentee. ‘This measure 
was the Veto Act. 

Prior to the enactment of this measure great changes had 
been wrought in Scotland. Evangelicism had been invigorated 
by the revival of Puritanism effected by Whitefield and Wesley, 
and by the reaction against the selfish, sceptical, and material phi- 
losophy of the last century, a reaction represented in England by 
Coleridge and in Scotland by Chalmers. Most of the clergy had 
quitted doubt and imbibed faith, and were rapidly forsaking the 
patrons for the people. The Scotch Burgh Reform Act, by send- 
ing Whig elders to the Assembly, gave the Evangelical party and 
the Veto Act a decided majority in 1834. Formerly, a Presbytery 
was obliged to ordain a presentee if nothing valid could be prov~+ 
against his learning, orthodoxy, or character. The Veto Act adas 
another qualification—acceptableness. We are now among the 
breakers of the existing and raging controversy. Upon the merits 
of the antiquarian disputations regarding the Veto Act we cannot 
enter, contenting ourselves with the remark which a volume might 
be written to confirm, that, as appears to us, both parties of dis- 
putants seem right and wrong, according to the institution whose 
will they interpret. ‘The Moderates seem right when they ex- 
pound the intentions ef the State and its statutes—wrong when 
they insist on their views being a faithful expression of the spirit 
and constitution of the Church. The Evangelicals, successful 
when they concern themselves with the Kirk and its usages, 
apparently fail when they presume the acquiescence of the civil 
power. Each party understands the institution it represents. 
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But the civil statutes contradict the ecclesiastical standards. 
Though ‘ The Confession of Faith’ declares the power of the 
Church to * set down rules” for the admission of presentees, seve- 
ral acts of Parliament require that the presentee be taken on trial 
if nothing can be said against his doctrine, literature, and life. 
The Church has power to legislate, yet is required to disregard 
her own laws. With an ample right of legislation on the quali- 
fications which shall entitle candidates to collation to livings, the 
Kirk cannot adduce an act of Parliament requiring the civil courts 
to recognize and obey the rules she sets down. 

According to the Moderates, the Church, when she enacted 
the Veto, went beyond her powers, and embodied, principles no- 
where recognized in her constitution, and inconsistent with the 
idea of Presbyterian government. ‘They think it gives up pow- 
ers to the people which the clergy ought to have, according to 
the scriptural constitution of a Church of Christ; and, that a faith- 
ful and efficient ministry, every way fit for their flocks, might be 
better secured by other means. ‘Lhe constitutional ‘‘ieory of the 
Kirk shares the power of making a licentiate a pa...h minister 
between the patrons who have the presentation to the civil bene- 
fice, the clergy who have the collation to the spiritual office, and 
the people who hold the right of call to the pastoral oversight of 
the parish. Of course they cannot all be dominant ; one power 
must over-ride the others, or two of then, by working into each 
other’s hands, must make the third an empty and pithless form. 
From 1711 to 1834, the call was the ceremenial and the presen- 
tation the sovereign thing, because the clergy sided with the 
patron. Prior to 1711 and since 1834, the clergy and the people 
made the will of the people the efficient thing—anciently by a 
scrupulous regard to the objections of the heads of families, and 
at present by constituting their dissent, a fatal bar to the presen- 
tation. 

The Moderates do not plainly state their own real proposi- 
tion—that it is better for the interests of religion and man- 
kind that the clergy side with the patron than with the peo- 
ple, and make, thereby, the presentation a sovereign and the call 
a ceremonial thing, in the process of turning a licentiate into 
a’ parish minister. ‘The clergy, the communicants, and the 
patrons, as they know well, cannot all be supreme, and yet they 
shrink, as a proposition, from the principle, which really is the 
core of the cause they espouse. Great over old laws and over- 
tures—sharp and ready in their inferences from this chapter and 
that—and forcible in their denunciations of popular caprice and 
demagogue power, they shirk the demonstration of the superior 
fitness of the aristocracy for wielding, by. an alliance with the 
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clergy, a dominant though controlled power in the appointment 
of ministers. Led by their aristocratic passions, they call the 
supposition, that the alienation now going on of the upper classes 
in Scotland from the Kirk is caused by a sense of lessened im- 
portance, base and ungenerous. ‘They can see how, in patrons, 
alienation may come, because the Kirk forsakes their idea of what 
she ought to ce But, regarding the motives of the people, their 
theme is the lust of importance. Eloquent on the popular de- 
fects, they are silent respecting the patronate capacity in spiritual 
affairs. 

Of course the Moderates have not seen the necessity of taking 
this ground. Nor have they a living man among them who, by 
his published works, has shown the ability and boldness needful 
for the framing of such anargument. It isa deeper thing than talk 
about legalities and acts and cases. But the intellectual great- 
ness of Moderatism is no more. Literary Europe knows Chal- 
mers and M‘Crie; but of Cook and Mearns and others, undoubt- 
edly able, learned, and excellent men, the only places which can 
be said to have heard of them are such out-of-the-way nooks of 
learning as St Andrew’s and Old Aberdeen. They represent the 
eighteenth in the nineteenth century, and are great only in their 
acquaintance with effete ideas. They have little moral weight. 
An — of the Scottish aristocracy, their views of Church 
affairs, are held by the superiors they serve, and hence, in the 
House of Lords and in the Tory constituencies, they apparently 
wield an influence which, in fact, belongs to the nobles, who are 
likely soon to find them of little use in securing the votes of elec- 
tors. In the General Assembly the Moderates are in a minority, 
equivalent to 140, in the House of Commons. To a declaration 
of Moderate principles for the adjustment of the difficulties of 
the Kirk, the names of 260 ministers and about 800 elders were 
recently signed, while, in less exciting circumstances, an Evan- 
gelical one had previously obtained the signatures of 383 minis- 
ters and 2,254 elders. ‘There are about 1,250 ministers in the 
Kirk. The Moderates are now, not more than athird of the 
whole office-bearers. Among the communicants, the Mode- 
rates are proportionally fewer, but they consist of the wealthier 
classes. The Moderates are strong in the Press. Their 
masters are best able to support, buy, and write newspapers. 
The Tory journalists, who belong to the aristocracy, care only 
for the Church as their tool, and when she takes a position of her 
own, and seeks to limit lordly power in spiritual things, they be- 
come her enemies. A large proportion of the Liberal papers 
favour their side, as they know very well the — to be 
had from serving the interests of the rich while gratifying the 
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passions of their Radical and Voluntary subscribers, and there 
mingles with this perception of advantage much conscientious 
narrowness regarding the path of duty they ought to pursue. 
The Non-intrusionists are simply the majority of the members 
of the Kirk; they are not a majority of the Scotch. Respectin 
the redistribution of the power of making a preacher a settled 
minister, which they demand, their views are very various, some 
of them being conservatives of patronage, and wishing merely to 
give the Church courts a power of deciding finally on the whole 
merits of any case of settlement; others claiming the popular 
election and rejection of all ecclesiastical office-bearers as a Scrip- 
tural and Christian right. The chiefs generally hold the former, 
and the working classes the latter, of these extreme opinions. 
The war-cry which would rally all their strength would probably 
be the Repeal of the Act of 1711. Of the numbers of the Non- 
intrusionists in the Scotch constituencies we have scarcely the 
means of forming a guess. Many of them are staunch Reformers. 
What was called reaction against reform in Scotland really con- 
sisted in the calling forth by the-voluntary controversy of the 
Conservative opinions, and by the bestowal of places on Roman 
Catholics, of the Protestant feelings of the Presbyterians, who 
are again thrown upon reform courses, and made to display 
movement purposes by the difficulties of their beloved Church. 
When the separation of Church and State was demanded, they 
saw a point they had to defend in common with the Tories. By 
the elevation of Papists, the bigotries they had inherited from 
their forefathers were roused, which made them so far the enemies 
of the Whigs. By siding with the Kirk, the Whigs are convinc- 
ing them that they are not the friends of Popery and Voluntaryism. 
The Vetoists are weak in journalism. ‘Their newspapers are 
few and recently started; and though several of them are 
quite equal to the best of their rivals in talent and moral spirit, a 
deficiency in newspaper power really means a want of the power 
of creating that public opinion which it is the humbler function 
of Parliament to embody and enact in laws. However, their 
political position is a strong one, as, like the Whigs between the 
‘Tories and the Radicals, they occupy the place where power 
naturally resides. ‘The Non-intrusionists have divided the ‘lories 
lately at St Andrew’s and Aberdeen ; and as they are now tho- 
roughly alienated from them, their accession to the ranks of the 
Whigs, if the latter are prudent, will more than restore the strength 
to the Government which it has lost in Scotland since the passing 
of the Reform Act. Against the Whigs, the Vetoists were not 
fitted to be so powerful as they certainly will prove, now they 
are thoroughly roused against the Tories. ~ 
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The Veto Act took its absoluteness from the presentation. 
Patronage is no longer dominant. During the six years which 
have elapsed since 1834, the working of the act has been to give 
the people more power than many of its framers intended. Ac- 
ceptableness to the communicants is now the sovereign thing for 
making a licentiate a pastor. Legalities of several sorts, it is true, 
are still with the patron—the Court of Session and the House 
of Lords back him with legal forms, decrees, rebukes, interdicts, 
and what not, but both his and their power in this matter is dead 
and gone—the people will not call, the clergy will not ordain 
his disliked presentee, and the men have to be born yet who will 
be bold enough as a Government, in these Chartist times, to ob- 
trude him on a reclaiming congregation by the progging of bay- 
onets and the imposition of the holy hands of the red-coat apos- 
tles of a physical-force gospel. During the last six years, the 
efficient thing for making a licentiate a pastor has been the will 
of the people, expressed not indeed in a call, but in a veto. For 
six years the people of the Established Church of Scotland have 
really, if not formally elected their own spiritual teachers, in various 
instances, by direct popular election, and in almost all by the pa- 
tron making out a list of licentiates who have in turn preached 
before the congregation, and then the majority of heads of fami- 
lies have, by their votes, selected their man. In the parish of 
New Machar, near Aberdeen, for example, the other day the 
po nominated twenty candidates, thirteen of whom preached 

efore the people. Cards, with the names of the candidates on 
them, were put into a box by the electors or the heads of families, 
and the nominee and candidate who had most votes is the accepted 
minister. ‘The administrators of the Crown patronage, and of 
the patronage of the burghs, and almost all the lay patrons among 
the lairds themselves, have, by similar expedients, in one way or 
another, made the will of the people the efficient thing in the 
settlement of ministers since the enactment of the Veto, by the 
General Assembly. Little more than fifty years ago Burns 
could write in this fashion :— 


“Oh! a’ ye flocks o’er a’ the hills, 
By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells, 
Come, join your counsel and your skills 
To cowe the lairds 
And get the brutes the powers themsels 
To choose their herds—” 


And now the ridiculous idea has been a reality for years, and restored 
several congregations of Seceders to the Church, and increased her 
practical efficiency, inward purity, and vital prosperity. The Mode- 
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rates see this change of power. Voluntaries and Radicals indeed 
scoff at the Veto as a mockery of the rights of the Christian peo- 
ple, but the clear-headed chiefs of the Moderates, who can dis- 
tinguish, because their masters feel the difference, between legali- 
ties and realities, perceive that the Veto makes the will of the 
people, though in a negative shape, what the will of the patron 
was—the effectual thing in settling pastors, and effects, however 
clumsily, a transfer of vast ecclesiastical power from lordly to 
popular hands. It “ cowes” the lairds, it empowers the “ brutes.” 
To Radicals and Voluntaries we say, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, open your 
eyes, the cards at New Machar were not the bayonets of 
Muckhart.” 

Of course the aristocratic party have tried to regain the power 
they have lost. Lord Kinnoul presented Mr Young to the 
parish of Auchterarder, and the heads of families vetoed him. 
The clergy refused to take him on trial, because the requirements 
of the Church respecting the call of the people, an indispensable 
preliminary to ordination, had not met with compliance. Mr 
Young went to the Court of Session and House of Lords, asking 
them to obtain him both the civil benefice and the spiritual office, 
the stipend and the cure of souls. The civil courts found that 
the ecclesiastical courts were bound to take him on trial, as 
nothing had been alleged against his doctrine, literature, or life, 
and they were not obliged to recognize the legislation of the Kirk : 
in these circumstances the General Assembly resigned the bene- 
’ fice, manse, glebe, and stipend, into the hands of the Court of 
Session, for the behoof of Lord Kinnoul and Mr Young—and 
obeyed thus the civil authorities in the matter within the civil 
jurisdiction. But the spiritual office is out of the range of their 
powers. 

To judge whether a presentee ought to be tried and examined 
is a spiritual affair—it belongs to a province beyond the margin 
of the civil jurisdiction. Here the ecclesiastical owe no obedi- 
ence to the civil judges. When the House of Lords told the 
General Assembly to take Mr Young on trial for ordination, 
the civil court issued a decree which the spiritual court could not, 
according to its constitution, obey. Besides, Mr Young had 
been tried by preaching before the people and found deficient 
in acceptableness. ‘The constitution of the body, on whom 
obedience is obligatory, is the definition and limitation of the 
obedience possible to it. Had the Church courts tried Mr 
Young farther, the ecclesiastical judges would have outraged 
the ecclesiastical law. Obedience of contradictory law is impos- 
sible, and on this point the civil contradicts the ecclesia stical law. 
Among the herd of lords, however, last session, the outcry of 
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resistance to the law was very popular, as they somehow think 
the law, them, and therefore the general prejudice,—whether the 
solitary voice which, in distinct words, conveyed an allusion to it 
to their ears, was marked by the musica elocution of 8 ane 
the sharp Buchan-tones of Aberdeen, or the smart Edinburgh 
twang of the erudite Dalhousie,—infallibly expressed itself in a 
chorus of cheers. The rebellion of the Kirk is a fine pebble to 
pelt the Evangelical party withal; and they richly deserve a few 
hits; their forsaking of their old friends has been, so far ‘as 
Scotland is concerned, the reaction which encouraged in tlie 
Tories the pelting disposition. 

The Tory spirit of boldness and hope, which the Evangelical 
party themselves, evoked in Scotland, sought to recover its lost 
power from them in several other ways. ‘The Auchterarder case 
was accompanied by the reprimand of the Presbytery of Dunkeld, 
at the bar of the Court of Session by the Lord President, for 
disobeying an interdict, a sort of injunction obtained by a vetoed 
presentee. In the parish of Daviot, Inverness-shire, a majority 
of the heads of families were interdicted from vetoing. And, to 
crown all, the Tory effort in favour of retrogression produced 
from the great northern locality of Moderatism the defiance of 
Strathbogie and the bill of Lord Aberdeen. Now, all these liti- 
gations, rebukes, interdicts, collisions, and crushing bills, come 
directly from the reactionary spirit of ‘Toryism which the Evan- 
gelicals themselves raised—the cowed lairds of 1830, when the 
Reform spirit was in the ascendant, would not have dared any 
such career. But the Evangelical party fought the battles of 
Toryism against reform on national education, on the Irish 
Church, and by striving in Church Extension to crush Dissent, 
by mere stone, lime, and money power: they have their reward. 
The Evangelicals—following a chief, who, though undoubtedly 
of the most splendid gifts and acquirements as an ecclesiastic, a 
philosopher, a theologian, an orator, and of the most excellent 
and loveable character as a man, is behind his age on civil ques- 
tions—led by Dr Chalmers, whose ideas as far as they are con- 
cerned on civil questions between Aristocracy and Democracy 
place him, not in the van of civilisation with Guizot, Carlyle, 
‘Tocqueville, and John Mill,—not even abreast of it with the 
* QUARTERLY’ reviewers, who denounce “the false standard of 
social rank” in this country,—but back into the feudal ages, 
or along with the few reverential serfs still to be found in 
Surope;—the Evangelicals have—let them ponder it—com- 
mitted the suicidal blunder of damping the Reform spirit which 
declared their right of legislation in 1690, and gave them their 
numerical ascendancy in 1834; and they have fostered into 
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courage, and almost strength, the spirit of aristocratic sovereignty, 
which, in the days of the Stuarts, lorded it in blood over the heri- 
tage of their God, and yesterday frowned themselves down into 
the dust of scorn in the Court of Session and the House of Lords. 

The Strathbogie Presbytery have pursued their career of de- 
fiance of their ecclesiastical superiors with the direct and open 
encouragement of the whole a ory party, from Dr Mearns and 
Dr Cook inclusive, to Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. 
When the private correspondence of our day shall find its way 
into the press, the connexion between the + ory chiefs and the 
Strathbogie contumacy—and, as their motives, the fresh hopes 
springing from the ‘reaction,”—will be manifest and undis- 
guised. Of course the patronage party saw the gain which 
would come to them from getting a Presbytery or inferior local 
Church court, to give the dominancy back again to the present- 
ation. They divided the Church against herself. A Mr Edwards 
was presented to the parish of Marnoch and vetoed: his call, 
though he had been three years assistant to his predecessor, was 
signed by but one parishioner, a publican, whose inn the people 
deserted in consequence; and of 300 heads of families on the 
communicant’s roll, 261 dissented. ‘The Presbytery then threat- 
ened the dissentients with what is called the ‘ declaration ” 
against caballing, and made the people, though the accusation 
against them was withdrawn, meet four times to take it, and after 
all, told them they did not mean to put the declaration. ‘The 
Synod of Moray, a provincial Church court, superior to a Pres- 
bytery, told the Strathbogie Presbytery to reject the presentee. 
They did not do it. ‘The General Assembly, the supreme 
Church court, told them to reject him. They didit. An accept- 
able preacher, in consequence, got the second presentation. ‘The 
Court of Session, however, gave the first presentee an interdict 
to the settlement of the second, and not an order to take him 
on trial, but a declaration that they were bound to do so; a 
decree, disobedience to which would have subjected the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogie to no civil penalties whatever. The General 
Assembly had referred the case to the Commission, a sort of com- 
mittee of the whole house; and the easy task laid on the Presby- 
tery was simply to do nothing, except report any change of 
circumstances to the commission. But the Presbytery disobeyed 
the Assembly by not rejecting Edwards, by not reporting to the 
Commission, by trying him after rejecting him, by proceeding 
themselves to determine what was to be done in consequence of 
the declaration of the Court of Session that they were bound 
to try him, and above all, by attempting to intrude a vetoed 
presentee ona parish. ‘They disobeyed an express order of the 
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Commission by prescribing trials to Edwards ; and after pro- 
mising to report to them, by telling the Commission they 
would not report and would not obey. Each of the men who did 
all this had at ordination, solemnly vowed “to submit him- 
self, willingly and humbly, in the spirit of meekness, unto the 
admonition of the brethren of his Presbytery, and to be subject 
to them, and all other Presbyteries and superior judicatories of 
the Church, where his lot should be cast.””’, The Commission sus- 
pended them from their office, as the only means of keeping them 
from proceeding with the ordination of the vetoed and rejected 
presentee, and as a due punishment for their disobedience, ren- 
dering them thus incapable of preaching, baptizing, or adminis- 
tering the communion. Besides petitioning Parliament, and 
having themselves described by Sir R. Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
as martyrs to civil obedience, the seven suspended ministers of 
Strathbogie got an interdict, prohibiting all preachers of the Kirk 
from officiating in their parishes. ‘This interdict the Commission 
ordered several licentiates habitually and regularly to violate, 
and set it distinctly at defiance by specially deputing Dr Gor- 
don, (under whose ministry the civil judges generally sit,) and 
seven distinguished ministers, to preach the gospel in the 
prohibited parishes. Seven Moderate clergymen deliberately 
break the ecclesiastical, and seven Evangelical clergymen delibe- 
rately break the civil, law! Such is the fact. But there isa wide 
difference in the kinds of disobedience. ‘The seven Moderates 
are an ecclesiastical court, breaking the laws they had to admin- 
ister, and scouting the authority settled over them by their own 
ordination vows. ‘They are inferior authorities, who choose to go 
out of their way to set at nought the orders of their direct 
superiors in favour of parties with whom they had nothing to do, 
but whose will they like better than their sworn duty. ‘The 
seven Evangelical clergymen are merely supplying the destitution 
caused by Church censures at the bidding of the authority con- 
stituted for the purpose. Still the Civil Court says they are liable 
to penalties for doing this sworn duty—penalties which hang over 
them, dependant only on the courage of the suspended seven. 

A few days ago, the Commission, by an immense majority, pro- 
ceeded, according to the usual course of proceedure, to libel the 
seven Strathbogie men, a step which is the direct preliminary to 
deposition. Meanwhile the civil power is carrying matters with 
a high hand. As according to the Presbyterian ceremonial an 
elder in Strathbogie was holding the cup of commemoration for 
the purpose of dispensing the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, a 
low harpie of the law served him with an interdict, which pro- 
hibited him from proceeding with this sacred rite. 
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The bill of Lord Aberdeen was another of the efforts of the 
Aristocracy, prompted by the spirit of reaction, to recover the 
power taken from them by the Veto Act. ‘The ‘Tories planned a 
combined movement. While the Presbytery of Dunkeld was 
rebuked to deter others from obeying the Church, the Presbytery 
of Strathbogie set the example of disobedience, and steadily did 
the Earl of Aberdeen proceed, first, in trying under every assu- 
rance of giving them all they wanted, to get the Evangelical 
party into his power; and next, under the cover of constant 
announcements in the Tory papers, that he was about to drop his 
bill, in committing, by divisions upon it, the House of Lords 
against the Church of Scotland. 

Lord Aberdeen practised a diplomatic trick on Dr Chalmers. 
The ecclesiastical chief said, “ Let the Church courts reject 
the presentee on the mere dissent of the people, irrespective 
of the value of their reasons.” ‘*I will enable you to do that, 
though their reason should be a hatred of red hair,” promised the 
politician, and then made some inconsistent remarks which the 
generous and satisfied ecclesiastic thought misapprehensions and 
mistakes, ready to vanish before explanation. But a lawyer on 
the Kirk Committee thought otherwise. Mr Dunlop, as secre- 
tary, therefore, wrote, asking Lord Aberdeen whether he in- 
tended to give the Church courts a iberum arbitrium, a full power 
of rejecting the presentee on the merits of the whole case, 
however frivolous the reason of the dissentients might be. Lord 
Aberdeen replied, “He did,” after consulting with those with 
whom he usually acts—the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel—accompanying the clenching assertion, however, with com- 
plaints to Dr Chalmers of the strange misconceptions and unplea- 
sant pertinacity of the committee and Mr Dunlop. ‘The lawyer 
then promised “a favourable consideration” of the bill. 

Let us try to clear up what this Aberum arbitrium really is. 
It seems a clerical power. It is. But how acts it on the power 
of making a licentiate a pastor? Why, by making the mere 
dislike, the frivolous dissent of the heads of families fatal to the 
presentation ; their will, and neither a clerical nor a patronate 
one, is made the sovereign, absolute, insurmountable thing. A 
clerical form is the bulwark of the people’s will. ‘The Church 
courts gain only an executive power of fulfilling and securing 
the efficient, dominant power of the communicants. About 
where this dominant power should be all the battle is, and the 
clergy, who had, in 1834, wrenched it from the patrons, and gave 
it to the dislike of the people, without reasons, in 1840 insisted 
that the popular dislike shall have it still, however frivolous their 
reasons. Yet it is squeaked the clergy want to lord it over the 
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people themselves at the very moment when, before all eyes, the 
people wield the lordship itself as the gift of the clergy, who, 
while charges of selfishness are dinned in their ears, find them- 
selves denounced as rebels, as unscrupulous, and dishonest in the 
House of Lords, exposed to imprisonment in Strathbogie, and 
rebuked at the place of shame in the Court of Session, for un- 
selfishly transferring spiritual power from the aristocracy to the 
democracy of Scotland. 

The bill of Lord Aberdeen reached Dr Chalmers wrapped up 
in a perfume of flatteries, but there was no /iberum arbitrium in 
it. Curiously had one feature in the character of Dr Chalmers 
misled Lord Aberdeen. ‘The earl seeing the ecclesiastic abase 
himself before mere rank, clearly took him for a toady and a tuft- 
hunter. Now in the Presbyterian chief seeming obsequiousness 
is real reverence; he holds ideas of aristocracy which were 
understood, though now they are not, in days when Bacon 
addressed James I asa God, and two players apologised to two 
earls for seeking their notice of such “ trifles” as the works of 
their comrade, William Shakspeare. 

Had the fawning and lowliness not come from principle, Lord 
Aberdeen would have succeeded with Dr Chalmers as he did with 
Dr Muir, and a majority of the Church thus obtained, there 
would have been an end of the popular and a return to the 
patronate dominancy in the appointment of ministers. When 
all the Kirk committee thought they were sure of their wishes 
from the diplomatist, he urged it upon them to abolish the Veto 
in the first instance, without waiting for what he was to give 
them instead, his liberum arbitrium. But Dr Chalmers and Mr 
Dunlop would not budge from the security of the dominancy of 
the dislike of ‘the people. On introducing his bill Lord Aber- 
deen spoke so confidently of the support it would receive, that 
many persons thought he had made sure of Dr Chalmers. He 
thought so himself. His bill, by leaving open an appeal to the 
civil courts, only empowered the ecclesiastical to reject a disliked 
presentee for reasons satisfactory to the civil authorities. It gave 
a liberum arbitrium to the civil courts. ‘The difference it made 
was just that of aristocratic instead of the present democratic 
dominancy over the process of making a licentiate a minister. 
The committee soon took their part. Dr Chalmers denounced 
the bill in the Assembly, and proclaimed his disappointment and 
surprise. Lord Aberdeen then explained the inconsistencies 
which Dr Chalmers in his innocence thought mere misapprehen- 
sions, arising because the earl had not been blessed with an 
ecclesiastical education, to mean that he never would give the 
Church courts a liberum arbitrium, and never intended to enable 
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them to reject a presentee absolutely, even though the popular 
objection should be to the thickness of his head instead of the 
redness of his hair. These inconsistencies were the trick which 
the lawyer saw through. Foiled in his efforts to get the Kirk to 
give up theVeto for his promised liberum arbitrium—his melodi- 
ous bird in the bush,—baffled in his efforts by blandishments to 
seduce Dr Chalmers,—and menaced with the gathering wrath of 
the great majority of the clergy and people of the Kirk,—Lord 
Aberdeen still pushed forward his bill, encouraged by the Lords 
and the Tory chiefs, and if the majority of the Commons had been 
of his party, or had the Whigs been the enemies of the Kirk, it 
would now have been the law of the land. But the ministry, by 
their opposition, crushed him. ‘They saved the Kirk and the 
popular dominancy. Utterly bereft of hope, the discomfited 
schemer at last withdrew his bill, and losing temper, by accusing 
his Presbyterian correspondents of unscrupulousness and disho- 
nesty, compelled—Chalmers,—Dunlop,—and Gordon, names 
invested with something like sacredness in the imaginations of 
almost all Scotchmen, in succession, to show their countrymen 
and his that he said he would give them what he did not give, 
and tried to get them to deprive the people of the Veto on the 
faith of an equivalent which he promised and never intended to 
furnish. ‘The exposure has been made, and the replies of Lord 
Aberdeen have been a mixture of insolence and equivocation, 
which reminds the reader of the Police reports.* 

Scotland has learned from this specimen that Tory legislation 
will ever be, whenever they have the power, merely an effort to 
take back from the people what was given them by the spirit of 
Reform. Told by the Church in her General Assembly that 
they were destroying her, still they tried to clutch their last 
power. Icebound in the Erastianism of other days, without the 
mental freedom which seeks the best practical good irrespective 
of creeds, ignorant of the alphabet of statemanship—the moral 
elements of their country, and thinking that the stream of civili- 
zation is running backwards, the ‘Tory chiefs have not a glimpse 
of insight into the age in which they live, and therefore seek to 
supply the wants of the nineteenth out of the ideas of the 
eighteenth century, and to satisfy Dr Chalmers in 1840, propose 
a measure which would have delighted Dr Robertson in 1770. 
Great party chiefs, but not statesmen, the Tories have followed 
the aristocratic passion for power, heedless though the gratifica- 





* We recommend the Liberals of Aberdeenshire to place a copy of Mr 
Dunlop’s pamphlet in the hands of every elector in the county ; it alone will 
shake the power of the Gordons. 
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tion of it should tend speedily to muffle in silence the church- 
going bells of the best of European ecclesiastical establishments. 
They sought cunningly to destroy popular power in the Kirk, 
obeying the instincts and passions of their party, reckless though 
their success would be the downfal of a thousand Normal 
schools of order and authority. 

Why they did so is very clear. The Perthshire election 
gave an Intrusion candidate a larger majority than any Tory 
had ever had since the Reform Act. Whig friendship to the 
Kirk kept more Dissenters from voting for them than. it 
brought Non-intrusionists over to them. And at that pre- 
cise time the leaders of the Evangelical party rested securely 
on the Tory promises. Thus gaining few new friends, the 
Whigs lost many old ones. The Tories saw the Church of 
Scotland under an aspect of exceeding weakness. The aristo- 
cratic and the democratic powers of Scotland determinedly set 
against her, the Dean of Faculty and Mr Duncan Maclaren 
alike attacking her claims, the Peerage and the Seceders, the 
Earl of Dalhousie and the Rev. David King, with the same ar- 
guments often, and always with a common end, setting them- 
selves to oppose and thwart and degrade her. Knowing the 
offence the Whigs gave to thousands of their old supporters by 
saying a good word for the Kirk, they did not expect that the 
Government would oppose their measure for the restoration of 
patronage. Nor did they then think the Whigs could oppose them 
successfully. At no loss for the opinions of a considerable 
number of Parliamentary Radicals against the Kirk, and having 
the best disciplined and most unscrupulous of all political parties 
under them in the Commons, with the Lords at their nod, no 
wonder the Tory chiefs saw the patronage dominancy once more 
within their grasp. But Dr Cooke, the leader of the Presby- 
terians of Ulster, convinced them that they could not have the 
support of all their party in the Commons, Scotch Tory candi- 
dates found their canvassing hopeless while the bill proceeded, 
and some members trembled for their seats if it was carried, and 
therefore, doubts whether Radical support would enable them to 
triumph over these things, being joined to the heavy blows of the 
Government opposition, the Patronage Restoration Bill was with- 
drawn for the session, and now lies couchant, waiting the advent 
of a Tory parliament and a'‘Tery administration. The first hour 
of Tory ascendancy in the Legislature will quicken it into life. 

We cannot think the Radicals and Voluntaries will be able long 
to maintain their opposition to the popular dominancy in the ad- 
mission of ministers. ‘Their leaders, among whom party hatreds 
prevail, will not be able to persuade their people now, when the 
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Evangelical party have thrown themselves on the old well-known 
Anti-patronage passions of the Scotch, that the struggle is merely 
for clerical power. Radical and Voluntary journals indeed avow 
the most sordid motives for their opposition to the Church, but 
these motives will never actuate men like Relph Wardlaw of 
Glasgow, and John Brown of Edinburgh,—-men who have no 
superiors a the recipients of the princely revenues of the 
Episcopal bench,—men who, had they devoted their great talents 
to the bar of either Scotland or England, would, to a moral cer- 
tainty, have left to their families rank, title, and fortune, instead 
of reaping from Voluntaryism only a pittance which can never 
stifle the fear lest those dear to them and left behind them should 
want. The stamp of devotedness has given form to the lives 
of these men and others almost their equals among the Volunta- 
ries, and however journalists may avow low reasons for their 
opposition to Anti-patronage, they will not try to keep the 
Church corrupt to destroy her, nor seek to make her unpopular 
for fear she should harm them. 

The Voluntaries cannot be Vetoists. As Voluntaries their 
duty is to show to all men the difference between a church 
and a parish, the short-coming of a Veto, the unscriptu- 
ralness of patrician nomination, and the insufficiency of an 
independence of the Church on the State which is not financial 
as well as judicial. Let them teach these views everywhere ; 
let them never compromise them; but they will permit us to 
suggest that besides being Voluntaries they are also Scotch- 
men and Christians ;—Christians who think that the Evangelicals 
are and the Moderates are not furthering the gospel,—and 
Scotchmen who hold that the moral and spiritual welfare of their 
country are more important than Voluntaryism, which, in this 
case, is merely the pecuniary independence of the Kirk. Even 
the Veto, as we have shown, though it comes short of what the 
Voluntaries think quite right, contains the essence of it, because 
it makes the wi// of the communicants, though not the only, the 
efficient thing. Again, as practical citizens they are bound to 
help the nearest practical good of the community. When the 
Voluntaries will help nothing less than their own ultimate idea 
of what is quite right they commit the folly and dereliction of 
duty of the -Chartists who, thinking nothing but universal 
suffrage altogether perfect, oppose every man who comes short 
of it. Were every man to help only his own ideal end the re- 
sult would be anarchy. All you can do for Voluntaryism is to 
preach it—legislation is far from it. ‘The essence of the right 
thing is in the Veto, it is still more manifestly present in the 
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abolition of patronage; seize,” therefore, the essence, and make 
the form complete as fast as you can afterwards. To take the 
essence of popular election when you cannot get both the essence 
and the perfect form is a higher and more immediate duty than 
lies on you, to cry out for all you want. The heart, core, and 
essence of popular election by the Church members is, that they 
shall get a pastor they like. Now, by being able to reject every 
one they do not like, the Vetoists secure this end. ‘The differ- 
ence is only one of form between rejecting the disliked and 
choosing the liked. Vetoism is reprobation; Voluntaryism 
election; and though it may be said election is not reprebation, 
it cannot be maintained that reprobation does not amount, when 
it ceases, to election. But now that the Evangelical party have 
gone against patronage, as their position compels them to do, the 
final settlement is likely to be something more complete in form 
and direct and effectual in purpose than the Veto. 

As for the argument that, by claiming independence in making 
ministers the Church breaks faith with the State, it is open to 
many answers. The Kirk has always made the claim, and the 
State has repeatedly acceded to it. Every compact almost that has 
ever existed betWeen a Church and a State has recognised this 
very claim. Though there were many quarrels about it, the Church 
of Rome constantly stood up for it. Every English bishop can re- 
fuse the spiritual office, and withhold the ratification of the presen- 
tation. ‘There is no collective breach of faith in saying to the State, 
asthe Kirk does, “ If these are your terms, we do not wish the good 
things of glebe, manse, and stipend on these terms, take them, 
and let us be free ;” far less is there any individual immorality in 
such conduct. To seek new conditions is nota breach of faith 
in an alliance of this sort, which just differs from a treaty by im- 
plying that the terms are to be altered whenever the parties 
choose. ‘The bond of faith says a majority on either side may 
alter it, since they have already done so several times, especially 
in 1711. Independence in everything regarding the spiritual 
function is contained in the denial of the Royal supremacy. 
That you are constitutionally to seek to alter a compact of this 
sort is as obvious in it as that you are to obey it. Historically 
we do not find, it is true, that the Kirk has, in former times, made 
the claim for herself and the people, precisely as she now makes it, 
but the claim substantially, in one ‘iepe or other, she has never 
relinquished. It is embodied in her procedure, conspicuous in 
her standards, and shines out from her history. ‘The difference 
in the shape of the claim ought to recommend her to the Volun- 
taries, as now there is nothing of aristocratic and little of clerical 
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and more of popular power in it. We are not asking them to 
sign the Engagement—the Covenant of 1840; but we are cau- 
tioning them against weakening the Reform cause in Scotland by 
opposition, sullenness, or neutrality. We are not urging the Volun- 
taries to forsake the Voluntary for the Anti-patronage principle, 
butto do all they can for both—preach both and help, both declaring 
that they befriend the one as a step, a partial good, a mitigation of 
evil, the other as their idea of right. ‘The reasons we adduce go the 
length, we think, of showing that the Voluntaries ought actively 
to assist the Anti-patronage movement. What we have replied 
to have been reasons for withholding active help—for the present 
conduct of the organs of the Scotch Voluntaries, in reviling and 
opposing the Evangelical party, we know of no reasons to which 
it would be necessary to furnish replies to the noblest and most 
devoted of the Evangelical Dissenters of Scotland. But even 
the sordid Voluntaries wrong themselves when they oppose the 
Church in her self-reforming efforts. If, by sulkily refusing to 
vote for Whig Anti-patronage men, they let into Parliament ‘Tory 
friends of Church Extension, they will find that, though the Evan- 
gelicals may not get the Abolition of Patronage from a Tory 
Government, they will get the ability to plant an Extension 
Church by the side of every meeting-house in Scotland. We de- 
cidedly opposed Church Extension; we cordially help Anti-patron- 
age. And may we whisper to ears accessible to such motives only, 
that the Whigs are not likely to be able to settle the difficulties 
of the Kirk without compensating the patrons, a circumstance 
which may find the Evangelical party a better use for their money 
than in trying to crush Dissent by mere pocket power. Deep 
folly is in the fancy, that the success of Dr Chalmers will injure 
anything worth caring for in Voluntaryism. His idea of a Na- 
tional Church is that of an Independent and Voluntary Church,* 
which consents to take money for work done from the State, and 
will take nothing else. When this idea is law, may not 
Scottish thought draw the inference which only the other 
year an American endowed church drew, namely, that Presby- 
terianism prospers best on the Voluntary principle? ‘Truth is 
according to the Voluntary in his principle; does he think his 
countrymen will believe in it less as they approach it nearer? To 
him this argument ought to be strong—to us this one is stronger. 
By the success of the Evangelicals, not only in erasing Patronage 





* It is only in Scotland that taking money from the State is thought 
to constitute the distinction between a Voluntary and an Established 
Church. 
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from the statute book, but merely in keeping up Non-intrusion, the 
entire character of the studies of all the Theological students in 
the Church will be changed from an aristocratic to a democratic 
character. Formerly they looked to the patrons, now they will 
look to the people—then, they cast themselves into a lordly, in 
future it will be into a popular mould. A bright thing this, for 
the struggling talent and genius of the humbler classes! A blessed 
thing this, for it consecrates the revenues of the Church in reality 
to the poor! ‘To us it seems the Voluntaries ought greatly to 
rejoice in a change which makes their brethren in the Church one 
with them in their tendencies and one with them in their work. 

We cordially sympathise in the hatred of Radicals to what 
they mean by a parson—an incarnation of tithes. But we have 
no fears for free thought, and we do not hate Evangelicism though 
we love democracy Popular power in churches is not favourable 
to the immutability of systematic creeds, being too accessible to 
every breath of speculation. When scepticism was the spirit of 
the age in the last century, the Dissenting Churches were no 
more exempt from it than were the National Churches. To our 
friends in Scotland, who think the Evangelical party will make 
it too hot for any independent thinker to live in it, we say,—and 
we have agreed with them too often and too cordially to address 
them otherwise than respectfully,—calm your fancies ; when the 
upper classes are against Evangelicism, because it is against them, 
inquiry will not be less free and the ‘* cutty-stool” will not be 
revived. Let us do the good turn of the hour. Weaken the 
Tories by dividing them. Dr Chalmers has discovered that the 
Tories are as bad as the Whigs; his followers find they are much 
worse. The Anti-patronage bond is an Anti-Tory thing. When 
every minister in Scotland, instead of being the patron’s creature 
is the people’s choice, whatever dignity Ecclesiastical power now 
gives the Aristocracy will then belong to the Democracy of Scot- 
land. 

Few things have played so great a part in doing good 
to men as has been accomplished by the principle, strange 
to this generation, called the Independence of the Church. 
Three great nations died and left four bequests of priceless 
value to their heirs. ‘The bequests were not material, they were 
ideal things, and were not of less, but of more value on that 
account—they were the ideals of Beauty, Free Thought, Organi- 
zation and Self-sacrificing Love. With one exception, few things 
more weak than these things can well be imagined; seemingly, 
they have no force of any physical kind inthem. Art and Logic, 
the spirit of the Beautiful and the faith of Evidence, were be- 
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queathed to Modern Civilization by Greece,—Rome left com- 
bination in towns and armies,—and Judea, the altogether divine 
and holy ideal of the Infinite, of Brotherhood, and Crucified 
Love. Hordes of strong, fierce, cruel, crafty savages, to whom 
all these ideal things were unknown and hateful, tried for upwards 
of a thousand years to crush them, and would have buried them 
in blood but for one protector—the Spiritual Independence of 
the Church. But a narrow Protestantism sneers, “ This was the 
Church of Rome, the Popish doctrine of Theocracy, the scheme 
of the ambitious Hildebrand, the Spiritual Supremacy of the 
Pope.” To be sure it was. And fruitful as the morning sun- 
light of blessings to Europe was this claim of Spiritual Supremacy 
on the part of the Church of Rome, since it mitigated judicial 
torture, defined the rights of property, and abolished slavery in 
Christendom. It was to the weak from oppression, and to art and 
science from barbarism, a City of Refuge. To the preservation 
by the Church, of the ideal of the Beautiful, we owe, not to name 
less worthy men, Dante and Michael Angelo— 


“Until the beauteous union came at length, 
Of Tuscan fancy and Athenian strength ”— 


in William Shakspeare. ‘The margin line dividing spiritual from 
civil power, this circle of enchantment was as a wall of fire 
around civilisation in the middle ages. Modern Democracy, if it is 
not mere irreverence and disobedience—a compound of two hateful 
things—is the right of the fit, or fair play to talent. Now Inde- 
pendence enabled the Church to maintain legitimate superiority— 
that of God’s gifts in men against illegitimate superiority—that 
which comes from those to whom a man is related and by whom he 
was begot. This doctrine, springing from the equality and brother- 
hood of Christianity—the direct off-shoot of the all-importance of 
personal qualities peculiar to the Gospel, this sweet and noble idea, 
the life, soul, glory of Democracy, is contended for by Chalmers 
in a small way, as it was upheld against Imperial power by Hilide- 
brand, with far greater talent anda noblerarena. You appreciate 
Independence when in certain forms. You praise the Reform- 
ation, which was the Independence of the national Churches 
against the central Church in Europe. When your reading of 
English History tells you that Europe owes religious toleration, 
that blending of Greek free thought with Christian charity—to 
the Independents and Oliver Cromwell, you have only to trace 
the matter a step to find that they got toleration by carrying the 
doctrine of Ecclesiastical Independence further than other reli- 
gionists. You say Dissent has done good; Dissent is Spiritual 
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Independence. You admire Napoleon as the armed Apostle of 
Democracy ; he inherited it from the Church. The parsons 
taught it to the Philosophers; you admire it in a dissertation, 
why not ina creed? Scotch preachers may be further from your 
sympathies than aspiring soldiers and statesmen, but the principle 
of a clear stage to talent is not thereby changed. Devoted, by 
your profession of Radicalism, constitutionally, to help the pro- 
gress by which, during the last seven centuries, the poor have 
grown stronger and the rich have become weaker,—by which the 
few have been gradually lowering, and the many rising, in 
importance,—the duty lies upon you of assisting the Scottish 
people to keep and perfect the power in the appointment of their 
ministers; which the Clergy have nobly wrung from the Aris- 
tocracy of Scotland. R. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Prato: Tue Apotocy or Socrates, THE CriTo, AND PART OF THE PuzDO; 
wit Nores From STALLBAUM, AND SCHLEIERMACHER’s IntRopucTioNs.—A LIFE 
or Socrates, by Dr G. Wiggers. Translated from the German, with Notes. 
Both published by Taylor and Walton. 1840.—The youth of this country, 
who are accustomed to devote so large a portion of the time employed in 
education to the partial and imperfect acquisition of the learned languages, 
have hitherto received little encouragement to attend to any but the least 
useful parts of ancient literature ; and school-books intended to facilitate the 
study of even the easier parts of the writings of Plato are still almost a desi- 
deratum among us. This deficiency the little publications now under review, 
so far as they go, are a laudable attempt to supply. The portions of Plato 
which are selected are those which are, on reasonable grounds, believed to 
contain the authentic particulars of the trial, last days, and dying moments 
of Plato’s great master, Socrates. To these the editor has not only added 
the introductions which that great scholar and divine, Schleiermacher, pre- 
fixed to them in his translation of Plato’s works, but has also published in 
a separate volume a short life of Socrates, by a Dr Wiggers, of Rostock. 
This piece of biography is interesting, because whatever relates to Socrates 
must be so; but Dr Wiggers cannot be denied to be somewhat of a “ Philis- 
tine,” as well as (what was less to be expected) occasionally at fault in his 
knowledge of Athenian institutions. Thus he represents the Council of 
Five Hundred as the product of popular election, whereas it was really 
chosen by lot. This oversight leads Dr Wiggers to undervalue the undeviat- 
ing consistency of purpose, characteristic of Socrates. To have held any 
office which was the result of election would have been inconsistent with 
his avowed principle of abstinence from public affairs; while to accept and 
discharge functions which devolved upon him by lot, and were therefore 
compulsory, was the necessary consequence of that other principle no less 
righ ly adhered to by him, of inflexible obedience to the laws; a principle of 
which his refusal to make his escape from prison (the subject of the ‘ Crito’) 
was so noble an example. Whoever knows what Grecian society was (or 
indeed any society consisting of an active and spirited people, in an imper- 
fect state of the social union) is well aware that lawlessness, in such a society, 
is the prevailing mischief, the great moral and political danger to be com- 
bated against; and that the duty of obedience to lawful authority, even 
when unjustly exercised, is a principle to the assertion of which the best of 
men might not unworthily make the voluntary sacrifice of that life, which 
he had already perilled in opposition to the very same power when éllegally 
exerted, and which he was so often called upon to lay down at the same 
bidding for the comparatively petty interest of some frontier dispute. 

To Dr Wiggers’s rather meagre and by no means philosophical performance, 
the editor has added the life of Socrates by Diogenes Laertius, in the 
original Greek, and a reprint of Schleiermacher’s excellent dissertation ‘ On 
the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher,’ translated (and originally published 
in the ‘ Philological Museum’) by the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, whom we 
may now with exultation designate as Bishop Thirlwall. The editor's own 
notes, though sparing in number and for the most part only quotations, are 
not the least valuable part of the book. We cannot help quoting from one 
of them a noble passage of the great historian Niebuhr, in vindication of 
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the Athenian Demos. For the translation of this passage the English 
public are also indebted to Bishop Thirlwall, whose ‘ History of Greece’ 
is throughout conceived in a kindred spirit :— 

“ Evil without end may be spoken of the Athenian constitution, and with 
truth; but the common-place stale declamation of its revilers would be in 
a great measure silenced, if a man qualified for the task should avail himself 
of the advanced state of our insight into the circumstances of Athens, to 
show how even there the vital principle instinctively produced forms and 
institutions by which, notwithstanding the elements of anarchy contained 
in the constitution, the commonwealth preserved and regulated itself. No 
people in history has been so much misunderstood, and so unjustly con- 
demned as the Athenians; with very few exceptions, the old charges of 
faults and misdeeds are continually repeated. I should say, God shield us 
from a constitution like the Athenian! were not the age of such states 
irrevocably gone by, and consequently all fear of it in our own case. As it 
was, it shows an unexampled degree of noble-mindedness in the nation, 
that the heated temper of a fluctuating popular assembly, the security 
afforded to individuals of giving a base vote unobserved, produced so few 
reprehensible decrees; and that, on the other hand, the thousands amon 
whom the common man had the upper hand, came to resolutions of suc 
self-sacrificing magnanimity and heroism, as few men are capable of except 
in their most exalted meee | even when they have the honour of renowned 
ancestors to maintain as well as their own. 

“T will not charge those who declaim about the Athenians as an incurably 
reckless people, and their republic as hopelessly lost, in the time of Plato, 
with wilful injustice, for they know not what they do. But this is a strikin 
instance how imperfect knowledge leads to injustice and calumnies; an 
why does not every one ask his conscience, whether he is himself capable of 
forming a sober judgment on every case that lies before him; a man of 
candour will hear the answer in a voice like that of the genius of Socrates. 
Let who will clamour and scoff; for myself, should trials be reserved for 
my old age, and for my children, who will certainly have evil days to pass 
through, I pray only for as much self-control, as much temperance in the 
midst of temptation, as much courage in the hour of danger, as much calm 
perseverance in the consciousness of a glorious resolution which was un- 
fortunate in its issue, as was shown by the Athenian people, considered as 
one man. We have nothing to do here with the morals of the individuals: 
but he who, as an individual, possesses such virtues, and withal is guilty of 
no worse sins in proportion den the Athenians, may look forward without 
uneasiness to his last hour. 

“The ancient rhetoricians were a class of babblers, a school for lies and 
scandal ; they fastened many aspersions on nations and individuals. So we 
hear it echoed from one declamation to another, among the examples of 
Athenian ingratitude, that Paches was driven to save himself by his own 
dagger from the sentence of the popular tribunal. How delighted was I 
last year to find, in a place where no one will look for such a discovery, that 
he was condemned for having vielated free women in Mitylene at its cap- 
ture. The Athenians did not suffer his services in this expedition, or his 
merit in averting an alarming danger from them, to screen him from punish- 
ment. 

‘* The fathers and brothers who, in the epigraph of the thousand citizens 
who fell as freemen at Cheeronea, attested with joy that they did not repent 
of their determination, for the issue was in the hands of the gods, the 
resolution the glory of man,—who conferred a crown of gold on the 
orator by whose advice the unfortunate attempt had been made which cost 
them the lives of their kinsmen, without asking whether they were pro- 
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voking the resentment of the conqueror,—the people who, when Alexander, 
fresh from the ashes of Thebes, demanded the patriots, refused to give them 
up, and chose rather to await his appearance before their walls,—who, while 
al who flattered or feared Philip warned them not to irritate him, condemned 
citizens to death for buying slaves that had fallen into the hands of the Ma- 
cedonians by the capture of Greek cities which had been hostile to Athens ; 
the people whose needy citizens, though predominant in the assembly, re- 
nounced the largess which alone afforded them the luxury of flesh on a few 
festivals, though on all other days throughout the year they ate nothing but 
olives, herbs, and onions, with dry bread and salt fish,—who made this 
sacrifice to raise the means of arming for the national honour ;—this people 
commands my whole heart and my deepest reverence. And when a great 
man * turned away from this noble and pliable people, though certainly it 
did not appear every day in its holiday clothes, and was not free from sins 
and frailties, he incurred a just punishment in the delusion which led him to 
attempt to wash a blackamoor white ; to convert an incorrigible bad subject 
like Dionysius, and through his means to place philosophy on the throne in 
the sink of Syracusan luxury and licentiousness; and in the scarcely less 
flagrant folly of taking an adventurer so deeply tainted with tyranny as 
Dion, for a leas and an ideal. A man who could hope for success in this 
undertaking, and despaired of a people like the Athenians, had certainly 
gone great lengths in straining at gnats and swallowing camels.” A. 


Knicur’s Encrisu Crassics: Bacoy’s Essays.—Gotpsmitn’s Citizen oF THE 
Woriv.—The form of these cheap reprints of our standard literature is 
deserving of notice. The size of each volume is exactly that which is best 
adapted for the convenience of readers—a happy medium between the small 


duodecimo and large octavo. The type also is clear, and the price unex- 
ceptionable—two shillings for a work of 210 pages, printed in close double 
columns. H 


THE DRAMA. 


GLENCOE, OR THE Fate oF THE Macponatps. A Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By J. N. Talfourd, Esa.—It has been the object of the talented author, in 
this play, rather to allow the catastrophe “‘ to be felt as affecting the fate 
of an individual family, than to exhibit it in its intended horrors.” This 
was at least judicious ; but to our minds the massacre of Glencoe, however 
ingeniously treated and subdued in the description, is a subject of much 
too revolting a character for the drama. In reading one of the blackest 

ages of history, where treachery lurks under the garb of friendship, and 

ospitable welcome is repaid by wholesale murder, we feel, that if the facts 
could be fully depicted to our imagination as they occurred in their naked 
reality, the mind, instead of —s in a fit state for the enjoyment of a 
dramatic representation, would be overpowered with a mingled sense of 
horror and disgust. To heighten our appreciation of all that is great and 
good should be the aim of the poet, and to effect this object it is not neces- 
sary to bring virtue into — contrast with the most monstrous of all 
crimes that have ever disgraced or degraded human nature. To do this is 
either to inflict pain, or to familiarise the mind with images which it would 
be better should never be presented to its contemplation, or to weaken 
the faith which is essential to dramatic effect ; for however well attested 
may be our facts, the mind refuses to reason upon, or to be interested 
about them, when they appear to be in violation of all general rules. 





* Plato. 
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The play opens with a scene between the two sons of old Macdonald. 
The account of the origin of the mistrust felt by Macdonald towards 
Halbert is rather obscure, and the sudden change in the firm resolve of 
the latter, in consequence of Moina’s denunciation, is not calculated to 
raise our estimation of his character. A request refused to a dying father 
is granted suddenly out of terror to a superstition. Halbert’s proposal to 
my the aged Macdonald when he may be “waiting the last chill of 
slowly freezing death,” is couched in terms inflated and unnatural. It 
was a thing to be done, not talked of in such set and measured phrases. 


* At earliest dawn 
I'll search each caverned nook,” &c. 


The second act introduces us to Helen, who, at first sight, would seem to 
sympathise with Halbert in his fondness for rural pleasures and attachment 
to his native home. She is made to observe,— 


* There’s not a day but bears 
Some blessing on its light,” 


and beautifully describes the rareness of the sun-beam, and the broom, and 
the hare-bell, as giving them a higher value by investing them with a 
larger share of human sympathy. 

Again, Halbert hears the voice of old Moina, and here the contrast be- 
tween the superstitious terrors of an over-heated imagination, indulged 
in darkness and solitude, and the cheerful sights and sounds of daylight, is 
well conceived. : 

In Halbert’s soliloquy after the first interview with his brother, the 
beautiful thought which the poet has had in his mind is obscured by the 
highly artificial language in which it is couched :— 


“ O blessed star 
Of morning, do you wait upon that cone, 
Whose whiteness mocks our marble, to renew 
The calm cerulean distance can impart 
To thoughts of earth’s brief streggion - 


The interview, however, in this act, between John and Alaster and Glen- 
lyon, may be cited as a favourable example of the general character of the 
Selene, which, on the whole, is simple, natural, and spirited. The act 
closes with the quarrel and reconciliation between the brothers upon the 
banks of Loch Leven, in which the ambition and love of glory of the one is 
finely contrasted with the veneration and retiring, but most noble and 
self-devoted character of the other. His reply to ces, who taunts him 
with his attachment to a cause now hopeless, is perhaps one of the most 
effective passages in the poem. 
“ Henry. Where is your cause ? 
Halbert, ————— In the soul, 

Which, ruffled by no hope to see it tower 

Again in this world, cherishes it still 

In its own deathless and unsullied home ;— 

That soul which, swelling from the mould of one 

Obscure as I, can grasp the stubborn forms 

Of this great vale, and bend them to its use, 

Until their stateliest attributes invest 

With pillared majesty the free-born thoughts 

Which shall survive them. Even these rocks confess 

Change and decay ; 

but mighty truths, like those 
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On which our slighted cause was based, shall hold 
Their seat in the clear spirit which disdains 

To sully or resign them, undisturb’d 

By change or death :—they are eternal, Henry !” 


The third act opens in the quarters of Glenlyon. It is supposed that a 
fortnight has elapsed, during which the soldiers have been partaking the 
rude but hearty hospitality of the fated clan. Humanity endeavours, but 
in vain, to assert its rights in the breast of the stern disciplinarian Glen- 
lyon. 

, ‘¢ Each pressure of the hand will make our work 
Harder and darker ”’— 


He adds— 


‘** But you shall find me constant to obey 
The simple law of duty.” 


Helen confesses her love for Henry to Lady Macdonald, and the happi- 
ness his return has caused in her bosom. Lady Macdonald asks re- 
proachfully— 


“ Have you then felt 
Those years so heavy you have help’d to make 
So light to me?” 


“When I said so, 
I was most thankless. Pardon me, sweet lady ; 
But when, with Henry, I recal old times, 
I look across the intervening years 
As a low vale in which fair pastures lie 
Unseen, to gaze upon a sun-lit bank 
On which my childhood sported, and which grows, 
Near as I watch it.” 


Searcely, however, can we forgive Helen for her preference of one so 
heartless over the noble-minded Halbert, and both the hero and heroine 
are unavoidably lowered in our estimation through the defective construc- 
tion of this part of the plot. Halbert has failed to inspire affection in the 
gentle companion of his solitude, the sharer of his joys and sorrows, and 
of his highest and holiest theaghts, and Helen has failed to appreciate the 
elevation and tenderness of his character. Thus both are placed by the 
poet in a false —— and made the sport of weaknesses which destroy 
our respect and sympathy for their higher qualities. 

The denouement in the fifth act is faulty in the extreme. Even Halbert 
almost provokes our contempt, and Henry and Julia sink far belowit. Hal- 
bert of course resigns all claim upon Julia, but not till the last moment, when 
he can do so with the most theatrical effect. Henry, ignorant of his inten- 
tion, and instigated wholly by revenge, betrays his brother and his clan into 
the hands of Glenlyon; (the poet thus adding the crime of fratricide to the 
natural horrors of the catastrophe ;) and Julia, instead of having her eyes 
opened to see the wretched being she loves in his true light, almost justifies 
the treason of his conduct with the selfish excuse— 


“ It was for me.” 


With all, however, the defects we have noticed, and others which we pass 
over, the play has great beauties; but Sergeant Talfourd is capable of 
better things, and we counsel him, in his next effort, to select a worthier 
subject for the inspiration of his muse. C. L, 
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Lectures oN THE Dramatic Literature oF THE AGE oF ExizaBeTH. By 
W. Hazlitt. Third edition. Edited by his Son. Templeman. 1840.— 
Hazlitt was one of the acutest thinkers and most agreeable writers of his 
day, and therefore one of the best critics. He laboured under the general 
disadvantage of Englishmen, viz. ignorance of the philosophical principles of 
art and of those universal canons which, drawn from the sel mind, from 
the riches of art, and from a consideration of the exact limit which the ideal 
can realise owing to the imperfection of materials, has quite other footin 
than that of the school of Boileau, Du Fresney, Bossu, or Addison, an 
which has turned out quite other critics in the persons of Winckleman, 
Lessing, Nargler, Goethe, Schiller, Solger, the Schlegels, Tieck, &c. But 
Hazlitt was a very acute man, and had a tolerable knowledge of the subjects 
on which he wrote; and he was gifted beyond almost any man with the 
power of putting his impressions on paper in a picturelike manner ; these 
rendered him a most valuable though imperfect critic—true and fine as far 
as he went, and only imperfect because he saw but one or two phases of the 
object before him. These Lectures, therefore, we consider to be one of the 
most valuable reprints which could be made, and they are in capital time as 
companions to Mr Moxon’s edition of the Poets. It is the fashion, as he 
remarks, to speak with veneration of old English literature ; but the homage 
we pay to it is more akin to the rites of superstition than the worship of true 
religion. Our faith is doubtful; our love cold; our knowledge little or none. 
We now and then repeat the names of some of the old writers by rote, but 
we are shy of looking into their works. We have now a good many of their 
works before us, and Hazlitt to chat pleasantly, critically, and deeply upon 
them with us,—for these Lectures partake more of the character of exceed- 
ingly sagacious talking than deliberative criticism. The same remark ap- 
plies to his ‘ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.’ The introduction, in which 
he treats of the causes affecting the spirit of the age of Elizabeth, is full of 
sound and suggestive remark. And when he comes separately to treat of 
the poets, we are struck with his keen relish, hearty appreciation, and 
graphic delineation. ‘The work is got up in a very neat style, and we hope 
the undertaking will be sufficiently profitable to Mr Templeman, or to 
Hazlitt’s son, whoever the interested party may be, to enable him to re- 
gem the whole works in this form. The scattered essays on art, with 

is exquisite picture galleries, would form a rare volume for the artist — 
critic. 


Tue Works or Beaumont anv Fietcner, with AN Inrropuction. By 
George Darley. 1840. Moxon.—The appearance of these two goodly 
volumes must be looked upon with gratitude and delight by all lovers of the 
drama and of poetry. They are the latest of the series of re-issues which 
Mr Moxon has so admirably, and in such good taste, and in perception of 
the wants and tendencies of the age, undertaken ; and which we hope will be 
commercially profitable, so that he may continue them, adding Webster, 
Marlowe, Deckar, Middleton, &c.; thereby forming a complete dramatic 
library. Of the merits or demerits of Beaumont and Fletcher this is not 
the place to speak; our present business is with the edition and its Introduc- 
tion. Of the unqualified praise we have to bestow on the undertaking there 
is still something to be deducted on the score of fext. The editor, however, 
is not responsible—then who is? The text is that of Weber's, and full of 
blunders, some of them to be rectified without any recondite learning, or, 
indeed, without any great trouble and diligence—we mean errors of metre 
which the ear alone detects at an instant: thus, to open at random, p. 369 
of vol. i— 

“ Melitus.—How, sir? 
Gasp.—And what doth add some delight more.” 
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Now we ask any reader conversant with these poets, if they were the men 
to have written such a barbarism as the above? Their ears musical to a 
degree, and their absence generally of inversion, refute it; read ‘“ some more 
delight,” and it is not only metrical, but saves the clumsy inversion. We 
have no space to add further examples. 

Of the introduction we are bound to speak highly; it is by far the best of 
the series, and is, with all its short-comings, what it professes to be—an 
introduction; it leads the reader into the domain of the poets, and this is an 
important point. A critic objects to Mr Darley’s not entering into an 
elaborate panegyric of his authors, and though admitting that he cannot 
altogether dissent from Mr Darley’s criticism, yet thinks that such objections 
as he puts forth are out of place in an editor. This we conceive to be the 
most false, pernicious, and enervating of errors; it is sacrificing truth to 
rhetoric—fine writing to fine judgment. For what do we want aman to give 
us his opinion? surely to guide us. But what result can ever be evolved 
from a rhetorical panegyric except a false admiration of the critic’s powers ? 
Raving (senseless and undistinguishing from its ignorance), about the old 
dramatists we meet at all corners of the dusty highway of literature, but 
judgment sits lone in solitary cells, and is not so easily got at; but if judg- 
ment be anywhere necessary, itis in the introduction to a poet’s works. It 
is abundantly known that, before we can rightly appreciate the work of a 
bygone era, we must know something of the historical element from which 
it was evolved; to test a Shakspearian drama as a production of to-day 
would lead us into lamentable errors; to complain that Raphael has not the 
colouring of a Titian or a Rubens would be the same; in judging we must 
learn to judge as one of that period would have judged, and to facilitate this 
is the editor’s task. Wedo not say that Mr Darley has altogether done 
this, but he has been nearer the mark than his coadjutors, and if his criticism 
is not masterly or deep, it is very judicious, sensible talking upon them, 
not without its worth ; nay, in the present state of criticism in England, we 
should say it was a good specimen. His observations on versification are 
mostly admirable, and show a rare knowledge of the subject. Had the 
writer of the ‘Essay on Dramatic Versification,’ in the Monthly Chro- 
nicle for May, seen this introduction previous to printing his results, he 
would no doubt have modified some of his opinions, and we may say the 
same of Mr Darley, had he seen the essay referred to. It isa wide subject; 
—the ground is untrodden, and will repay the ploughing up. Let our dra- 
matic readers turn their attention to it. 

We must content ourselves with one extract from this Introduction on the 
subject of Theatric talent as distinct from Dramatic, in which he awards 
the superiority in the former to Fletcher :-——“ Fletcher’s liveliness, bustle, 
his easy-flowing, ear-catching language, felicitous jumble of piquant details, 
are sure to titilate a mixed audience, though they would often fatigue a 
reader; while Shakspeare’s plays, represented as written, would oppress 
such an audience under the load of their intellectuality, and put half 
of it to sleep or to flight. But in skilful and nice conduct of his plot, in 
harmonious combination of effective circumstances, in poetical (not to 
speak of moral decorum) clear development of characters, omnipotent com- 
mand over the passions, ubiquitous insight into nature, Shakspeare has 
almost every pretension, Fletcher almost none. Now these, and not the 
other, are the supreme theatrical qualities, evince true artistic knowledge 
of the stage. Shakspeare catered for the popular taste, Fletcher pandered 
to it, without thought or reck whether it was vicious or not. The one would 
have raised his audience to him, the other lowered himself to the audience. 
Shakspeare knew what the stage required—Fletcher what the spectators. 
Public intellectual taste has perhaps always a teudency to decline, and it is 
the proper business of writers to counteract this.” L. 
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EDUCATION. 


Home Epvcation. By the author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 
Jackson and Walford. 1838.—A brief abstract of this work, which is 
worthy of its author’s reputation, is all that our space will permit. It is 
not intended to advocate home education in all cases, but rather to aid pa- 
rents who may already have the wish and the means to give such an educa- 
tion to their children. It deals, however, not with methods, but principles, 
and will afford no guidance to unreflecting readers. It treats directly of 
early intellectual education, and only incidentally of moral and religious 
culture. 

A home is taken to mean a place where the number is not too great for 
the intimacy and usages ofa family, and where the government rests rather 
upon affection than upon law. The latter is one of the advantages of home 
education. ‘The others are adaptations to individual capacity —freedom from 
established usages—and retarded development. Upon the principle of 
retarded development, or slow culture, with reference to very remote results, 
the whole system is based. The author thinks that “a quiet, firm, indivi- 
duality, a self-originating steadiness of purpose, a thoughtful intensity of 
sentiment, and a passive power, such as stems the tide of fashion and frivo- 
lous opinion, belong as their ordinary characteristics to home-bred men,” 
especially the self-taught. A mixture of such men with the school-bred 
majority, in whom the kindred habits of tyranny and submission do not 
cease with their school days, must tend nth te preserve free thought and 
speech amongst a people. 

A necessary condition of the author’s plan is family happiness, springing 
from the deep fountain of moral and religious feelings. He requires also a 
pecuniary competence, and attaches much importance to a country residence 
as affording, amongst other advantages, the means of activity without undue 
excitement. In the children there must be sufficient warmth of affection to 
secure perfect obedience. Love on the part of parents must be such as 
steadily to pursue the remote welfare of its object. A teaching taste, the 
gift of nature, is highly desirable, as well as a tact in the management of 
children, which, though in harmony with the laws of mind, is to be intui- 
tively perceived, not learnedly acquired. This happy tact may resolve itself 
into “a quick perception of the train of their (children’s) ideas at any mo- 
ment, and a facility in concurring with the stream of thought,” which may 
be then directed. 

The author treats separately the «ras of infancy, childhood, and youth, 
ending about the sixth, eleventh, and seventeenth years respectively. In 
infancy, during which the growth of the brain takes place, and even during 
childhood, our first care should be for the welfare of the animal economy. 
Happiness at this period is to be promoted, not by anxious interference or 
perpetual novelty, but by leaving the little being to the joyous exercise of 
his own conceptive power, which from the rudest materials—a crooked stick 
or a handful of pebbles—can draw inexhaustible felicity. Nature provides 
for the expansion of the infant faculties. We have to exclude all but the 
gentlest and most natural excitements. Without reading or learning to read, 
which are both dangerous, a child may be morally and intellectually alive 
at five years old. The stimulating infant school systems and exercises for 
the senses, may be useful for the neglected children of great towns, but 
otherwise the advantage is questionable of so sending “the soul outward 
toward its perceptive consciousness as to imbue it with the organic sensi- 
tiveness of the lynx, the hare, or the spider.” Where there is an intelligent 
mother, “ the sparkling flow of desultory intercourse which, while it is little 
more than prattle on the one side, is on the other a pointed, playful, but 
well-aimed rejoinder,” is education enough for young children, 
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It is not in the season of stated lessons, but “in the play-ground, and 
abroad, and at table, that the vivifying communion of minds” will take 
place. Children’s first books should not contain generalised abstracts of 
science, but bits and crumbs from the table of philosophy, merely as mate- 
rials for the spontaneous working of the faculties. Poetry is intellectuall 
and morally useful, and the kind which children choose is “that which, wit 
a light descriptive brevity, brings the familiar aspects of the visible world 
before the fancy, and that also which is simply and briskly narrative, and 
which is enlivened by turns of humour, and deepened by just moral senti- 
ments, and especially by touches of pity.” All this would accomplish much ; 
but the author would even affirm that “the period of infancy has passed 
auspiciously if only the cheek be ruddy, the eye sparkling, the sympathies 
prompt and kind, and the habit of implicit obedience thoroughly formed.” 

Intellectual culture is usually intended either to conclude about the fif- 
teenth year, or to be extended seven years further. In the latter case the 
principle of repression is still to be observed as far as the twelfth year. 
During this period the fragmentary knowledge of infancy becomes connected; 
reflex ideas and a keen insight into character appear, and require careful 
management. Home-bred children of twelve will be less childish and more 
child-like than school-bred children of the same age. Some means, like 
arduous field exercises, will be necessary to give them the spirit and insensi- 
bility to danger which others gain atschool. With girls a practical concern- 
ment with domestic affairs, and with boys a share in real business, involving 
regular and definite duties, would promote thoughtfulness and solidity of 
judgment. But the great trial of the home system is “ forming the habit of 
strenuous continued labour, impelled by motives that are seen and felt to 
be irresistible.” The remedy is not very clearly indicated. 


A chapter on ‘ Mental Diversities’ is full of interesting matter, and con- . 


tains in particular some judicious remarks on the education of common- 
minded boys. We can only advert to the rule of intellectual treatment for 
the more gifted, which is “to enhance rather than abate the peculiar mental 
character,” and to give the utmost advantage to the distinctive faculty. In 
the latter half of the volume the author gives an analysis of the mental 
faculties with a view to their culture. Passing over the senses as requiring 
none, he treats of the conceptive faculty, or that by which perceptions 
return in the absence of the object. This power, when vivid, gives vigour 
and clearness to the other faculties, and by enabling us to repeat in our 
minds the consciousness of others, forms the basis of the moral system. 
The varied aspects of nature, the pictorial results of science, and the images 
and tableaux of history, are the food for this faculty. The way to instil the 
moral of such glimpses of history is at choice moments, and when the mind 
is made plastic by emotion, “ to drop the word or two of practical influence, 
to enounce the single re well-digested sentiment which, by its natural 
affinity with the excited feelings,” shall combine itself with the facts. The 
descriptive part of language is to be acquired in conjunction with the exer- 
cise of the conceptive power, and in a way which would give both command 
of expression and keenness of observation. Extemporaneous narrative, the 
use of fiction, and drawing from real objects, should have place in the culture 
of the same faculty. 

The perceptions of resemblance are to be excited by different objects 
having a likeness, as the trunk of a fly and the trunk of an elephant, and 
the perceptions of analogy by analogous operations, as the social labours of 
ants and of men. A cotemporaneous analysis of the language, expressing 
those perceptions, would pave the way to a knowledge of mind. Thus, b 
the exercise of the intuitive faculties, the mind would be stored with a wealt 
of ideas of things and their relations—the elements of abstraction and rea- 
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soning. Into the culture of those higher powers, which is to be conducted 
in a different manner, the author does not enter, but hints an intention to 
do so at a future season. : 

Such is a meagre and imperfect sketch of a work distinguished in a high 
degree by originality of thought and force of expression. It may sometimes 
offend a sober taste bya fanciful conjecture or a far-fetched illusion, and it con- 
tains positions to which we cannot assent, but it is a most valuable contri- 
bution to educational knowledge, and a sign that the subject is engaging the 
attention of ourablest minds. A work on moral and religious culture, from 
the same source, would be a boon to society of no ordinary value. 

L. L. 

A TREATISE ON THE PuystoLocicat AND Morat ManacuMent oF Inrancy. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. 12mo. Simpkin and Marshall. Edinburgh. 
1840.—If the highest place must be assigned to the original discoverer, 
the next rank is assuredly due to the promulgator of important truths, 
and we can name no person who has laboured more effectively than 
Dr Combe in rendering the laws of health intelligible and popular. 
Much as he has already done, he is not yet weary of well doing, but 
has produced another work as worthy of extended circulation as its 
predecessors. Dr Combe’s chief aim in the present treatise is to pre- 
sent a more comprehensive and systematic view than is usually met 
with, of the principles by which infant management ought to be directed. 
This is not a work of anatomy—it is not a doctor's book (though many 
doctors would do well to read it) but a work which will exhibit clearly to 
any person of common understanding the main causes of health and sick- 
ness in children. It is no juvenile ‘Buchan’s Domestic Medicine ;’ for the 
author is rather sceptical of the possibility of converting a parent into a 
physician by reading a book. We are certain, however, that the general 
perusal of it would render many a physician’s visit unnecessary, and exclude 
a host of apothecaries. We have only space at present to name the heads 
of the subjects treated on, which will be sufficient to show the nature of the 
work. Great mortality in infancy—sources of disease—delicacy of constitu- 
tion—influence of the mother on the health of the child—on the constitution 
of the infant at birth—what a nursery should be—management of the 
infant immediately after birth—of food—of a nurse—of cleanliness, exercise 
and sleep in infancy—management of teething and weaning—moral manage- 
ment of infancy. It is scarcely necessary to add that these subjects are 
explained in the lucid manner which always distinguishes the writings of 
the author. G, 


Tacitus : GerMaNtIA, AGRicoLta, AND First Book oF THE ANNALS. 
Taylor and Walton. London: 1840.—The chief feature of this edition of 
Tacitus is the meritorious one of publishing the explanatory notes in 
English. ‘ Jn the happiest days of our life,” as the days of boyhood and 
school-time are called, all grammatical difficulties were smoothed for us 
only through a passage of barbarous words, more rugged than the difficul- 
ties themselves. Our Doctor looked suspiciously on any notes at all, and 
woe betide him who sought explanations in his mother-tongue instead of 
barbarous middle-age Latin. But our Doctor is departed, and his soul is 
spared the anguish of — classics with English notes. Those of the 
edition before us are translated from Ruperti, Passow, and Walch; and 
there is an interesting and useful translation, ‘ De vita, Scriptis, ae Stilo 
Taciti, written by Bétticher. In other minor points, this edition is 
brought out in a very careful and complete manner. 


A New Latis Derectus, By Alexander Allen. Taylor and Walton, 
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Upper Gower street.—The principal feature in this Delectus is that the 
pupil’s acquisitions in grammar are, as he proceeds, continually turned to 
account in translating and composing Latin. ‘The rules are by this means 
made more intelligible to him, and he is led to feel an interest in them, 
derived from the experience of their utility. The plan appears to be very 
well carried out. Among some useful additions is a table of all the idioms 
which occur in the work. 

For the student of any of the modern European languages all this has 
long been done more fully. It is curious that the road to the classics only 
should have been left rugged and difficult. G. G. 

ImitaTIve ArT; OR THE MEANS OF REPRESENTING THE PictortaL APPEARANCES 
or OssEcTs, AS GOVERNED BY AERIAL AND Linear Perspective. By Frank 
Howard. Darton and Clark.—We know of no one who has done so much 
to smooth the difficulties of the art of drawing as the author of this little 
work ;—and to amateurs of all degrees of forwardness we can give no 
better advice than to possess themselves beth of this work and another 
by the same author, called the ‘Sketcher’s Manual.’ Mr Howard) does not 
give rules of art in merely technical terms, but very judiciously points out, 
by actual illustrations, the course to be pursued and to be avoided. Almost 
every other page of these works is covered with some excellent examples 
of the same objects shown in a picturesque and a contrary position. These 
books are best adapted for those who have already got some command over 
the use of the pencil. For a simple elementary juvenile work, none has yet 
appeared equal to that entitled ‘ Drawing for Young Children,’ published by 
Knight. C. 


Tue Science or Drawina, being a Progressive Series of the Characteristic 
Forms of Nature. Part I, Trees; Part II, Animals; Part III, the Human 
Figure. By Frank Howard, Author of the ‘Sketcher’s Manual,’ &c. &c. 
3 vols. 18mo. London: Pickering. — These little works are intended for 
persons who have made some progress in drawing. They exemplify the 
characteristic forms and differences of trees, animals, and the human figure, 
ina veryable manner. ‘The explanations are brief and clear, the lithographed 
examples are numerous, spirited, and characteristic, though rather small as 
drawing copies (for which, probably, they are not intended) ; and the price is 
unusually low for a work with many illustrations. We have not seen any 
treatise which, from its originality, execution, and price, is more worthy of 
study, by those who, having overcome the elementary difficulties of drawing, 
wish to proceed in a rational and methodical manner. G. 

Roto at Pray—Rotio at Work—Rott0’s Vacation.—These little works 
are a very acceptable present from America. They are by the celebrated 
Jacob Abbott. The matter consists of the ordinary events of a boy’s life ; 
nothing appears that is extravagant or exciting; yet the interest of the 
narrative never fails. The parts that strike us most are those in the two 
last works, which show, in a practical and entertaining manner, the differ- 
ence between play and work. In this respect we know nothing equal to 
them excepting similar portions of the works of Miss Edgeworth. To pre- 
vent mistakes, however, we must observe that Jacob Abbott is no admirer 
of those pattern children who exist in the pages of “ books for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of youth;” who are perfectly guiltless of play and 
noise ; who tear no frocks; soil no trowsers ; and evince the most implicit 
obedience and prostration of understanding. He knows that children are 
not men ; and never puts into their mouths those unnatural formalisms, so 
often found in children’s books, but which no boy ever uttered or could abjde. 
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We consider that these works, mixed with others, and with a still larger 
dose of exercise, active observation and fun, will be found no less valuable 
than agreeable to children: but we must protest against the notion so fre- 
quently adopted in practice, if not maintained in theory, that children’s 
books should confine themselves exclusively to'children’s actions. 


Tue Teacner’s Treasure. By Mrs Lamont. Third Edition. 

My Boy’s First Book.—Tue Boy anv THE Birps. By Emily Taylor ; 
with Designs by T. Landseer. 

Cuaruie’s Discoveries ; with Illustrations. 


Or these little children’s books, published by Harvey and Darton, Grace- 
church street, the most useful is the one we have placed at the head 
of the list, entitled ‘The Teacher’s Treasure.’ It is a first lesson book 
for teaching children to read, and having some extensive acquaintance 
with works of this kind, we have but little hesitation in saying, that up 
to the present time no book has appeared by the help of which the object 
can be more speedily effected than by this of Mrs Lamont’s. It proceeds upon 
the principle of selecting simple words, and repeating them again and 
again in each following sentence, until they are necessarily fixed in the 
memory. A cheap edition of this work for the use of infant schools is 
much required ; the price of the present (two shillings) will, we fear, con- 
fine it to families of the middle and higher class. 

‘My Boy’s First Book’ is not a book adapted for the first, but for the 
second stage of children’s progress in reading. It has the advantage of 
illustrations. 

‘The Boy and the Birds,’ and ‘Charlie’s Discoveries,’ are admirable 


holiday presents for children of the age of six or seven years, who have 
already mastered the elementary difficulties of reading. They are hand- 
somely got up, with superior wood engravings, and relate to natural 
history, a study for which children, under good teachers, early manifest a 
taste, and we know of none it is more desirable to encourage. H. 


Tue Intuminatep Arias or Scripture Geocrapny. C. Knight and Co. 
London, 1840.—Without a guide like the present Atlas, the geographical 
descriptions of the Bible are a dry list of hard and unintelligible names, and 
a cruel, lifeless study for young persons, whose heads are too frequently 
crammed with names of places, to which they attach no earthly idea but that 
of the rod and its terrors, and through which the Bible is made an object, not 
of love, but of hatred. These maps, which portray the physical and historical 
features in the geography of Palestine and the adjacent countries, afford the 
best means of converting the study of scripture geography from one of 
repulsiveness into one of agreeable interest. The bold manner in which the 
features of each map are marked in various colours, by Mr Knight's process, 
well adapted for this purpose, render them easily consultable by several 
persons at one time, and therefore admirably suitable for schools. The 
series extends to twenty maps, and they are sold at a school price. Cc. 


Letrers TO A CLERGYMAN, on the best means of employing funds for the 
Religious and Moral Education of the Lower Orders. By Mrs Hippesley 
Tuckfield. pp. 95. Taylor and Walton.—We are unable to do more than 
direct attention to Mrs Tuckfield’s ‘Letters to a Clergyman,’ although they 
contain m a small compass matter of the deepest import. She lays greatest 
stress on what is really of greatest importance, namely, training establish- 
ments for teachers, male and female. She adduces considerations of much 
force to show that the entire of education of females, and that of boys till 
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ten years old, may with advantage be entrusted to females. With respect 
to boys we feel considerable doubt, but experience alone can determine, and 
we shall be rejoiced if that infallible test proves Mrs Tuckfield to be right. 
To those who are about to establish schools for the poor we earnestly re- 
commend the second and fifth letters, as putting in the clearest light the 
necessity and the means of training teachers. The fifth letter, we believe, 
describes no ideal plan, but an establishment actually at work. It cannot 
be too often repeated that on this one point everything depends. 

Mrs Tuckfield makes a remark which appears to us a test of true insight 
into the subject of education. She says, in objecting to calling any schools 
Model Schools, “ We are all on a voyage of discovery. Weare but gradually 
ascertaining what objects we are in search of, and what the best means to 
reach those objects.” Those who think the best existing education the best 
age and that we only need its extension, may be very well-meaning, 

ut, if they had power, would be very mischievous persons. Mrs Tuckfield 
makes no such mistake. She would have the best teachers as ready to learn 
as to teach ; and without this, moral education, the object of objects, will be 
always as far off as it is at present. L. L. 
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Trvon, BuT Not oF ATHENS. 2vols. Saunders and Otley.—‘ Timon’ 
was written, we are told, “for our learning and our amusement.” It is 
not dedicated to “children pleased only with a plot which keeps their 
curiosity in play,” but to “ you, that in reading do not consider all thought 
to be superfluous.” Thus scared away, the listless novel reader is spared 
the fatigue of going beyond the first page. In truth, the book fulfils rather 
its didactic mission than any other—though it teaches less than it suggests. 
Men and women with different names are brought forward, whose only 
characteristic is to talk for the most part in one uniform strain of agreeable 
common sense. ‘The only individual in the book is the author, and he is 
far removed from common-place. Delamere, Clavering, rm. 
Timon, Ellen, Emily, have all the same welcome family Town, hey 
criticise, and discuss, and sympathise alike. The author has opened his 
eyes widely on all sides, and formed opinions for himself, which, if not 
very original, are generally very sound—on the arts especially. His 
**Timonism ” scarcely shows itself, except against the priesthood, for 
which he has very little respect. He talks much and liberally on politics 
—controverts Malthus’ doctrines on population—questions Paley’s theory 
of morals-—discusses very sensibly and at some length love, and the rela- 
tions between the sexes—places Byron in a far higher rank than Scott, 
and has something to say de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, which all 
may read with some degree of profit. Too many pages of the work are 
filled with correspondence and memoranda, professing to be authentic, and 
illustrating the Seostions treatment of Queen Caroline by George IV, 
which seem rather out of place. Cc. 


Benevora. C. Knight, Ludgate hill—A fairy tale to illustrate the evils 
arising from indiscriminate alms-giving, as shown in the different effects 
produced under the old system of Poor Laws and the present. It is some- 
what new to see the fairy world introduced in the discussion of this ques- 
tion; bt the aim is excellent, and making due allowance for the difficulty of 
bringing such machinery to bear upon the subject, it is cleverly done. ‘ 


Tue Inrerpict. 3 vols. T. and W. Boone.—This is a novel written with 
Vor. XXXIV. No. II. 2k 
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the excellent intention of showing us that families in which there is heredi- 
madness should not marry, and that doing one’s duty will make us all 
happy at last. To give an outline of the story would be impossible ; it can 
be compared to nothing but a nest of boxes; one mystery succeeds an- 
other so rapidly that the memory and patience are both oo exhausted 
before we arrive at the denouement of the plot. The principal characters 
are a cruel baroness, a mad bride, a deceitful lordling, a pattern man, an idiot 
child, and a fiendish step-mother. All are, with one exception, unnatural, 
and the situations in which they are placed improbable. We wish we could 
add that the work possesses, notwithstanding, redeeming qualities, entitling 
it to the notice of our readers; but candour compels us to say that the 
authoress has undertaken a task to which her powers are unequal, and we 
cannot encourage her to make another attempt in the hope that it would be 
more successful. J. 


Tue Nosiity oF THE British Gentry. Fraser.—Much pains have been 
taken in this little work to show the British gentry (most of whom, we fancy, 
have long held the same opinion), that they are on a par with the con- 
tinental nobility ; but the book may be of some little use to the untravelled 
portion of them in establishing their position abroad, and diminishing our 
absurd reverence for foreign counts and barons at home. We have perhaps 
hardly a right to find fault with the patronizing tone in which the author 
mentions the “ honest yeoman and useful mechanic ;” indeed, the acknow- 
ledgment that they may be very worthy individuals in their way, is as 
much as we can expect from a man who has devoted himself to a study so 
utterly “flat, stale, and unprofitable,’’ as the subject of this volume. He 


fights the battle of birth versus rank manfully, but we cannot but think 
that the influence of the work (should it have any) will be rather un- 
favourable than otherwise on the minds of the very class to whom it is 
addressed, for the English squire hardly wants raising in his own estima- 
tion ; and if we must take pride in what has no intrinsic value, surely it 
had better be in a title which we may acquire ourselves than in the sixteen 
quarterings for which we are indebted to our ancestors. J. 


Deersrooke. Anovel, &c. By Harriet Martineau. E. Moxon.— 
Although we are somewhat late in our notice of this novel, we feel that 
we ought to avail ourselves of the opportunity of saying a few words upon 
its merits afforded us by the new feature of the ‘ Review’—our short criti- 
cisms upon miscellaneous works. 

It is not usual in novel writing to make a “hero” of a country surgeon, 
and a “heroine’’ of one who is neither a beauty nor a fortune; but 
Miss Martineau has daring for anything, and talent to make her en- 
terprise successful. Few heroes, that we remember of, in ancient or 
modern story, have been imagined of so gentle and refined, so brave 
and chivalrous a spirit,—have, in short, come so near perfection, without 
losing our interest, as the “‘ Hope” of Deerbrooke ; and few female characters 
have seemed to us more engaging than the “Margaret.” And yet they 
are neither out of nature nor above their station. oe is the very man we 
should send for to bleed us in a fever, and Margaret, with an individualised 
independence of thought, has all those sweet and useful qualities which 
make us say familiarly of a woman, “She is a comfort in a house.” The 
story is throughout a picture of domestic life. The trials of the #¥ections 
are its chief interests—matrimony its great event. The interior of a quiet 
family in its ordinary routine of marketing and schooling, walking, talking, 
and taking tea, and a menace under the pressure of difficulties, are copied 
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with a Dutch exactness ; nor are the recesses of the human heart when at 
ease and full of enjoyment, or again under the agitation of ee = and fear, 
or the agony of despair, less truthfully and faithfully disclosed to us. So 
severely true to nature are all the materials employed, that they look as if 
they were merely drawn from the stores of the author’s own memory and 
observation, not created by the efforts of her imagination ; and yet this 
last quality cannot be wanting, since it communicates sympathetically to 
the reader the power of fancying everything described. She is less suc- 
cessful, however, in the plot or conduct of her story ; which, though no 
very glaring improbability occurs, is not put together with much art. Its 
a merit, indeed, is the accurate description and dramatic exhibition of 
eelings common to human nature, but modified by all the circumstances 
of civilised life, of which we have here quite a new phasis,—a high degree 
of refinement and intelligence without the gloss of fashion. The slight 
indications by which the stronger — reveal themselves through all 
the reserves of society, are marked with a very skilful hand, and there is 
equal tact in showing how very trifling are the circumstances which often 
bring out so unexpectedly 


“The rush of feelings long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long.” 


There is a rare union of strength and delicacy in the portraying of an 
unlawful and suppressed passion in Hope’s mispiaced attachment to Mar- 
garet. Many novel-writers have taken advantage of the deep and painful 
interest excited by such a conflict between inclination and duty. Some- 
times they work up the reader’s anxiety to the highest pitch of suspense, 
and then suddenly relieve him, at the end of a third volume, by the very 
matter-of-fact method of removing the obstacles to the hero’s happiness. 
Others paint his temptation in very glowing colours, and then make a 
moral by exaggerating to the same , sen the penalties entailed upon 

uilt ; but our cetber tee taken a higher aim, and accomplished a greater 
difficulty. After suffering her favourite to commit “ the one grand mistake 
of his life,” to marry the one sister while he loves the other, (a fault so 
great that the only excuse we can think of is, that without it the book 
must have been at an end,) she has immediately enlisted our sympathies for 
the virtuous efforts he makes to control and regulate all his after conduct 
according to the strictest standard of duty, and has preserved them un- 
broken till he is made happy, not by a mere change of circumstances, but 
by a gradual and natural change in his affections, as time wears out old 
impressions, and energies, constantly pursuing the right, convert at last 
tasks into pleasures ; and thus is exhibited with perfect simplicity, but 
with the finest moral effect, the triumph of mind over itself. A violent and 
jealous temper, with all its attendant miseries, in an otherwise amiable 
and upright character, is drawn to the life in Hester, the wife of Hope, 
and with his inward struggles (which it is beautifully contrived are always 
a secret between him at the reader) produce quite a tragic impression. 

Many passages of eloquence might be quoted as the effects of happy 
love on Hester. ‘She now loved the whole world,” &c. &c. ; and all the 
rhapsody ending with “ but the lover, where is he not?” is charming, and 
often treated and hackneyed as the subject may be aye to be, has yet 
an air of originality, as if it could only have proceeded from the pen of 
Harriet Martineau. The preparations for the new-married pair’s home 
come home to everybody ; and there is a beautiful power of bringing the 
lights and shadows of nature to bear upon human sympathies, as in the 
description of the lovers’ walk in that “ December afternoon when the last 
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sun of their separate existence was sinking,” &c. This power is not 
abused either. We don’t get too much scenery, as is so often the fault 
when any is introduced. 

The episode of the Deerbrooke political commotions is excellent. The 
conscientiousness of the young surgeon’s solitary vote,—the would-be libe- 
rality, timely checked by the prudence of the village merchants, who pity 
his enthusiasm,—the fickleness of the alms-house poor folks, who tire of a 
doctor for prescribing so little physic,—the profound anatomy of the 
milliner, who, having ascertained that there are two bones in the arm, 
discovers that they have been set by him (in a case of fracture) in the 
form of the letter X,—the fury of the mob, who attack the surgery, with 
the view of finding and carrying off the corpses of all their deceased friends 
and relations,—the grandeur of the conservative baronet, which yet stoops 
to take a glance of pleasure at the broken windows and damaged property 
of the poor apothecary,—the extra greatness of the same baronet’s lady, 
who is too fine even to look,—each and all are perfect in their way, and 
given with the author’s genuine and unaffected humour. 

A few defects must be noticed. With many acute and original re- 
marks are mixed a considerable portion of common-places and truisms, 
which are put forth with an air of authority and wisdom. There is, 
particularly, a lame school-mistress, whom we think rather pedantic and 
unnatural, who is made the vehicle for conveying what appear to be 
the author’s opinions on various subjects. This lady expresses her 
thoughts in the very objectionable shape of incontrovertible maxims, 
and is perpetually saying strong things—just too strong to be true; as, 
for instance, her communications to Margaret on the first effects of the 
tender passion on a woman’s mind, “more awful, more tremendous, than 
the crack of doom,’”—*a struggle, an agony to be endured silently and 
alone,”—* there is nothing in death to be compared to this,” &e. All the 
strong emotions of the mind have a tendency to make us think of a doom 
or fate out of itself, and even of death (perhaps called up by the contrast 
presented from the feeling of eternity associated with passion) ; but agony 
is surely an inappropriate expression where no disappointment has been 
experienced. “ Self-respect is 1? !” ‘This is to give a most painful and 
exaggerated idea of female pride. It is also exhibited in action to the 
same extreme by making the heroine feel “ more wretched and degraded,” 
at first suspecting that she has lost her heart, than she is afterwards at 
losing her lover; so that we may presume this morbid sensitiveness is 
meant to be inculcated as a virtue. 

Then we have rather much of the company of children, well and cha- 
racteristically drawn certainly, but hardly deserving notice from any but 
their own mammas and aunts. 

Miss Martineau’s style of writing has been compared to Miss Austin’s. 
It certainly rivals it in clearness and finish as ma as in its power of mi- 
nute description, and if we do not find in Deerbrooke all the careless 
grace and apparent abandon which make common things so delightful 
in Miss Austin’s stories, there is a vein of thought and feeling running 
through it, which gives to common things a deeper meaning. Its great 
charm seems to be its transparent unity of purpose, and the feeling we 
have that it is written from the heart. We do not, however, suppose that 
it will ever be such a favourite with the universal novel-reading public as 
many of its less talented predecessors in the circulating library, but we 
dare promise for Deerbrooke that by all who care to read it at all, it will 
continue to be relished and admired. 


P. M. Y. 
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Tue Seven Aces or Suaksreane. London: J. Van Voorst. 1840.— 
This work of art, though not faultless, may boldly challenge the world to 
show its equal. Unrivalled poetry embodied by our first living painters in 
some of the very finest wood-cuts which that very flourishing art has yet 
produced. Each artist, we believe, made his own design himself on the 
wood. Wilkie, Hilton, Collins, and Chalon for the first, and Edwin Land- 
seer and Calcott, almost for the first time. Wilkie with his easel is secluded 
in a single picture gallery, but on a wood block he cannot number his ad- 
mirers. It is a true Catholic spirit of art, greatly to be encouraged, which 
associates the painter with the means of spreading thousands—in wood en- 
gravings tens of thousands—of impressions of his creations. The means of 
extending an enjoyment of the beautiful through all ranks, which daily dis- 
coveries in science are increasing, is one of the best compensations for the 
loss of wsthetic cultivation which the people sustained in the substitu- 
tion of the Protestant for the Popish Church. Pre-eminent over all Europe 
as we are in the art of wood engraving, our designers for wood-cuts hitherto 
have been very much behind the French and Germans. Let us hope that a 
change is at hand. 

But though we admit that this work contains specimens of wood en- 
graving more exquisite than any which have preceded them, we think it 
a duty to point out that there is but one among them which seems to 
us to fulfil the peculiar mission of a wood engraving, and we are prompted 
to do this the more, because there is too great a tendency both in the artist 
and the public to encourage a departure from the legitimate course of this 
art. There are two characteristics which belong so exclusively to wood-cuts 
that they should never be lost sight of. The one is, that they can convey 
all the spirit and every line and feature of the original drawing;—whereas 
in steel and copper engraving you get not the original, but the engraver’s 
copy of it. Ifthe design be worth anything at all, how much more precious 
is it, that it should be all and wholly its author’s work. Needless indeed 
must it be to urge the preservation of this valuable feature. The other cha- 
racteristic, which is less important, is the superior cheapness of printing of 
wood-cuts over all other modes of engraving. With the exception of Mul- 
ready’s design, all these illustrations, instead of being drawn by the artists, 
as we contend they ought to have been, so as to be fac-similes of the artist’s 
own pencilling, are the translations of the engraver. No blame truly, but 
all praise, to the engraver. Nothing can be finer, or more suitable or varied, 
than Thompson’s treatment of all the subjects entrusted to him, whether of 
Wilkie’s ‘Infant,’ or Calcott’s ‘Justice’ (a charming composition, full of 
characteristic expression, where a little Italian beggar is piteously listening 
to the threats of the justice, as his table shows, “with good capon 
not yet lined""—to sacrifice the vagrant’s white mice to the offended majesty 
of the law!)—or of Collin’s ‘Schocl-boy,’ or of Chalon’s ‘ Lover’—a very 
fashionable young lady in man’s attire. But all these master-pieces in wood- 
cutting are the translations from Thompson’s graver; whereas, in Mul- 
ready’s design, we have the draughtsman’s own tints and touches, and all 
those characteristic and priceless delicacies of expression of the author him- 
self preserved with consummate skill by the engraver. Several critics 
speak of this cut as a copy of the painting exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy. ‘The fact is, the painting was made after the design on wood, 
as reading the preface would have told them. This cut is like one 
of Rembrandt’s own etchings. Where the next best engraving may be 
we cannot say, though we have the hardihood to think it may be the 
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engraving of the persecuted postage stamp, which seemed, to some pro- 
vincial newspaper virtuoso, to have been cut with a bread and cheese 
knife ; but we do not hesitate to affirm, that the art of relief-engraving, 
whether ancient or modern—so far as our experience goes—never equalled 
this wood-cut. Wecan only point out, in the fewest words, the great excel- 
lencies of the groups of the lover, the lean and slippered pantaloon, the second 
childishness—how near the grave are the old man’s looks to be alive at all! 
—and the justice emptying his wise saws to the whining school-boy—which 
Mulready has introduced into this tableau of “ All the world’s a stage.” 

It may be remarked too, when the fac-simile style of wood-engraving is 
abandoned, besides substituting the engraver’s for the artist’s touch, we run 
the risk of losing the spirit of the design altogether. For such a result we 
have only to look at the title-page of this work—a more miserable failure, 
in which the whole anatomy of the figures is lost, we have rarely seen, and 
certainly never before from the eminent wood-engraver whose name is 
attached to this cut. The same inability to treat the human figure is seen 
in the figure of Jacques—a poor design, where the trees, however, in the 
background, are nicely cut. 

The printing of these cuts by Mr S. Bentley is unsurpassed, and executed 
with delicate taste and feeling for the several subjects; but this high excel- 
lence is necessarily very costly, and the competition with copper-plate en- 
graving, which, in our opinion, wood-cuts cannot at all equal in graduated 
tints, can only be purchased at the sacrifice of the important characteristic 
of cheapness. Let us not, however, dismiss this work with anything like 
censure. Had it been less excellent, we should have been less critical ; and 
its great merits will in nowise suffer ——— an honest word or two spoken 
about them. The work is certainly the greatest glory of wood-engraving. 

C. 


Tue Patace or ArcuitecturE. A Romance of Art and History. By 
George Wightwick, Architect. James Fraser, Regent street—The aim 
of the author of this handsome volume appears to have been to produce a 
book on architecture of so attractive a form as to ensure for it a reception 
in the drawing-room and boudoir, and cause it to interest the attention of 
fashionable circles in a science about which they have hitherto thought 
very little, and the first principles of which in this country are only 
beginning to be understood. 

n this laudable object we cordially wish the author and enterprising 
ublisher success, and the work is eminently calculated to command it. 
he volume has been got up in a style equal or superior to that of most of 

the annuals, while upon a much larger scale. The work contains 67 plates 
and 143 wood-cuts, descriptive of various styles of architecture, including 
ancient Indian architecture, Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Norman, 
Gothic, Christian pointed, Mohammedan pointed, Italian pointed, Greco- 
Roman, Anglo-Greek, and Anglo-Italian. 

We defer our notice of the letter-press, and the opinions of the author, 
till we have an opportunity of noticing the subject at length, for it is one 
to which we intend returning. The present state of the art in this country 
is a scandal and disgrace to the nineteenth century. The want of correct 
taste and sound judgment on the part of the public is daily leading to the 
most deplorable results, of which, perhaps, the newest instance is the 
selection of Mr Tite’s design for the Royal Exchange of the city of London. 
One of the few opportunities that present themselves of erecting a building 
worthy of the age and of the first commercial city in the world has been 
thrown away, through the utter incompetency of the Common Council and 
Gresham committee to appreciate a design of real merit. 
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Guipe Carps To THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE British Museum. In a 
case. C, Knight and Co.—This is a publication in a new form of the 
spirited and faithful outlines which illustrated the two volumes on the 

ritish Museum, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. One or more subjects are printed on separate cards, with a 
description at the back, and the whole, 110 in number, enclosed in a case. 
The selection is made from the sculpture in the Elgin, Phigaleian, Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan, and Towneleyan saloons. For parties and families visiting 
the British Museum it is far the most convenient form for a catalogue. 
Many of them would also form excellent drawing copies for schools, as a 
score of persons may use them at the same time. . 

An Ineurry into THE History, AUTHENTICITY, AND CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE SHAKSPERE Portraits, &c. By Abraham Wivell. 8vo. 
Knight and Co. 1840.—This pamphlet, illustrated by two heads of the 
poet—the one from Hilliard’s miniature, the other from Houbraken’s en- 
graving—is not so much an inquiry as a collection of facts on which to 
ground an inquiry concerning the comparative merits of such of the 
several existing paintings, engravings, and monumental busts, professing to 
exhibit Shakspeare’s countenance, as have some claim to authenticity. In 
this latter way, however, it forms a cheap and valuable compendium ; 
embracing at the same time some amusing anecdotes of the benevolent 
labours of later picture-dealers to gratify the ardent longings of Shak- 
spearian enthusiasts. 

In this place we shall not be expected to advance a — step in the 
investigation which Mr Wivell’s little book rather suggests than institutes. 
We will merely point out a soi-disant portrait of Shakspeare in one of the 


galleries at Hampton Court, which seems to have escaped this writer’s 
cognizance, and which, however ill or slenderly founded its claims to 
authenticity may be, demands notice on account of the free access to it 
which the public now enjoy, and the many thousands of spectators who 
look upon it in the course of the year. The portrait to which we allude 
hangs in the centre of the portrait gallery, and is referred to in the article 
upon Hampton Court in our present number. F. 





HISTORY. 


1. Tue Lire anp Times or Martin LutHer. Simpkin and Marshall. 

2. Tue Lire or Lurner. By Gustavus Pfizer. 

3. Memorres pe Luter. By M. Michelet. 2 vols. Brussels. W. 
Jeffs, Burlington arcade, London. 


Tue Lire anv Tives or Martin Lutuer. By the Author of ‘Three 
Experiments of Living.’ Simpkin and Marshall.—The author of this little 
work has produced a very readable and graphic account of Martin Luther 
and the more important incidents and personages of the Reformation, and 
one, we believe, never before presented to the public in a similar popular 
form. We doubt, however, whether the interest of the narrative is at all 
increased by the attempt to interweave fiction with facts, and for ourselves, 
we should infinitely have preferred the historical part alone (which is written 
in a simple, clear, and unpretending style) without the love story of Alice 
and the Count. 

Fiction has its own province, in which it may be highly useful, but it is 
not that of the historian. A faithful portraiture may be given in a novel 
of the manners and customs of bygone times, -but even the authority of 
Shakspeare, or Sir Walter Scott, does not reconcile us to the practice of 
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mixing up the real characters of history with personages and events that 
owe their existence only to the imagination of the author. That a certain 
amount of truth may be conveyed in this form is undoubted, but at a great 
sacrifice of clearness of ideas. The mind retains a confused impression of 
events, some of which at least were not imaginative, but which of those 
events were fictions, and which realities, the memory fails to distinguish 
with that precision which is required for accurate knowledge. In the 
work before us no child or young person, and not many of older years 
unacquainted with the sotel in question, could draw the line between 
fact and fiction in the description given of the conduct of Erasmus. History, 
therefore, in this form is only another mode of adding to the uncertainty of 
the past. 

The object of course is to render history attractive. To do this we believe 
it to be wholly unnecessary to mix with it the alloy of falsehood. There are 
no novels of such powerful interest as those in which the incidents described 
bear the greatest resemblance to truth; none so vapid as those which are 
filled with a tissue of the greatest improbabilities. In actual life, it is not 
with the past or future we are so much interested as in the reali- 
ties of the present. This ought to suggest to the historian that the art of 
popular writing does not depend upon invention, but upon the power of 
realizing scenes described to the mind of the reader; a power partly to be 
attained by confining his attention to events of human interest, instead of 
dry chronological details, or a monotonous and wearying account of courts 
and camps. That it may be done is proved by Mr Carlyle’s ‘ History of 
the French Revolution,’ which, notwithstanding its peculiarities of phrase- 
ology, reads with all the interest of a poetical romance, and yet is throughout 
in accordance with a strict adherence to facts. 

Tue Lire or Lutuer. By Gustavus Pfizer; translated from the Ger- 
man, is not open to the objection we have made against the above, and 
contains a great body ef information relating to the period in question, 
which, allowing for a strong Protestant bias, may be read with interest 
and profit. This work is published at the price of 3s. by the Society for 
the Promotion of Popular Instruction. As this is a society which promises 
to be useful among a numerous class of persons who are just beginning 
to admit that history, when not sacred, is not necessarily a profane study, 
we are sorry to see the form of publication which has been adopted by the 
committee. Works intended to be read should never, when bound, be too 
large and heavy to hold conveniently in the hand, or to require a reading- 
desk. The size of the work before us should be confined entirely to news- 
paper sheets, or illustrated works intended not to be read, but to lie upon 
a drawing-room table for the sake of the plates. 

The third in our list, ‘ Memoires de Luther,’ par M. Michelet, is, of 
all the lives of the Reformer we have seen, the best. It is written upon 
the plan of making Luther tell his own story, and give his own opinions, 
by extracts fro his letters, or from his published works. These are con- 
nected together by the facts required to keep up the thread of his narra- 
tive ; upon which the more dependence can be placed, seeing it is not the 
aim of the author to write down Romanism, or to identify himself with the 
views of any religious party. . 





MATHEMATICS. 

Hints TueoreticaL, ELucipatory, AND PracticaL, For THE UsE oF 
Teacuers or Exvementary MAatHeMATics AND OF SELF-TAUGHT StU- 
pents, &e. By O. Gregory, LL.D.,&c. 12mo. London. Whittaker. 1840. 
—It is a pleasant thing to see a veteran, whose duties to society have been 
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fully performed, still exerting himself in retirement to promote the cause 
which his former years have hm spent in advancing. By a life of. much 
labour Dr Gregory has earned repose ; but he is still willing to put on 
record the bam of his extended experience for the benefit of the present 
race of mathematical instructors, and of those more advanced students who 
are desirous of acquiring a rational knowledge of some important parts of 
mathematical science. 

This little work sketches the main principles of mathematics, and their 
utility as a mental discipline: it shows the mode in which the science 
may be best acquired in parts and as a whole ; with the resemblances and 
differences between algebra, arithmetic, and geometry. Many errors and 
defects in Simson’s Euclid are pointed out; a collection of curious and 
useful tables are given, including a number of trigonometrical formule ; 
and many valuable problems are inserted on the geometrical division of 
surfaces. 

Whatever Dr Gregory has to communicate on these subjects is worthy 
of the respectful attention of all teachers ; for a rational mode of giving 
instruction in the mathematics—a mode which shall render them clear and 
agreeable, not, as is usual, confused and repulsive—is still a desideratum 
in this country. : G. 


A New anp Genera Notation ror Lire Contingencies. By Peter 
Hardy, F.R.S., Actuary to the Mutual Life Assurance Society, and to the 
Equitable Reversionary Interest Society. 8vo. London: Taylor and 
Walton. 1840.—Time was when nothing appeared so uncertain as human 
life—nothing so incapable of calculation, as proverbs innumerable will 


attest. Yet the chances of life now form an important branch of mathe- 
matics ;—the fortune-tellers of one age are replaced by the mathematicians 
of the next, and the gipsy jargon yields to mathematical formule and 
tables of life. As a trade improves its tools increase. The further any 
science advances, the more extensive and exact does its language become, 
Profound and extensive chains of thought generate new and fitting 
branches of language ; and these, in their turn, aid thought, and enable it 
to extend to regions otherwise beyond the reach of our faculties. Thus 
eat improvements in astronomy and physics have followed each great 
improvement in the language of mathematics. Mr Hardy now p ‘oposes 
certain modifications of the language of calculation, by which he conceives 
the various questions respecting lives may be facilitated andimproved. It 
is obvious that this is not the m dee for investigating subjects of this nature. 
The important situations held by Mr Hardy give him unusual opportunities 
for practical investigation ; which circumstance, and the growing import- 
ance of the subject itself, will doubtless ensure to his views the attentive 
consideration of mathematicians generally, and especially of those who 
devote themselves to calculations connected with the contingencies of 
human life. G. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fiowers AND THEIR Associations. By Anne Pratt. C. Knight and Co.— 
There are few works which appear to the uninitiated so generally dry and 
repulsive as those of a botanical character. They contain long lists of hard 
words and crabbed definitions, which, but for the evidence of our senses, 
would lead to the conclusion that a plant or flower is the least attractive 
object in nature. A botanist is sometimes nothing more than a. clever 
anatomist, absorbed in the mysteries of dissection, lost to all feeling of the 
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beautiful, insensible to sweet sounds and exquisite forms, and alive only 
to the question of orders and classes. To such a person the work before 
us would have but few recommendations, but to us, who care but little 
whether a flower have five stamens or ten, and be classed as pentandria 
or decandria, and yet would yield to none in a love of flowers, this is 
exactly the book we would take with us in a walk through green lanes and 
meadows, to read when sitting under the shade of a thick green hedge or 
over-spreading tree, with the very objects treated of in the work lying at 
our feet. The book is about wild flowers; about their traditions,—their 
symbolical characters,—the customs connected with them, their times and 
manner of blooming,—of opening and shutting ; their fragrance, forms and 
colours. In short, without omitting to notice their botanical names, and 
medicinal properties, it contains all the poetry of the subject, instead of the 
mere skeleton it would have been rendered in the hands of some writers. 
The work 1s illustrated with coloured plates, is got up in the style of books 
intended for presents, and we have seen few that we would more readily put 
into the hands of young persons, to make them lovers of nature, than this of 
‘ Flowers and their Associations.’ H 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Gorrne’s THEory or Cotours; translated from the German, with 
Notes, by Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A. London: Murray. 1840.—Let 
it not be thought that a page is a notice proportioned to the merits of this 
remarkable work, whose first appearance raised a screech of horror and 
resentment among the believers in the Newtonian theory of colours both 
in Germany and elsewhere, but which is now gradually making converts, 
and revolutionizing the whole science of light and colours. A page, how- 
ever, until fitter space and opportunity present themselves to give respect- 
ful attention to the subject, may worthily be sanctified to making known 
the existence of the translation which Mr Eastlake has recently offered to 
the English reader. 

Goethe’s ‘Doctrine of Colours’ was first published in 1810, in 
two quarto volumes, accompanied with descriptive plates. It con- 
The first part was didactic, and contained the outline of a theory of 
colours ; the second controversial, in which Goethe examined and com- 
bated the Newtonian theory ; and the third part was devoted to the 
historical account of early inquirers and investigators. “The present 
translation,” says Mr Eastlake, “is confined to the first of these, with 
such extracts from the other two as seemed necessary, in fairness to the 
author, to explain some of his statements.’”” Phenomena relating to 
colours, based on actual experiments, more numerous, full, and clear than 
we believe have ever been collected before, are brought together in the 
first part with singular patience, completeness, perspicuity, and circum- 
spection.—V ery few attempts to classify these phenomena have been made. 
In ancient times a treatise is ascribed to Theophrastus by some, to Aris- 
= by others. A second attempt was made by Boyle—Goethe’s is the 
third. 

It is obviously impossible to convey any intelligible idea in general terms 
of the several hundreds of specific facts which Goethe has collected. He 
separates them under—1. Physiological colours, or those which belong 
to the eye itself, dependent on an action and re-action of the organ ; fleet- 
ing and not to be arrested. 2. Physical colours ; or colours perceived 
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in or by means of colourless, light-transmitting, transparent, or opaque 
mediums—passing, but still for a while enduring. 3. Chemical colours ; or 
those belonging to particular substances, permanent and actually inherent 
in bodies. 4. Sesual characteristics. 5. Relation to other pursuits. 6. 
Effect of colour with reference to moral associations. We shall endeavour 
in the fewest words, and in Goethe’s own where possible, to explain his 
general views on the subject. All nature manifests itself by means of 
colour to the sense of sight. The eye sees no form, inasmuch as light, 
shade, and colour together constitute that which to our vision distinguishes 
object from object, and the parts of an object from each other. e have 
seen this very obvious truth expounded with great minuteness in a series 
of ‘ Exercises in Light, Shade, and Colour, for young Children,’ about to 
be published by Messrs Knight. The eye may be said to owe its existence 
to light ; it is formed with reference to light to fit it for the action of 
light. This immediate affinity between light and the eye is indisputable, 
and they had best be considered as identical. Colour is a law of nature 
in relation with the sense of sight. The blind know it not. It is a phe- 
nomenon which exhibits itself by separation and contrast, by commixture 
and union, by augmentation and neutralization, by communication and 
dissolution. Light and darkness, brightness and obscurity, are necessary 
to the production of colour. Light has hitherto been considered as exist- 
ing and acting independently ; to a certain extent self-modified, and on 
the slightest cause producing colours out of itself, whereas, in prismatic 
and other appearances, it is both circumscribed and modified. Aristotle and 
Goethe seem to agree in deriving colours from white and black. Next to 
light is yellow, next to darkness blue—both may be darkened or condensed 
to red,—yellow, through yellow-red or orange ; blue, through blue-red or 


purple. Pure blue and yellow produce green ; or we may assume an 
existing red, and produce yellow-red and blue-red by mixing. “‘ With these 
three or six colours the elementary doctrine of colours is alone concerned.” 
The opposition between the theories of Newton (who, ry Sir John Leslie, 


when he assigned seven colours to a decomposed ray of light, “was appa- 
rently influenced by some lurking disposition towards mysticism ;”) and of 
Goethe we cannot examine here, and it is not called for, because the pre- 
sent work, excepting some allusions to it, does not contain the controver- 
sial portion of Goethe’s work. We trust, however, that the success of this 
portion will warrant Mr Eastlake in producing the two other portions, 
which are in truth indispensable, and for the want of which the present 
work, though professedly complete, is not only less so, but occasionally 
vague and unsatisfactory. Mr Eastlake shows that as a scholar and lin- 
guist, and in his acquaintance with the history of art, he is the best person 
to complete the valuable work he has begun ; and it is especially satisfac- 
tory to find a union of such qualifications, which, though rare, should be 
as common as they are necessary and useful to all artists. C. 


POETRY. 


Portry FoR THE PerorLe, AND oTHER Poems. By Richard Monckton 
Milnes. Moxon. 1840.—Most of these poems have already appeared in 
periodicals; and although they bear marks of the same hand as the two 
volumes already published by Mr Milnes, there are indications of haste, and 
a want of finish in their composition, such as we are too apt to see in the 
contributions even of real poets to those fugitive pages. It is the besetting sin 
of the poets of our age that they write too much: even of Wordsworth, his 
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most sincere admirers could spare nearly all which he has written in the last 
twenty years: and Ebenezer Elliott is wasting his great powers and noble 
feelings in careless, empty productions of no permanent value. It would be 
well for them to consider how few are the voluminous poets who have de- 
scended to posterity. Mr Milnes has, we think, need of the same lesson ; 
not that these poems are not good, but that he might so easily have made 
them better; or have written, in lieu of them, a much smaller number of far 
superior performances. 

The ‘Specimens of Poetry for the People’ are, for the most part, excel- 
lent in sentiment and purpose; some of them are warnings to the poor, 
others are rather pleadings for the poor to the rich, and therefore hardly 
merit their title. But neither the warnings nor the pleadings are so impres- 
sive as they would have been, had Mr Milnes taken half the pains with them 
which he must have employed upon some of his earlier productions. Some 
of the very short poems are far more perfect; such as the following, one of 
several entitled ‘ Love-Thoughts.’ 


“ Think not, because I walk in power, 
While thou art by my side, 
That I could keep the path one hour 
Without my guard and guide. 


The keeper left me once alone 
Within a mad-house hall, 

With gibber, shriek, and fixed smile 
About me,—madmen all! 

The horrid sense which then I felt 
Is what my life would be, 

If in this world of pain and guilt 
I once lost sight of Thee.” 


Or this: 
‘“ Beneath an Indian palm a girl 
Of other blood reposes ; 
Her cheek is clear and pale as pearl, 
Amid that wild of roses. 


Beside a northern pine a boy 
Is leaning, fancy-bound, 

Nor listens where with noisy joy 
Awaits the impatient hound. 

Cool grows the sick and feverish calm 
Relaxt the frosty twine,— 

The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
The palm-tree of the pirie. 


As soon shall nature interlace 
Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
As these young lovers face to face 

Renew their early vows!” 


The following is of a higher character, as suggestive to the inward imagi- 
nation as it is picturesque to the onward and visual one :— 


“ She had left all on earth for him, 
Her home of wealth, her name of pride, 
And now his lamp of love was dim, 
And, sad to tell, she had not died. 
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She watcht the crimson sun’s decline 

From some lone rock that fronts the sea— 
*T would, O burning heart of mine, 

There were an ocean-rest for thee. 


‘The thoughtful moon awaits her turn, 
The stars compose their choral crown, 

But those soft lights can never burn 
Till once the fiery sun is down.’”’ 


Our last quotation shall be a legendary tale:— 


“ A gentle household spirit, unchallenged and unpaid, 
. Attended with his service a lonely servant-maid. 


She seemed a weary woman, who had found life unkind, 
Whose youth had left her early, and little left behind. 


Most desolate and dreary her days went on until 
Arose this unseen stranger her labours to fulfil. 


But now she walkt at leisure, secure of blame she slept, 
The meal was always ready, the room was always swept. 


And by the cheerful fire-light, the winter evenings long, 
He gave her words of kindness and snatches of sweet song ;— 


With useful housewife secrets and tales of faeries fair, 
From times when gaunt magicians and dwarfs and giants were. 


Thus, habit closing round her, by slow degrees she nurst 
A sense of trust and pleasure, where she had feared at first. 


When strange desire came on her, and shook her like a storm, 
To see this faithful being distinct in outward form. 


He was so pure a nature, of so benign a will, 
It could be nothing fearful, it could be nothing ill. 


At first with grave denial her prayer he laid aside, 
Then warning and entreaty, but all in vain, he tried. 


The wish upgrew to passion,—she urged him more and more— 
Until, as one outwearied, but still lamenting sore,— 


He promist in her chamber he would attend her call, 
When from the small high window the full-moonlight should fall. 


Most proud and glad that evening she entered to behold 
How there her phantom-lover his presence would unfold ; 


When lo! in bloody pallor lay, on the moonlit-floor, 
The babe she bore and murdered some thirteen years before. 


Meppuines wrtn tHE Muse. By J. A. Simons. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
—The author of this little volume has unconsciously hit upon a title really 
and truly characteristic of the work. Meddlers are persons proverbial for 
interfering in matters with which they ought to have no concern. Mr 
Simons belongs to this class ; and as itis clear, from the manner in which the 
muse has hitherto resisted his importunities, that she does not wish to be 
meddled with by him, we hope that he will meddle no more. Mr Simons 
has published a list of the subscribers to the volume, by whom, he tells us, his 
poems were seen and approved in manuscript, and under whose patronage 
the work now appears, We trust that this is not a libel upon any worthy 
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ersons, who, to retrieve their reputation, may bring an action in a court of 

aw against the author, and recover heavy damages. If the names of these 
ladies and gentlemen appear with their owners’ consent, we counsel Mr 
Simons to cry, with the earnestness of a drowning man, “Save me from my 
friends.” A young man, with talents not rising above mediocrity, cannot be 
surrounded with greater enemies than by those who would encourage him 
to waste his time in stringing together common-place rhymes, and counte- 
nance him in dignifying them with the name of poetry. In pursuits of this 
character there is no safe middle path. Whatever in poetry is not first-rate, 
is more intolerable than the dullest prose. W. 





Liewetiyn; a Tae or Campania. G. H. Huttman.—The author of this 
“poem in four cantos”’ tells us in his Preface that he has merely looked upon 
this production asthe amusement of his hours of leisure, and that never having 
considered the work as a serious undertaking (which is more than those 
who try to read it ean say), it lay by him neglected and almost forgotten 
for years. We are afraid the amusement to be derived from it will end 
where it began—with himself, and regret that he should ever+have thought 
of taking it from that congenial obscurity to which it must speedily return. 
We do not quarrel with the author for calling his feeble verse “ poetry ;” 
that may be more his mistake than his fault ; but we cannot but smile at 
the self-complacency with which he tells the poor good-natured public, 
that from his numerous employments, he has merely time to present them 
with the very dregs and rubbish of his mind. True, Wordsworth, Elliott, 
Campbell, and such dull fellows, spend upon their works a vast deal of 
thought and labour; but our author is no such man, and that he should 
te the public the benefit of his idle hours is clearly a condescension on 
is part, for which we fear we are not duly grateful. J. 





MicHaEL ANGELO CONSIDERED AS A Puitosopnic Port: with Transla- 
tions. By John Edward Taylor. London. Saunders and Otley. 1840.— 
This little volume, which we recommend to the attention of our readers, has 
for its contents a long essay on Michael Angelo and on the sources of his 
poetical inspiration, and a translation of nearly the fourth of the poems, 
sonnets for the most part, that he left unpublished at his death, and 
that his nephew first printed at Florence in 1623. The translation 
is good, often poetical, and conscientious and faithful throughout. ‘The 
selection is well made, if we except some omissions to be regretted— 
for instance, the sonnet, ‘ Non ha l’ottimo artista,’ &c., and that beginning 
‘La forza d’un bel volto,’ &c., well calculated to lay open to us one por- 
tion of the soul of Michael Angelo—a soul that, with that of Dante and 
all possessing true genius, had in it as much of love as of energy. The 
other portion is thrown into the shade in the work before us ; and though 
some indications of his lofty, energetic, and independent character, are to 
be met with in the essay, the form under which that character developed 
itself—that is to say, patriotism—is neglected, and in this respect the 
volume isimperfect. In our eyes this is a defect. Great minds, above all 
those of Michael Angelo’s stamp, can be thoroughly comprehended onl 
by embracing them as a whole. We run the risk of perverting them if 
we exhibit but one of their aspects. Such as, being at a distance from his 
chefs-d’ceuvres, and ignorant also of his entire biography, should form their 
ideas of Michael Angelo on this book, would, we conceive, be apt to set 
him down as a man of contemplation. Now Michael Angelo was eminently 
a man of action ; that is, living not merely the individual life, but the 
collective life ; profoundly sensitive to the wants of his epoch, and essaying 
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with all the powerful energy of his faculties tosupply them. If he werea 
worshipper of the ideal, it was not, as others have done, first to raise him- 
self to its possession, and then to isolate himself in the pride of his idol, 
but s aibelieaiie so to work its incarnation that it should form as much as 
possible of the life of his contemporaries. He loved his country ardently ; 
ardently, too, he hated the tyranny that began to press on her on all sides. 
He girdled Florence with bastions with the same hand that shaped the 
Moses ; he fought its last — battle against the arms of the pope and 
the stranger ; and when she had fallen, his art did all that art could do 
to avenge her in the tombs of Lorenzo and Julian—tombs whose meaning, 
boldly expounded by J. B. Nicolini (‘ On the Sublime of Michael Angelo’) 
remained for three centuries a mystery to all admirers, in spite of the four 
lines* of commentary engraven at the foot by the indignation of the artist 
himself. All this was, beyond doubt, well known to Mr Taylor, but it is 
too slightly apparent in his book to please us. Why not have given us 
these four lines as well as the sonnet on Dante, ‘ Dal mondo scese,’ &c., 
which is far superior to the one chosen by Mr Taylor? To satisfy us, too, 
Mr Taylor’s essay should have exhibited Michael Angelo to us on the bas- 
tions of the city Satine the siege, as well as at the bedside of his friend, 
Vittoria Colonna. The man and the citizen, more largely developed, would 
have completed the poet. The soul of Michael Angelo is comprised be- 
tween the bitter smile Cellini tells us of, with which he refused the offers 
of employment made him by Cosimo I,-and the earliest and last kiss he 
imprinted on the forehead of the lifeless Vittoria, as told to us by Mr Tay- 
lor ; now the former is as necessary to us as the latter. 

We must express our approbation of the tendencies of the literary por- 
tion of the Essay. We believe, with Mr Taylor, in the necessity of an 
earnest inquiry into the philosophy of art, for art is now exhausted, and it 
will not revive save ee a preparation of its medium for transforma- 
tion by a philosophical education, and the study of the elements consti- 
tuting it. With him, we believe in the primordial unity of the thought 
which the different branches of art strive to express, each in its own way : 
—** The same mighty spirit,” as he ~~ (P. 9,) “ guides the pen of Dante 
and the pencil of Michael Angelo.”’ ith him, too, we believe, that “it 
is the contemplation of the ideal which is the just preparation for the imi- 
tation of the natural’’ (p. 10); and that the actual problem for art is the 
reinthronement of the ideal, now forgotten or misconceived, upon the ruins 
of that idolatrous and gross materialism that prostrated us at the feet of 
form and symbol. There, however, we | pe and therefore it was that, in 
expressing our approbation, we guardedly used the word tendencies. Mr 
Taylor’s solution of the problem appears to us, in fact, as defective as the 
first part of the Essay is just. hat is the ideal? How, by what signs, 
through what instruments, are we to recognize it? ‘ Reason,” says our 
author, (pp. 72, 73,) “is our aid ; but where is the arbiter? It is that 
germ of truth within the mind itself, a. consciousness of the nature and 
value of truth, which we may term ......... . conscience, or esthe- 
tic feeling. All attributes must be comparative, and reasoning is the 
employment of comparison of a chain of intuitions: the feeling which 
judges that a thing is good, judges at the same time that it is nl only in 
degree: by degrees, therefore, we must rise ; and where is the ultimate 
point to which our reasoning carries us, except in that source of perfec- 
tion which our feeling, or intuition, recognizes as the only true and good?” 





* Weallude to the lines “ Grato m’ é il sonno,” &c., which he gave as an answer 
to the frigid compliment of Giovanni Strozzi on the Statue of Night. 
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This, as it will be seen, is the old solution ; it springs from the dead, or, if 
you choose, dying theory of the individuality, as the solitary queen in the 
world of ideas. ‘The mind is charged with the task of searching for the 
ideal, having only itself to work upon, without any extraneous assistance, 
or any outward standard of verification. Our solution is far different ; 
for, in thus condemning the mind to live solely its own individual life—to 
have only itself, its faculties, aspirations, and intuitions, to help it towards 
the goal, and in attempting to found a theory of art on this one-sided 
view, we should, in our opinion, end in inertness, through a stage of anar- 
chy. Our author himself feels the danger. “ This view,”’ he says, (p. 74,) 
“would, however, suppose as many contradictory arbiters of truth as there 
are minds in the world ; and for an answer to this objection he gives us 
the following: ‘“ We must pass from an individual distinction to a 
universal principle of truth, and thus arrive at the abstract idea”—by and 
how ?—“ | oom the feeling of truth and the aid of reason,’’ lying in the 
mind, In reality, this is not an answer, but mere repetition. And what- 
ever may be the intelligence and the goodwill with which we may enter 
on the task, so long as we leave out one of the terms essential to the solu- 
tion of the problem of certainty, that is to say, universal tradition and con- 
sent—so long as we shall persist, as is now done ma | day with an 
obstinacy to us inconceivable, in-contemplating art from the light of se/f 
alone, without taking into account the collective life of humanity, without 
seeking, in the historical notion of the progressive transformations under- 
gone by the ideal, a verification of the intuitions of individual conscience— 
so long must we be content to wait for a satisfactory answer. 

The development of these ideas would be here out of place ; but whilst 
praisitig, as they deserved, the tendencies of Mr Taylor’s Essay, we could 
not refrain from hinting at what we conceive to be the true position of the 
question. ; M. 





Tue Parapiso or Dante. Translated by Ichabod Charles Wright. Long- 
man and Co.—The ‘ Paradiso’ of Dante bears somewhat the same relation 
to his ‘Inferno’ and ‘ Purgatorio,’ as ‘ Paradise Regained’ to ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ The ‘ Paradiso’ of Dante and the ‘ Paradise Regained’ of Milton 
are cast in a Similar mould, and both are greatly inferior in vigour of exe- 
cution and power to the best works of the same authors. It seems strange 
that poets should succeed so much better in describing hell than heaven, 
but the fact is so. ‘There appears a reality about the description of the one 
which is invariably wanting in the other. The heaven of a poet is always 
of the earth, earthy; and Dante’s ‘ Paradiso’ is no exception to the rule. 
Take from Dante his “lovely forms,” “ excess of light,” and “ exquisite 
music,” and he would have nothing left to say about heaven but that it is a 
place for orthodox Christians, which was always understood. Dante’s con- 
fession of faith, and his denunciation of the sale of indulgences, do not look 
better in a poetical dress than Milton’s calvanistic divinity. The muses do 
not appear to delight in creeds and controversies; we have even grave 
doubts whether the whole nine could produce a poem out of the church of 
England catechism which in these days would reach to a second edition. 
Poets should avoid these subjects, and confine themselves to their proper 
vocation, that of interesting the imagination, or awakening in the heart its 
best feelings and emotions. 

In company with Beatrice, Dante visits first the moon, then Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Saturn, and the constellation Gemini. In all these 
places he meets with some of the former inhabitants of the earth, who enter 
with him into long digressions upon the state of Italy, and the abuses of the 
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Catholic religion. The poet is then carried up into the ninth sphere, or 
heaven of fixed stars, where the Deity is seen surrounded by the celestial 
hierarchy, or nine orders of angels. Dante confesses himself unequal to 
describe the glories of this place, and we learn only that he beheld an inten- 
sity of light, forms of surpassing loveliness, and that the appearance of the 
Trinity was like that of “three circles of different hues, but of like dimen- 
sions.” 

In such a poem it is difficult to feel interested, because impossible, in 
the present day, to place ourselves in the situation of the patriot and pure- 
minded Catholics, to whom it was addressed; and if in the original it 
appears vapid, now that the spirit of the times is changed, it mnst be neces- 
sarily more so in a translation. Mr Wright has, however, executed his 
task with care and fidelity ; and his versification, if it do not often rise above 
mediocrity, seldom falls below it. ‘There is, however, a stiffness in his style, 
and a want of clearness in the ideas, arising from the use of a somewhat 
stilted phraseology ; but the same fault belongs to almost all translations of 
poems, when the object proposed is to give the strict meaning of the ori- 
ginal in lines of corresponding length, rather than the spirit of the work in 
the easy and flowing diction that the poet would himself have chosen. E, 





POLITICS. 


WE have no political pamphlets to notice that have any claims upon pub- 
lic attention, and in the place of a summary of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the session just terminated, a correspondent has sent us the 
following lines. They are a translation from the r_ naam of Wieland, and 
are fairly characteristic of the policy pursued of late by the present cabinet 
upon all questions of civil, administrative, or organic reforms, whether op- 
posed by faction or supported by men of all parties. It is now clearfrom the 
result, that the maxim upon which ministers have generally acted since 
their last resumption of office is— 


* To govern in the usual way ; 
Do only what we must to-day ; 
Put off all business that we may ; 
And trust in all things to delay.” ™ 
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Tue Putiosopny or Human Nature 1n 11s Puysicat, INTELLECTUAL, 
AnD Mora Retations. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. Longman, Rees, 
and Co.—The author of the volume before us is evidently a person who 
has read and thought much upon a variety of subjects, and whose opinions, 
if not always the most sound, have not been formed without care. 

The title of the book is of a more ambitious character than the work 
itself would warrant, but we agree with Dr M‘Cormac that there is nothing 
discreditable in the attempt to form a general comprehensive code of the 
principles involved in the philosophy of human nature, considered in its 
various physical, intellectual, and moral relations. On the contrary, it is 
always satisfactory to find thinking men engaged in such a task, for 
assuredly many such attempts must be made before any one will be per- 
fectly successful. : 

Some may object to the de omnibus rebus character of the present pub- 
lication ; but the too general fault of moral and political writers is that of 
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confining every question to its distinctive individuality—forgetting that 
there is no subject of human interest that does not involve some other of 
equal importance, and that every part of the machinery of society has a 
relation to the whole. We a the habit were more strongly formed 
than it is of considering every question in its bearings upon the interests 
and happiness of human beings at large, instead of in reference exclusively 
to local and temporary circumstances. Not until this is done will mankind 
cease to be the victims of a narrow, one-sided, and partial legislation, 
founded upon a selfishness which invariably defeats its own objects. We 
approve highly of the general aim of Dr leanne’ work, and without 
undertaking to defend all his opinions, we may recommend his book to 
our readers as oo a place in the library of every student pursuing 
systematically a train of moral, political, and philosophical investigation. 
H. 





Essays on GovernMENT. 1839. Effingham Wilson.—This little volume 
is unquestionably the production of a thinker, though of one who has not 
yet thought with much originality or depth. It is, however, interesting, as 
indicative of the ideas which thinkers of a numerous and increasing class 
are now becoming possessed of, and eagerly turning to use. 

For instance, the author's first fundamental principle is, that the succes- 
sive changes which take place in human affairs are no more left to chance 
“in the moral than in the physical world, but that the progress of society, 
social, moral, and political, together with the whole train of events which 
compose the history of the human race, are as much the effect of certain 
fixed laws as the motions of the planets or the rotation of the seasons.” 
His second principle is, that the changes in political institutions are the 
effects of previous changes in the condition of society and of the human 
mind. It may truly be said, that whoever knows these two principles, pos- 
sesses more of the science of politics than was known even to eminent 
thinkers fifty years ago. 

Setting out from this starting point, our author ends his inquiries in the 
common conclusions of radicalism ; but shows less acquaintance than might 
be wished with the real difficulties of the subject, and with the point which 
the discussion has now reached among political philosophers. He lays it 
down as a maxim that there is everywhere a natural aristocracy, that is, a 
class who are looked up to by the community generally ; that, in a rude age, 
nobles, or priests, or persons of large property, form this class; in an en- 
lightened period, it consists of the persons most distinguished for wisdom 
and virtue. In every age, unless the natural aristocracy be the power which 
governs, there will be growing disaffection to the government, and at length 
either a peaceable or a violent change. Having established that the natural 
aristocracy in a highly civilised society is the aristocracy of personal quali- 
ties, he affirms, and has little difficulty in showing, that neither an aristocracy 
of birth nor one of wealth affords any guarantee for the existence of these 
qualities. He therefore recommends, wherever the community is sufficiently 
advanced to admit of it, a republican government by universal suffrage and 
ballot, as a means of selecting and installing the natural aristocracy. But 
this part of his doctrine, which is the part most likely to be assailed with 
objections, is unfortunately that which he has taken least pains to fortify 
against them. That the people in a democracy would know where to find 
the natural aristocracy, or would wish to be governed by them, is the point 
to be proved, not assumed. We cannot find that anything is said to prove 
it by our author. He thinks, indeed, that the people cannot themselves 
govern, but can only choose their governors, ot will prefer, as they must 
choose somebody, to choose those to whom they already look up. “ De- 
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mocracy may cause its feelings and opinions to be attended to and respected, 
but it can never govern.” We think that democracy can govern: it can 
make its legislators its mere delegates, to carry into effect its preconceived 
opinions. We do not say that it wil/ do so. Whether it will, appears to us 
the great question which futurity has to resolve; and on the solution of 
which it depends whether democracy will be that social regeneration which 
its partisans expect, or merely a new form of bad government, perhaps 
somewhat better, perhaps somewhat worse, than those which preceded it. 

There seems to be something wavering and undecided in our author's 
conception of what constitutes the test of good government. He continually 
enumerates among the requisites of government that it should be conform- 
able to the opinions of the governed. He insists, as often, upon another 
requisite, that the governors shall be the wisest and best persons in the com- 
munity. But the wisest and best members of the community very often 
would not consent to govern in conformity with the opinions of the less wise 
portion : our author must elect, therefore, which of the two requisites he will 
in that case dispense with. Perhaps he will say that, by a government in 
conformity to the opinions of the people, he does not mean one which im- 
plicitly obeys public opinion, but one which pays that degree of regard to it 
as an existing fact, which the best and wisest government must pay, and 
which would be paid to any other fact of equal importance. If so, the test 
is unexceptionable ; but then, he is on the other horn of the dilemma: is 
this that kind and degree of deference to their opinions which a democratic 
people, electing their rulers by universal suffrage, will be likely to be con- 
tent with? 

After all, our author's practical conclusions fall short of what his specula- 
tive principles would seem to warrant, since he is for constituting the legis- 
lative body of two elective chambers, the one representative of numbers, the 
other of property. We believe that this would be theoretically the best 
form of government for a state of society like that of modern Eu- 
rope; subject to the two conditions, that it were possible to introduce 
it, and that, if introduced, it would work without a civil war between the two 
houses. Perhaps when the two great classes, the propertied and non-pro- 
pertied, shall have tried their strength and found their inability to conquer 
one another, this, as a possible mode of peaceable compromise, may in time 
suggest itself to the wiser leaders of both. A. 


Irish Corporation Britt. A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE Bar oF THE 
House or Lorps in DEFENCE oF THE City or Dustin Corporation. By 
J. Butt, Esq. J. Fraser.—We recommend this pamphlet to the attention of 
the Solicitor to the Corporation of the City of London. The time cannot be 
far distant when he will be called upon to prepare a brief for counsel, to 
show, in opposition to some parliamentary bill of reform, that the London 
Corporation is essential to the security of the throne, and the defence of the 
Protestant religion, that it possesses the confidence of the better classes 
of the community, that it has never, in a single instance, been guilty of 
abuse of trust, that jobbing is unknown among the members of the Court 
of Common Council, and that the conduct of that court, and the Court of 
Aldermen has always been immaculate. In such a case he will naturally be 
anxious to ascertain how these points were set up and maintained in the 
case of the sister Corporation of the City of Dublin. The pamphlet before 
us will show him that, with ingenuity and assurance, there is no cause so 
bad as to be really indefensible. With good counsel, he need not despair of 
making Satan himself appear an angel of light. 

As no jury will now listen to Mr Phillips without a suspicion that 
his client has already made to him a confession of guilt, we hope the merits 
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of Mr Butt will not be overlooked. No one deserves better to be employed 
by that large class who have a personal interest in making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Irary AND THE Itatans. By Frederic Von Raumer. In 2 vols. H. Colburn. 
—The extracts we had seen from this work previous to perusing it had not 
prepared us for the amount of information we find it to contain. Italy has 
been often visited and described, but seldom by travellers whose object has 
been more to study the institutions of the country and the causes affecting 
the prosperity or decay of its different states than to look at pictures and 
antiquities, and loiter amidst charming scenery. These have, however, not 
been neglected by the author, and the light and graphic sketches of whatever 
interested his attention for the moment with which the graver matter is 
interspersed, render these volumes much pleasanter than they would have 
been if exclusively confined to topics interesting only to a political econo- 
mist. M. Von Raumer is a Prussian professor, travelling as it would seem 
upon a semi-official mission, with the advantage of the best introductions ; 
and his work, apart from all other considerations, is an interesting evidence 
of the progress making in German universities, in correct views of com- 
mercial policy, and of sound principles of civil administration. We regret 
that we have not left ourselves room for quotations, for there are many 
points touched upon by the author exceedingly well put, and we would have 
willingly given additional circulation to some of his remarks upon mendi- 
cancy, prohibitive duties, monopolies, &c. Some mistakes or misstatements 
respecting Lombardy we would have noticed, and allowance must be made 
for an Austrian bias; but the work is still one deserving a place in a library 
as a book of reference, and not to be read cursorily and laid aside.” H. 


Letters From Itaty. By Catherine Taylor. Murray.—This is a volume 
of letters addressed to a younger sister, and written with the view of con- 
veying to the minds of young persons generally a knowledge of the past 
and present state of Italy. The letters touch upon many subjects familiar 
to the public, but which could not be properly omitted in an educational 
work. We may recommend it as well adapted for the instruction of youth, 
and as containing much that may interest readers of all ages. i 

A Descrirtive Tour 1n Scottanp. By J. H.C. Hauman and Co.—A 
pleasant, readable volume, filled with lithographic plates from graphic 
sketches of Scottish scenery. A book to interest tourists desirous of com- 
paring their own observations on the spot with the notes of other travellers, 





Tue Paris Sketcn Boox. By Michael Angelo Titmarsh. Macrone. 
London : 1840.—“ Life,” says a modern philosopher, “is but a cry, and then 
cometh sleep ;” and after arranging a deafening phalanx of cries, he patheti- 
cally exclaims, “A cry of care, sorrow, and lament, which is rarely broken by 
joy.” Oh! fracture, which we may never wish to mend! Blessed be him who 
creates thee! Peace, pleasure, and, above all, proper payment to those who 
can turn us away from our grave occupation and make us dance, ay or nay, 
as the magic fiddle of the German tale did the tormented Solomon, over 
and through gallows, bushes, and brambles. Most welcome to Titmarsh, 
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who bids us leave the dull terrestrial streets of London for the mirthful 
Parisian Champs Elysées. 

Mr Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s name conveys some idea of the nature of 
his muse—a mixture of the lofty sublime and grand with a droll, petti- 
fogging littleness. Mr Titmarsh is the facetious author of the celebrated 
yellow-plush correspondence in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ which the Yankees 
have reprinted extensively, and he has been known to the readers of that 
periodical as one of the few critics on art who feel and understand what 
they are talking about. He has also flashed across Mr T'yas’s amusing 
and characteristic ‘Heads of the People’ in ‘The Artist,’ a paper full of 
sweet and tender a: but now has suddenly sprung up into an 
independent light, to illumine the midsummer dulness of metropolitan clubs, 
and amuse the listless activity of sea-side reading-rooms and libraries. 

He presents us with sketches in Paris; and the truth, enthusiasm, 
sincerity, wit, good humour, and org perception of the ridiculous, which 
make up his continental pictures, bid fair to drive Mrs Trollope’s carica- 
tures, with their snarling and affected misrepresentations, into the fast- 
nesses of the trunk. 

He dedicates his book to M. Aretz, 27 Rue Richelieu, Paris, a very 
prince of tailors, and the incident which provoked this gratitude is only 
to be matched by Sheridan’s mollifying the attorney. He addresses the 
Samaritan pantaloon maker thus :— 

*‘ Sir,—It becomes every man in his station to acknowledge and praise 
virtue wheresoever he may find it, and to point it out for the admiration 
and example of his fellow men. 

“ Some months since, when you presented to the writer of these pages a 
small account for coats and pantaloons manufactured by you, and when 
you were met by a statement from your creditor, that an immediate settle- 
ment of your bill would be extremely inconvenient to him ; your reply 
was, ‘ Mon Dieu, sir, let not that annoy you; if you want money, as a 
gentleman often does in a strange country, I have a thousand-frane note 
at my house which is quite at your service.’ History or experience, sir, 
makes us acquainted with so few actions that can be compared to yours— 
an offer like this from a stranger and a tailor seems to me so astonishing— 
that you must pardon me for es making your virtue public, and acquaint- 
ing the English nation with your merit and name. Let me add, sir, that 
you live on the first floor; that your clothes and fit are excellent, and 
your charges moderate and just ; and as a humble tribute of my admira- 
tion, permit me to lay these volumes at your fect. 

“ Your obliged, faithful servant, 
“M. A. Titmarsu.”’ 

A narrative of the voyage to Boulogne opens the book, and. exhibits our 
author as a paterfamilias, surrounded with the horrors of transporting a 
wife, children, and twenty-seven packages. The steam-boat moves from 
the wharf—the passengers emerge and parade the decks—“ Wives, elderly 
stout husbands, nurse maids: children predominate,” says he, “‘ of course, 
in English steam-boats. Such may be considered as the distinctive marks 
of the English gentleman at three or four and forty ; two or three of such 
groups have pitched their camps on the deck. Then there are a number 
of young men, of whom three or four have allowed their moustaches to 
begin to grow since last Friday ; for they are going ‘on the continent,” 
and they look, therefore, as if their upper lips were smeared with snuff. 

* A danseuse from the opera is on her way to Paris. Followed by her 
bonne and her little dog, she paces the deck, stepping out in the real 
dancer fashion, and ogling all around. How happy'the two young English- 
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men are who can speak French, and make up to her; and how all 
criticise her points and paces. Yonder is a group of young ladies, who are 
yoing to Paris to learn how to be governesses: those two splendidly 
Greased ilies are milliners from the Rue Richelieu, who have just brought 
over, and disposed of, their cargo of summer fashions. Here sits the Rev. 
Mr Snodgrass with his pupils, whom he is conducting to his establish- 
ment near Boulogne, where, in addition to a classical and mathematical 
education (washing included), the young gentlemen have the benefit of 
learning French among the French themselves. Accordingly the young 
— are locked up in a great ricketty house, two miles from Bou- 
ogne, and never see a soul except the French usher and the cook.” 
The miseries from the motion of the restless sea are also feelingly described, 
and they get at last into Boulogne. * * * * Having left alone, very 
roperly, the monotony of the flight summd diligentid from Boulogne to 
*aris, he draws a humorous and faithful account of the approach of the 
ponderous vehicle of Lafitte, Caillard, and Co. to the French metropolis. 

Omitting, for want of room, a notice of some well-written papers on 
subjects of more serious interest, we turn to the merry and character- 
istic illustrations ; and see how this diable boiteury wheels about on his 
deux bequilles of pen and pencil equally well. Look at the ‘ Puzzle for 
the Devil :’ the coquin has forgotten his politeness and sneaks uglily away, 
while Gambouge’s figure shows all the firmness with which he upholds his 
request. What a Tartar, and a French Tartar too, is Madame Gambouge ! 
Look, too, at the ‘Cheap Defence of Nations ’—the warlike spectacles and 
fire-arms, and the equivocal bend of the body from the weight of baggage 
and hard duty ;—the little fat epicier shames Gavarni ally. Mons. de 
Balzac, with all his light wit, has not produced so national a picture. 

‘ French Catholicism’ is very sweet. There stands the simple Jean- 
nette, so astounded at the pos he glory of the altar—in that little gaudy 
bijou of a Temple of Notre Dame de Lorrette—before her the gawky 
mute with wonder-stricken Jean Jean, her partner—both perfectly French. 

Here, too, is a ‘Sketch of a French Gallery taken on the Spot’—com- 
posed of the saucy gamin who has slipped away from his ecole de dessein,— 
the pert lancer—the two chevaliers d’industrie—the gawky soldier of the 
line—the simple, soft, sly-looking Lisette, a piece of exap-ing compact- 
ness and prettiness that you see nowhere out of Paris—and the Seah 
marchand du vin at the corner—all singly and collectively French por- 
traits. And, lastly, comes the triune sketch—concerning Louis Quatorze : 
—there are three figures—Rer—Ludovicus—Ludovicus Rex—the first being 
the outward embellishment of royalty, robes, stars, garters, &c. &c. ; the 
second the man Louis, bald, paunchy, gouty, and hobbling ; and the third 
—the man Louis in his culaliidinmense This is not a new, but an elegant 
historical and pictorial version, showing, as Swift remarked, how sub- 
ordinate a thing man is compared with his clothes. 

But now, traveller Titmarsh, good bye. Stop not here, for with thy 
means thou shouldst not content thyself to put forth these two thin 
volumes. Shake off dull sloth, if slothful thou art—consider thy own 
dogma—what valuable landmarks in time are these light sparkling notices 
—these bagatelles of books! Thy merry champagne philanthropy can be 
well employed—where much is given much is required, C. C. 





Tue Cuinese: A Generat Description of Cuina anv ITs INHABITANTS. 
by J. F. Davis. C. Knight and Co.—This work, which was originally 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is now 
printed in a condensed form at the low price of five shillings. Perhaps few 
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publications of the day are more ceztain to command an extensive circula- 
tion than this of Mr Davis, “late chief commissioner in China.” Partly a 
compilation from other authorities, and partly comprising materials drawn 
from actual observation, it contains a greater body of information respecting 
the Chinese than has yet appeared in any work upon the same subject. We 
do not think it necessary to stop to point out some mistakes into which the 
author has fallen: they are inseparable at present from every work of this 
kind ; but the Chinese will soon be better known, and we believe the result will 
be to place them much higher in the scale of civilized nations than they appear 
even in Mr Davis’s book. The work, which has been revised and enlarged 
by the author, brings down the narrative of recent events to the breaking 
ou’ of the present war. Although more might have been urged in defence 
of Chinese policy than we find set down, enough is said to make it clear 
that ours has not been blameless, and even to make it appear exceedingly 
doubtful whether the law of nations has been more violated by the Chinese 
than by ourselves. : 





A TopoGrapuicaL anp Historicat GuipE To THE IsLE or Wicut. By 
Thomas Brettell. Leigh. 1840.—To the thousand additional visitors whom 
a three hours’ cheap ride by the Southampton railway will attract from 
the murky metropolis to the Isle of Wight, a spot hallowed by “ honey- 
moons,” and interesting to the admirers of diversified scenery, to the 
botanist and geologist, this oe is a very seasonable present. Be- 
sides very fair descriptions of all the places to be seen, the curiosities, &c., 
the author seems to have collected from personal observation the most 
recent accounts of the several and best meauis of transit, the prices, dis- 
tances, &c. of the hotels, of the best routes, &c. The book, which is of a 
convenient size, should find a place in the pocket of every one who voyages 
across the Solent. 


NARRATIVE oF AN ExpepiTiON TO THE Porar SEA, IN THE YEARS 1820, 1821, 
1822, anv 1823, commanpep By LiguTENANT, Now ApmiRAL Ferpinanp Von 
WRANGELL, oF THE Russtan Impertat Navy. J. Madden and Co.—This is a 
translation, by Mrs Sabine, from a work drawn up in the German language, 
by M. Engelhardt, from the journal and papers of M. Von Wrangell and 
the officers by whom he was accompanied. Although the results and all 
the more important facts relating to this expedition have been long familiar 
to the scientific world, no detailed account of the expedition had been pub- 
lished, either in the Russian or any other language, before July 1839, when 
this volume by M. Engelhardt appeared. The present translation is, there- 
fore, a welcome addition to the works on this subject which we already pos- 
sess, and one, indeed, which was greatly needed to complete the history of 
arctic discovery. The attention of the English public has been long confined 
to the northern coast of America, and but little has been said or written 
about the corresponding coast of Asia, in the same parallel of latitude. The 
volume is also important; for, as Major Sabine, in a preface to the work, 
justly observes, the facts and circumstances made known by M. Von Wran- 
gell must, in many instances, bear by a close analogy upon all reasoning 
connected with the yet unexplored part of the arctic circle. 

“There is a strikingresemblance in the configuration of the northern coasts 
of the continents of Asia and America for several hundred miles on either 
side of Behring Straits; the general direction of the coast is the same in 
both continents, the latitude is nearly the same, and each has its attendant 
group of islands to the north; the Asiatic Continent, those usually known 
as the New Siberian Islands; and the American, those called by Sir Edward 
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Parry the North Georgian group, and since fitly named from their dis- 
coverer the Parry Islands. The resemblance includes the islands also both 
in general character and in latitude.” 

The introductory part of the work gives an historical sketch of the 
gradual discovery of the Siberian coast, and describes the object of the ex- 
pedition undertaken by M. Von Wrangell ; which was an accurate survey of 
the north-west coast of Siberia, and a close examination of the islands 
situated in the Arctic Ocean. It then describes the land journey of M. Von 
Wrangell from St Petersburg to Nishne Kolymsk,’ and proceeds to give an 
account of four several journeys on- the ice of the Polar Sea. To those 
who delight in a book of voyages and travels less for the object for which 
they were undertaken than from the love of striking adventure, we may re- 
commend the work as abounding in incidents which cannot fail to be perused 
with interest. Take the following instance of a hair-breadth escape, to 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel. The travellers are upon an 
island of ice, breaking up under their feet, in the midst of a stormy 
ocean, threatening to engulph them. 

“ After toiling on for two wersts more, we found ourselves completely 
surrounded by lanes of water, opening more and more, until to the west 
the sea appeared completely open with floating ice, and dark vapours 
ascending from it obscured the whole horizon. To the south we still saw 
what appeared a plain of ice, but it consisted only of large fragments ; and 
even these we could not reach, as we were separated from them by a wide. 
space of water. Thus, cut off on every side, we awaited the night with 
anxiety ; happily for us both the sea and the air were calm, and this circum- 
stance, and the expectation of a night-frost, gave us hope. During the 
night a gentle breeze sprung up from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled 
the ice island on which we were towards the east, and nearer to the larger 
surface before mentioned. In order to get over the remaining space, we 
hooked with poles the smaller pieces of ice which floated about, and formed 
with them a kind of bridge, which the night-frost cemented sufficiently to 
admit our crossing over upon it before sunrise on the 27th. We had hardly 
proceeded one werst when we found ourselves in a fresh labyrinth of lanes 
of water, which hemmed us in on every side. As all the floating pieces 
around us were smaller than the one on which we stood, which was seventy- 
five fathoms across, and as we saw many certain indications of an approaching 
storm, I thought it best to remain on the larger mass, which offered us 
somewhat more security, and thus we waited quietly whatever Providence 
should decree. Dark clouds now rose from the west, and the whole atmo- 
sphere became filled with a damp vapour. A strong breeze suddenly sprung 
up from the west, and increased in less than half an hourto astorm. Every 
moment huge masses of ice around us were dashed against each other, and 
broken into a thousand fragments. Our little party remained fast on one 
ice island, which was tossed to and fro by the waves; we gazed in most 
painful inactivity on the wild conflict of the elements, expecting every mo- 
ment to be swallowed up. We had been three long hours in this position, 
and still the mass of ice beneath us held together, when suddenly it was 
caught by the storm, and hurled against a large field of ice; the crash was 
terrific, and the mass beneath us was shattered into fragments. At that 
dreadful moment, when cscape seemed impossible, the impulse of self-pre- 
servation implanted in every living being saved us. Instinctive:y we all 
sprang at once on the sledges, and urged the dogs to their full speed; they 
flew across the yielding fragments to the field on which we had been 
stranded, and safely reached a part of it of firmer character, on which were 
several hummocks, and where the dogs immediately ceased running, con- 
scious, apparently, that the danger was past. We were saved; we joyfully 
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embraced each other, and united in our thanks to God for our preservation 
from such imminent peril.” 

Some remarkable facts are stated respecting some of these northern 
islands, from which we select the following : 

“On the hills in the interior of the island, Fadejew Sannikow found the 
skulls and bones of horses, buffaloes, oxen, and sheep, in such abundance, 
that these animals must formerly have lived there in large herds. At 
present, however, the icy wilderness produces nothing that could afford 
them nourishment, nor would they be able to endure the climate. Sannikow 
concludes that a milder climate must formerly have prevailed here, and that 
these animals may therefore have been contemporary with the mammoth, 
whose remains are found in every part of the island. Another circum- 
stance, whence he infers a change in the climate, is the frequent occurrence 
here, as well as in the island of New Siberia, of large trees partially fos- 
silized. 

“He gives some interesting particulars respecting the mammoth bones, the 
peculiar production of Siberia, and more particularly of the northern islands. 
According to his account, these bones or tusks are less large and heavy the 
further we advance towards the north, so that it is a rare occurrence on the 
islands to meet with a tusk of more than three pood in weight; whereas, on 
the continent they are said often to weigh as much as twelve pood. In 
quantity, however, these bones increase -wonderfully to the northward ; and, 
as Sannikow expresses himself, the soil of the first of the Lachow Islands 
appears to consist of them. For about eighty years the fur-hunters have 
every year brought large cargoes from this island; but as yet there is no 
sensible diminution of the stock. The tusks on the islands are also much 
more fresh and white than those of the continent. A sand-bank on the 
western side was most productive of all, and the fur-hunters maintain, that 
when the sea recedes after a long continuance of easterly winds, a fresh 
supply of mammoth bones is always found to have been washed upon this 
bank, proceeding apparently from some vast store at the bottom of the sea.” 

The most important feature, however, of the present work, is its bearing 
upon the question of whether the inner polar circle is composed of land or 
water, ice or open sea, and the practicability of a passage due north to Beh- 
ring’s Straits? From all that has yet been discovered there seems no reason 
to conclude that the inner polar circle is composed of either land or ice, but, 
on the contrary, that it is an open sea, navigable possibly by shipping for 
three months in the year, and perhaps by steam-boats for a longer period, 
if the direction of the currents were properly understood, and if there 
be no islands to obstruct the progress of the ice, and cause those vast ac- 
cumulations which render the land-locked seas of the American and Asiatic 
coasts impenetrable, or in the highest degree dangerous. It is a commonly 
received opinion that the nearer the poles the greater must be the intensit 
of the cold, and the greater, consequently, the accumulation of ice ; but this 
is now shown to be an error. Dr Brewster, in an essay on the subject, 
pointed out the probability of the fact, that the temperature of the pole was 
at least ten degrees higher than in the parallel of Melville Island; and the 
observations made by Captain Parry in 1826, in his voyage to the north of 
Spitzbergen, appear to confirm this opinion. Captain Parry ascended to the 

arallel uf 82° 45’, the highest latitude yet reached by Europeans; his ob- 
ject being to cross the pole, on what was then imagined to be either land or 
a solid field of ice. Instead, however, ofa solid field of ice, he found only ice- 
floes drifting to the south; and when he left the Seven Islands, the most north- 
ern land known, in the beginning of August, not a piece of ice was to be seen 
from the mast-head. The mildness of the temperature of Spitzbergen, and 
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the quantity of rain as compared with that of Melville Island, appear to 
have struck him with surprise ; and both these circumstances are indicative 
of an open sea, rather than of a vast continent of land or a frozen ocean. 
Mr Crowe, of Hammerford, who passed a winter on the south-western coast 
of Spitzbergen, informed Captain Parry that he had rain at Christmas. 
One thing, however, is quite clear, if the passage be made it must be by 
standing fairly out to sea, and avoiding the land. Wherever, in the arctic 
regions, ships follow a line of coast, they may be certain to meet with accu- 
mulations of ice, by which their progress will, sooner or later, be impeded, 
Major Sabine observes,— 

“ All the attempts to effect the north-west passage since Barrow Strait 
was first passed in 1819, have consisted in an endeavour to force a vessel, by 
one route or by another, through this land-locked and ice-encumbered por- 
tion of the Polar Ocean. No examination has made known what may be 
the state of the sea to the north of the Parry Islands; whether similar 
impediments may there present themselves to navigation, or whether a sea 
may not there exist offering no difficulties whatsoever of the kind, as M. Von 
Wrangell has shown to be the case to the north of the Siberian Islands, and 
as by strict analogy we should be justified in expecting, unless, indeed, other 
land should exist to the north of the Parry group, making that portion of 
the ocean also a land-locked sea.” 

“ The equipment of the expeditions of M. M. Von Wrangell and Von Anjou 
for the prosecution of their researches, was formed on the presumption of 
the continuance to the north (in the winter and spring at least) of the natural 
bridge of ice by which the islands are accessible from the continent ; but 
every attempt which they made to proceed to the north, repeated as these 
were during three years, and from many different points of a line extending 
for several hundred miles in an east and west direction, terminated alike in 
conducting them to an open and navigable sea. From whatever points of 
the coast their departure was taken, the result was invariably the same ; 
after an ice journey of more or less continuance, they arrived where further 
progress in sledges was impossible; where, to use the words of M. Von 
Wrangell, “ we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean spread before our gaze, 
a fearful and magnificent, but to us a melancholy spectacle. [Das unermess- 
liche offene meer weit ausgebreitet vor uns; ein furchtbarer, grossartiger, 
aber trauriger anblick.]” I need scarcely say, that the spectacle which to 
them appeared “melancholy,” because it compelled them to renounce the 
object for which they strove so admirably through years of privation and 
toil, would wear an aspect of a totally opposite character to those whose 
success should depend on the facilities of navigation. 

“ Setting aside the possibility of the existence of unknown land, the proba- 
bility of an open sea existing to the north of the Parry Islands, and commu- 
nicating with Behring’s Straits, appears to rest on strict analogical reasoning. 
The distance of either group to Behring’s Straits is nearly the same. 

“Tt cannot be doubted, that by calling again into action the energy and the 
other admirable qualities which have been fostered and displayed in the 
arctic voyages, and by persevering through a succession of seasonsza vessel 
might be successfully forced from the Atlantic to the Pacific through that 
confined and encumbered portion of the sea in which all the recent attempts 
have been made ; and that this would be deemed, and, deservedly deemed, an 
achievement of no ordinary character; but who that reflects on the interest 
which has been excited in this country for two centuries and a half by the 
question of a north-west passage, on the heroic performances of the earlier 
navigators in their frail and insufficient vessels, and on all the efforts of 
modern times, can forbear to wish that the crowning enterprise of so much 
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exertion and so many hopes may be more suitable to those expectations 
of a “free and navigable” passage, which formed the reasonable basis of 
this long-cherished project? 

“ When, in 1583, Davis sailed through the strait which has since borne his 
name, his heart misgave him when he was able to discern, though in the 
extreme distance, “land on both sides of him.” “ Notwithstanding, desirous 
to know the certainty,” he proceeded, and when he found himself in latitude 
75°, in “a great sea, free from ice, large, very salt, and of an unsearchable 
depth,” his hopes revived, “and it seemed most manifest that the passage 
was free and without impediment.” Those who believe that the recent 
researches are far indeed from disproving the existence of such a passage as 
Davis sought, will undoubtedly findin M. Von Wrangell’s narrative a strong 
support to their opinion, in the probability which it sanctions of the exist- 
ence of an open sea in that portion of the passage which has not yet been 
traversed by ships, namely, between the meridian of Melville Island and 
Behring’s Straits.” H. 
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‘ Fallacies of the Faculty.’ By S. Dickson, M.D. H. Balliere. 

‘Early Days of the Society of Friends.’ By Mary Ann Kelty. Harvey 
and Darton. 
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‘ Bellarnime’s Notes on the Church examined.’ Part V. S, Holdsworth. 

‘Sketches of Married Life.’ By Mrs Folles. J. Green. 
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* An Inquiry into the General System of Banking.’ By R. R. Reinagle. 
Richardson. 

‘ Reflections on the Recent Pressure on the Money Market.’ By D. Salo- 
mons. Richardson. 

* Diplomacy and Commerce.’ No. II. J: Fraser. 

*Stenography Remodelled.’ By J. Fancutt. 5s. Sherwood and Co. 
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‘ Claimants on Portugal: Narrative of the Committee.’ H. Hooper. 
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* Chinese Courtship in Verse.’ By P. P. Thoms. Parbery, Allen and Co. 

‘The Naturalist’s Sieng : Fishes” S. Highley. 

*A Grammar of the German Language.’ By H. Apel. 8s. Senior. 

‘The German Manual of Self Tuition.” Part I. 2s. By W. K. Klat- 
towski. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

*A Course of German Exercises.’ By W. K. Klattowski. Part I. 2s. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

‘Guide to Correct German Pronunciation” By W. K. Klattowski. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

* Klauer’s German Tables:’ I, II], II, IV and V. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

‘Answers to the Questions of What constitute Currency.’ By H.C. 
Carey. J. Miller. 

‘Egyptian History deduced from Monuments still in Existence.’ Part I 
—from Menes to Osirtesen. J. Fraser. 

‘ History of the Celtic Language.’ By J. M‘Lean. Smith, Elder and Co. 

‘Chapter on Duelling.’ J. Fraser. 

‘Oriental Musings.’ By P. Scott. Fraser. 

‘ Illustrations of Kilpeck Church.’ By G. R. Lewis, Part I. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

*‘ A Word on the Cotton Trade.’ By Amicus Curia. 6d. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

‘A Letter to Sir R. Peel on the Corn Laws.’ By J.J. Westhead. Simpkin 
and Co. 
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*.* We propose to notice several of the above in our next. 
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Polar sea, Wrangle’s, 523. 
Polities—past session, 517. 
Popes, Ranke’s history of, 405; Papal 
dynasty, its importance in history, 
406; characters of different popes 











sketched, 407 ; papal history not much 
known during the half century pre- 
vious tothe Council of Trent, 409; 
clearly exhibited in Professor Rankes’ 
work, ib.; one division of, 412; ex- 
tract from, id.; attempt at reform 
made at the Conference of Ratisbon, 
416; formation of new religious order, 
ib. ; Ignatius Loyala, account of, 417; 
Jesuitism, the regeneration of Catho- 
licism, 418; also Council of Trent, 
419; Inquisition revived by Cardinal 
Caraffa, 420; spread of Protestant- 
ism, 423; national independence, ele- 
ment of the great Catholic opposition, 
427 ; struggle between the two faiths 
brought to a close by the peace of 
Westphalia, 429; faults and beauties 
of Catholicism and Protestantism com- 
pared, 433. 
Prisoner of State, memoirs of, 251. 
Prussia, constitution of, (note) 77. 


R. 
Rollo at play, at work, &c., 499. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, memoirs of, no 
record of his progressive rise to emi- 
nence, 175; early life and occupation, 
ib.; much respected by men of all 
parties for consistency of conduct, 
176; Dumont’s opinion of the work, 
ib.; importance attached by Romilly 
io outward carriage, 177 (note) ib.; 
his election for Westminster, 178; 
account of his family and home, 179; 
article to Mr Selby, 180; introduc. 
tion to Mr Reget, 181; resumes writ- 
ing his life after an interval of seven- 
teen years, ib.; studies for the bar, 
183; enters parliament in 1806, ib.; 
called to the bar in 1783, ib.; indebted 
to Bentham on the subject of regai 
reform, 184; publishes an anonymous 
pamphlet, 187; marries at the age of 
forty, ib.; letter to Madame Gautier, 
188; refuses a seat in parliament, 189; 
reason for wishing to purchase a seat, 
190; unsound, ib.; appointed Soli- 
citor- general under Fox in 1806, 191; 
deprived of it in 1807, ib.; first legal 
reform opposed, 193; successful when 
confined to persons in trade, 194; in- 
troduced by his son in its original 
state, first session of the reformed par- 
liament, ard passed, 196; great diffi- 
culties which Romilly had to combat, 
197; high opinion of Bentham, (note) 





























ib.; wished to reform the law of felony, 
198; reform now effected begun by 
Romilly, 200; attempt to reform 
Chancery Court and bankrupt law, 
ib. ; took part in the House against the 
Duke of York, 201; much esteemed 
as a politician, 202; election for West- 
minster, his last triumph, ib.; death 
of Lady Romilly, ib.; shortly fol- 
lowed by his own, ib. 


S. 

Saxony, constitution of, (note) 78. 
Schools, Dutch and German, education 
of the people not confined to Prussia, 
but universal throughout Germany, 
61; consolidation of German states, 
62; reformation and the art of print- 
ing books, its rise in Germany, 63; 
the Dutch a branch of the great Ger- 
man family, ib.; popular instruction 
commenced with the Reformation, 64; 
causes why the Catholic states are less 
advanced than the Protestant, ib.; 
some exceptions, 65; first school esta- 
blished in Saxony, ib. ; Luther born 
there, ib. ; defective state of education 
in Westphalia, 66; Berlin town schools 
excellent, ib.; many equally good in 
other states, ib.; state of education in 
the duchies of Baden, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Grand Duchy of Nassau, 
Hanover, Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 
67,68; Waisenhause Halle, 68; when 
founded, (note) ib.; universality of 
education in Holland and its good re- 
sults, 69; education in Belgium re- 
trograded, 70; causes, ib.; decrease 
of book societies, 73; description of 
M. Vandermaelen’s establishment, id. ; 
erroneous impressions of the benefits 
conferred by the voluntary agency 
alone, ib.; control exercised in Ger- 
many and Holland by the government, 
75; municipal and local authorities 
described, 77; constitution of Hol- 
land, Prussia, and Saxony, (note) ib.; 
local authorities in England not yet 
in a state to exercise the same control, 


80; how far the organization of schools | 


should depend upon government, 
81; superior method of appointing 
schoolmasters in Holland, ib.; respect 
paid to them, 82; instruction in pri- 
mary schools carried further than in 
England, ib.; necessity of modifying 
government interference, 83; import- 
ance of school inspection, ib. ; descrip- 
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tion of, 85; compulsory education, 
91; to what extent required in Eng- 
land, 92, 93; religious instruction, 
ib.; different modes of proceeding, 
mode in Holland, 94; Bible used in 
schools, ib.; necessity of providing 
instruction for the children of Dis- 
senters and Catholics, 96; how im- 
mer se in Belgium, 97; how far secu- 
ar instruction should be controlled by 
the state, 98 ; school organization, ib. ; 
normal schools, ib.; in Germany none 
for women, 100; Dutch establish- 
ments for training teachers, 101; im- 
portance of normal schools, ib,; Bell 
and Lancaster sehools repudiated in 
Holland and Germany, 102; propor- 
tion of teachers to ehildren, 103; sa- 
laries of, ib.; quietness in Dutch 
schools, 104; advantage of class-rooms, 
ib.; free school, Berlin, 105; school 
organization in Germany, ib.; both 
sexes educated together in Holland, 
106; excellence of infant school, 108 ; 
importance of continuous instruction 
from youth to manhood, 109; differ- 
ent writers on education, 111; con- 
troversy on the merits of the “ real 
schools” and gymnasia, 113; the kind 
and extent of education necessary for 
the people, 114 
Scotland, tour in, 520. 
Shakspere, seven Ages of, 505; por- 
traits, 507. 
Shells, manual of, 249. 
Slave trade and its remedy, attempts to 
suppress it hitherto failures, 125; 
horrors of the system exposed by Mr 
Buxton, 126; remarks upon state- 
ments in his work, 127; numbers 
over-rated, ib.; British interference 
injurious, 128; causes, 129; loss of 
life after capture, 131; slave ships and 
their cargoes described, id. 132; trade 
doubled since the time of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, 134; treaties useless, 
ib.; probable result of declaring the 
traffic piracy, ib.; Lord Brougham’s 
bill, 135; present extent and state of 
trade, ib.; necessity for a committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire 
into subject, 137; remedy described, 
139; preventive squadron and treaties 
with native chiefs useless, 141; to 
extend commerce with Africa first ne- 
cessary to put down slave trade, 143; 
British possessions on the coast have 
failed to suppress the slave trade, 145; 
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formation of joint stock companies, | Socrates, life of, 489. 


147; failure of experiment tried at | 
Mr Turnbull’s | 
remedy examined, 150; its efficiency | 
questioned, 151; Mr M‘Cauley’s re- | 


Sierra Leone, 149; 


medy, 152; Lord Stowell’s opinion, 
154; mistaking effect for cause in 
proposed remedies, 155; true cause an 
excessive demand for !abour ; that de- 
mand must be supplied in some other 
way, ib.; British colonies in the West 
Indies may be made instrumental in 
abolishing slave trade and civilizing 
Africa, 156; immediate steps to be 


taken towards Africa, 159; present | 


expedition not likely to effect the ex- 
tinction of the slave trade, 162; spec- 
ulations on the course of the River 


coloured people instead of white in 
the proposed expedition, 164; no 
danger except from climate, ib.; geo- 
graphical ignorance of central Africa 
disgraceful, id. 

Social life in Germany, 252. 


Strathbogie presbytery, 477. 


T. 
Tacitus’ Germania, 498. 
Teachers’ treasure, 500. 
Timon, but not of Athens, 501. 
Turnbull's remedy for slave trade, 150. 


U. 
Undercliff, model of, (note) 460, 


y 


Veto act, 470. 
Voluntaries, 462, 468, 469. 


Ww. 
| West, Benjamin, works of, 361. 
Niger, 163 ; importance of engaging | 


Westminster Hall courts, 246, 
Wight, Isle of, guide to, 523. 
Woman’s mission, 254, 


| Wolsey, Cardinal, 339. 


. a 
Year-book of facts, 253. 
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